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a AN EYE DOCTOR. 
’ A gentleman tells us the following story,. and 


eat | vouches for it as.\having occurred to himself. Some 
vas | years ago he lost an eye, and having a taste for come- 
get | ly personal appearance, he had the loss of the member 


th, | atoned for by the insertion of a glass eye. 


The 


a8 | counterfeit was a perfect counterpart of the other, 
red | and, except those who were told of the fact, none 
ng. | would have imagined him to be the “ bully boy with 
wn | the glass eye.” A short time ago, the seeing eye 


ntly 


began to inflame, and knowing, by a sad experience, 


sa | the danger of neglecting a sore eye, he determined 
ay | to consult an oculist, and not knowing which was 


tht- 
in 


‘er. | fession, but who, until within a short time, has been 


ved, 


the proper one to go to, was unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of a man who practises the pro- 


engaged in the butchering business. Calling upon 














‘).1 git | the “celebrated oculist and earist,” he told him that 
‘rom | his eyes were afflicted with disease, and he feared 
he would lose them. The quack examined the optics, 
much | and pronounced them an easy cure. In fact, he 
sut | would warrant a cure in two months, and he would 
‘oot- | heal them up at a low tigare, only ten doilars a week 
urs, | for treatment. 
virds |“ What do you think of my left eye, doctor?” ask- 
cong | ed our friend, whose faith was not very strong. 
‘of! Thedoctor examined the left optic very carefully’ 
ite for several moments, and then said: 
ie, “T find the epitheliam slightly opatic, with con- 
siderable subcutaneous conjunctiva in the cellular 
retina of of the corneal schirrhosis.” 
at “Can the thing ever be cured?” asked the patient, 
\3@, | who was convinced the fellow was an unmitigated 
‘.er- | humbug. 
he “O yes, I can cure that in a very short time. I 
2t- | have some vegetable acid which I extract from a 
plant known only to myself, which will render that 
3e, | eye perfectly well in three weeks.” 
aw “Do you really mean to say that I can see out of 
that eye again? for to tell you the truth, I have not 
been able to see out of it for a long time.” 
; ** To be sure I do, just as well as I do out of mine. 
\ 4. | This ’ere vegetable acid of mine is really wondertul ; 
vry | there are not any eyes that can resist it. It fixes 
he | them all.” 
ry “Then you can go ahead on that one, and if you 
of | fix it alt right, I will let you attend to the other one.” 
I The doctor took out a large syringe filled it with 
le | his vegetable acid, and approached our friend for the 
vn | purpose of making an application, when he raised 
to | his hands to his eye, open@® the eyelids, took the 
he | glass optic from the socket, and handing it to the 
ar | operator, said: 
“Doc., [haven’t time to stop for treatment; you 
mn | can keep the eye here, and as soon as you get it to 
vm | see, 1 will call and get it.” 
Vv + > 
; A MINISTER READING “ NOVILS.” 
a Clergymen, as is perhaps known, ride on many 
E* railroads at half fare. The other day, on the Mari- 
e, etta road, a clergyman paid his half fare, which was 
id | Observed by an old lady who was seated back of him. 
ie | After the conductor passed on, the clergyman took a 
railroad guide out of his pocket and began to read. 
- The old lady saw the book, and she became uneasy, 
twisting and shutiing, and showing her disapproba- 
tion in various ways peculiar to old ladies. At the 
a] | Bext station the clergyman got out. 
“ Was that a minister?” said the old lady to the 
conductor, after he had gone. 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ 
la “A pretty minister he,” the old lady snapped out, 
indignantly—*-Arter he’d paid his half fare, and you’d 
gone by, he took a novi/ out of his bag, and begun to 
read it.’’ 
ra The passengers smiled at the old lady’s miscon- 
ie ception, but she didn’t notice it, and kept on mutter- 
». | ing about ‘‘ ministers of the gospill readin’ novils in 
Pe the keers.” 
* A HARD CASE. 
Py Little Bob begged hard, the other day, when some 
t- | triends were dining with us, to come in and sit at the 
ly | table during dessert, which I told him he might do, 
provided he neither talked nor annoyed people, by 
or | asking for fruit. He very readily assented to this 
condition, which he honestly fultilled to the letter. 
At last I heard the poor little fellow crying and sob- 
bing most bitterly. ‘*What is the matter, Bob?” 
said I, “ what are you crying about?” 
. “Why pa, here 1 am asking for nothing, and get- 
|- | ting it.” 
A GAME BOY. 
A friend of ours has two children, a boy five years - 
old, and one just teething. The elder brother had 
ug | the younger out in the yard, the other day, in the 
g- | Sun, trying to interest the little one, when the mother 
1- | chanced to be at the back door. She called the five- 
m | year-old: ‘* Edmund, take your brother in the shale; 
\- | the sun might strike him.” Five-year-oki bristled 
>, | Up and replied: ‘Sun wouldn’t hit a little baby like 
;- | that, mamma, and if he did, I’d hit him back again!” 
it * > 
e Charles Lamb, when a little boy, walking with his 
!- | sister in a churchyard, and reading the epitaphs, said 
v, | toher: “* Mary, where are all the naughty people | 
| buried?” Fe 
ie **T never go late toa friend’s dinner,” said Boileau, 
e 





3, | @ man, they make use of the interval to load him 


“for Lhave observed that when a party is waiting for | 


with abuses.” 
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Che Wreck of Agnes Coburg. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER I. 
** Still waters run deep ” 


EOPLE are always ready to 
pity an orphan, or to sigh, 
** worse than orphaned!” over 
one whose parents are branded 
with disgrace. But there is an 
orphanage worse than either, 
for it finds no sympathy, and 
the ill consequences of it are 
looked on without pity. 

Who knows what tortures are 
inflicted by highiy respectable 
parents, who are no more fit to 
train young souls, than they are 
fit to order the stars of heaven? 
The child may have a sweet 
kernel in a thick crust. Nature 

P nourishes such in warm, damp 
mould, and patiently waits for the tardy but precious 
springing. The human parent cracks its skull, and 
with the best intentions. Or, on the contrary, the 
child may be an “ ugly duck,” who bas not yet arched 
its beautiful swan’s neck, or shaken out its snow- 
white plumage. Ifso, God help it! for genius has no 
earthly parentage, but is orphaned from its birth. It 
is an odd child, it is perverse, it is lazy; it sits idly 
dreaming and staring, or it goes tiving about in un- 
profitable places, when it should be working. 

It is not lazy; it is “doing its father’s work.” It 
is not perverse; it is following the imperative bidding 
of a higher yoice. Agnes Coburg was just such an 
ugly duck, and the whole flock flouted her, taking 
pattern from those nearest her. 

I know that one gets tired of reading about prod- 
igies, and sighs for an ordinary character, so present- 
ed as to interest ordinary people. But 1 cannot help 
it if this lady was uncommon; and ‘I tell you the 
Story as "twas told to me.” 

Fancy a child, dark-haired and dark-eyed, not very 
white, and with no red whatever in the cheeks, a 
rather large, bony frame, not pretty with childish 
curves, but promising a superb form at some future 
time, with full lips a vivid crimson, betraying the 
strong hidden pulses, with deep and frequent blushes, 
and’ not much to say for herself, except when she is 
inarage. A child who sits awkwardly silent when 
other children are chattering gayly in the company 
of their elders, and who stammers when forced to 
speak. You fancy that she has nothing tosay? If 
you think so, it is probable that she has nothing to 
say which you could comprehend, but may have ideas 
in her worthy the attention of your superiors. More 
probable still, she is yet a chaos, and is full of a preg- 
nant and troubled dimness, while your crab-apple of 
a soul is round and ripe, and you can count its seeds. 
Bat, by-and-by, she will round and ripen into a star! 
Stand you out of her way. But alas! wheu the stars 
took form, the voice said, first, ‘‘ Let there be light!” 
But can the soul form itself in darkness? 

You have seen geological strata, fragments of the 
petrified history of the earth, with prints of huge 
animal forms in its layers. So the earlier impressions 
of childhood sink, and leave their record through 
life, trifling events making great impressions; so that 
what in maturity may be looked on as a mouse, in 
childhood was a mastodon. 

Agnes Coburg did not need to be beaten with many 
stripes in order to have a bitter sense of wrong and 
insult. A little push or slap, or a rude word, were 
enough. She did not need that her parents should 
turn her out of doors in the midnight and every other 
door should be shut against her, to feel homeless and 





were enough. She did not need that steel or lead 
should be used in order to make her bleed inwardly. 
Words and slights were sharp and swift enough. 
Such things, alternated with kindness—for the 
Coburgs believed that they were very fond of their 
children, and that they were always kind to Agnes 
when she bebaved properly—such alternation, I say, 
was far worse than a monotony of unkindness, since 
the two fretted, and kept up a constant irritation of 
uncertainty, besides calling out her tender feelings 
only to nip them. What wonder if they grew shy, 
after a while, of answering such calls? 

And so Agnes Coburg grew to womanhood, and as 
the twig was bent the tree was inclined. She had in 
her a perpetual warring of self-assertion and self- 
distrust. She believed that she had a natural ability 
to do most things she cared about better than most 
persons could; but when the time came for doing, 
she shrank. She was right. She could have ex- 
celled in most accomplishments, with proper instruc- 
tion and encouragement, and been eminent in any 
one which she might have chosen. I believe genius 
to be motive power, and not power to walk in a cer- 
tain path, and that it will turn whatever wheel is 
placed in its current. 

Miss Agnes Coburg, the second in a family of three 
daughters, was considered to be a silent, quick-tem- 
pered, sallow young woman of twenty-five, at the 
time our story opens, and her tragedies were all shut 
in her own heart. Bella, the eldest, was a notable, 
self-possessed, commonplace person, who called her 
sister shiftiess, and who ruled the household, her 
mother considering herself to be an invalid. Fran- 
ces, the youngest, was a beauty, and conceited and 
pert beyond belief. 

Parker Wiswell dropped into this family like a fire- 
brand. He was a student-at-law with Mr. Coburg, 
who was one of those solid, reliable lawyers whom 
nobody ever hears much about, but who are listened 
to when they speak, if they do not speak too long. 
Young Parker’s father bad been a classmate of his, 
and Mr. Coburg had a singular respect for any one 
ever so distantly connected with one of his class- 
mates; so when the young man’s sister wrote him 
that her brother and she were left quite alone, and 
that she was going to be married and had persuaded 
Parker to consent to finish his law studies, dropped 
now for several years, Mr. Coburg not only expressed 
the pleasure with which he would receive him asa 
student, but also invited him to become a member of 
his own family. 

The father Lad, under his desire to oblige the son 
of an old friend, a second motive. He had three 
girls old enough to get married, and they seemed to 
stay on his hands with surprising pertinacity. There 
were no desirable matches in town, except Gerald 
Waters, who was, unfortunately, too young for either 
of them, being but twenty years old, and Colonel 
Fay, whom the girls thought too oli. Mr. Coburg 
could have got along very well with him as a son-in- 
law, for he was rich as a Jew; but the girls couldn’t 
forget his sixty years, his lame foot, and his broad, 
red face. Moreover, the colonel had not asked either 
of them to marry him, which was another obstacle. 

Now this young man, whom he had never seen, 
but who was, undoubtedly, a very excellent person, 
would do nicely for one of them. It was high time 
Bella should marry. He could take Bella. It was 
not very likely he would take a fancy to Agnes; 
Agnes wasn’t very interesting. But if he should 
prefer Frances, why, her father was willing. 

These considerations made Mr. Coburg’s invitation 
sufliciently cordial, and before many weeks the young 
man arrived at the town of Grandleigh, a fine old 
town about thirty miles from the capital. 





CHAPTER II. 
“ This is a heart the queen leant on, 
Thrilled in a minute erratic, 
Ere the true bosom she bent on, 
Meet for love's regal dalmatic.’ 
Miss BELLA went with her father to the depot to 





desolate. A cold look, or a careless turning away 


on the back seat, getting acquainted, she sat in front, 
with the reins in her well-shaped hands, and made 
the two spanking greys toe the mark. The horses 
knew Miss Bella’s hand, and did not venture on any 
tricks while under her guidance. She had a knack 
of giving them a peculiar little scientific twitch at 
the mouth that hurt, and brought them to reason in 
a surprisingly short space of time. There was an- 
other advantage in her position; it gave Mr. Parker 
Wiswell a good view of her fine shape, and of the 
loose, rich, black-brown hair that was wound about 
a comb at the back of her head. 

Mr. Wiswell took advantage of the opportunity, 
and looked, and admired, and made up his mind 
that the lady was perfectly well aware of her own 
attractions. This did not take him long; neither did 
it take him long to decide that Mr. Coburg was a 
bore of the first water. These conclusions arrived at, 
the young man set to seeing what sort of locality fate 
had cast him into. He saw a fine old town, large 
enough for a city, but too moral, and refined, and 
consequential, to need a city government. There 
were no narrow streets, and no poor houses, and the 
large and comfortable mansions had full elbow room, 
trees and gardens surrounding them. They drove 
up to one of these, a large, square house, with a circle 
of elms standing at respectful distance around it, 
and seeming to bow their graceful, stately heads to 
its inmates. 

Seeing # ston in one of the front windows, Mr. 
Wiswell did not wonder at their bowing, and imme- 
diately decided to whom their homage was paid. 
Watching them drive up to the door, stood a pic- 
ture of a girl. Her form was light and graceful, her 
color a beautiful white and rose, her hair as dark as 
her sister Bella’s, but in waves and curls all over her 
head, and her eyes were as blue as the skies. 

“That is my daughter Frances,” pronounced Mr. 
Coburg, with proud satisfaction. 

“Ah?” said Mr. Wiswell, aloud, adding, in his 
own mind, “I’m deuced glad I came. She will re- 
deem the rest.” 

“My daughter Frances” had a bewitching smile 
for the new-comer; and Mrs. Coburg, a little sallow, 
sharp-tempered looking woman, gave him a hearty 
welcome, showing, by her excessive sweetness, the 
capacity she had for being excessively sour when so 
minded. 

Nobody asked for Agnes; she had an odd way of 
keeping off by herself, but would appear when the 
tea-bell should ring. 

’ In fact, she was at that moment sitting alone in 
her room, her long hair hanging about her, her hands 
dropped in her lap, and her eyes gloomily fixed on 
the window, where she saw nothing. She was yet 
contemplating a form which she had seen a few min- 
utes before, through the closed curtains. Such grace 
as he had! such an easy, swinging motion! sucha 
luminous, sweet smile on his scornfully shaped lips, 
and such loose waves of pale chestnut hair! Agnes 
had dreaded the coming of this man, and with the 


curls, then gathered them ali up with a yellow tor- 
toise-shell comb, and kept them within bounds with 
a hair net about as substantial as a spider’s web that 
is spun to catch moths and dragon-flies. 

“ Agnes has got beautiful hair,” her mother and 

sisters were wont to own. 
“Now if I weren’t so sallow,” she sighed, “or if I 
had a mind, I could make myself worth looking at 
in black velvet, or purple, or fine white wool. But— 
what nonsense!” 

She impatiently tossed on a frightfully unbecoming 
dark-blue dress, pinned on a linen collar, and saun- 
tered down stairs in her worst humor. 

“I was just going to send for you, Agnes,” her 
mother said. “Tea is ready.” And her father in- 
troduced the stranger to her. 

“She doesn’t make the third grace,” thought 
Parker Wiswell. And as soon as he had satisfied the 
claims of politeness, he returned to Miss Frances, 
who had quite captivated him. 

Agnes made but little claim on his attentions then, 
or after. Frances monopolized him, and Bella made 
use of him as escort when she chose. They both ac- 
quiesced in the withdrawal of Agnes, whose spirit 
had risen after having several times been allowed to 
play dummy in their meetings. 

He could listen with complacency to Bella’s self- 
conceited talk, and to Fan’s lively chatter, she 
thought, in a rage; but never seemed to think that 
she could say anything werth hearing. She would 
show him, at least, that she did not consider their 
talk worth listening to. 

Her father and mother took occasion to school her 
privately for her oddity, but came off in an unsatis- 
factory manner, Agnes persisting in her course. But 
they might have trembled had they known the storm 
that was raging in her. 

“They are not worthy to wipe my shoes,” she 
sobbed, when alone. ‘‘ Taey dare school and flout me, 
and they don’t know what they are talking about.” 

So she kept herself out of the way for several 
weeks, scarcely appearing at the table, even. 

“Where is Frances?” Mr. Wiswell asked, one 
morning, going to the door of the sitting-room, where 
Agnes sat alone. 

He had been six months with the family, and had 
dropped ceremony. 

“She and Bella are up stairs, getting ready for the 
picnic,” she answered, carelessly. 

“Are not you going?” he asked, coming into the 
room, and making an effort to speak with cordiality. 

‘** No,” was the curt answer. 

The young man raised his eyebrows slightly, but 
said nothing, only seated himself at the piano and 
began to pick out the accompaniment of a song. 
While he drummed, Miss Frances came down. 

“TI want you,” he said, eagerly. “‘See, I have got 
the Bugle Song! Can’t you run it over now?” 

“TI don’t believe that I can sing it at once,” she 
said, with a smile, looking it over. P 

“Just sing it without the accompaniment,” he 





hated to see strangers at home, where she always 

appeared to disadvantage. It did not matter, if she 

did not care to please them; but she felt instinctively 
that she would like to please this one. 

Presently she roused herself and began to dress, 
growing more and more gloomy as she went on. Her 

sisters had more than she to adorn themselves with, 


coaxing for it; the parents justifying themselves to 
themselves, when the difference was too obvious, by 
saying that Agnes did not care for dress. If she 
should ask, of course they would give her as much as 
they gave the others. 

Agnes did not ask for anything—dress or kindness ; 
she waited for justice to be done her, and would have 
scorned to coax for or demand what should have been 
voluntarily rendered. 


sudden smile that lighted her face gloriously. And 





meet their guest, and while the two gentlemen sat 





she began to brush it about her fingers in large, coft 


first glimpse of him a pain had sunk into her heart. | 
His coming meant trouble to her, she knew. She! 


‘Bella demanding what she wanted, and Frances | 


** My hair is just the color of his,” she said, with a | 


urged. And after various little hummings and 

catching sounds from the instrument, here and there, 

| Frances managed to get through it. 

| ‘It is beautiful!’ he said, enthusiastically. ‘‘ You 
must learn it right away. I think, though, that it 
requires to be sung with a little more earnestness. 

| What time are you to start?” 

“ At ten; that is half an hour hence. Can you be 
ready?” 

“No; you must go without me. But I will follow 
| you by three o’cluck. There is business waiting at 
| the office.” 

He hurried away, her mother and sisters started 
on their excursion, and Agnes had the house to her- 
sell, except for two servants in a far corner. 

Parker Wiswell hurried through his business, but 
| found that he had got to go up to the house, before 
' joining the party. 

“{ hope I sha’n’t run across Agnes,” he thought; 
‘she isso comfuundedly supercilious and disagree- 
| able.” And he opened the dour softly, and stepped 
| into the entry. 





| 
| 
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He stopped, hearing the piano. A strong hand 
was playing scales, making them chase each other 
up and down, tangling them in winding folds, ser- 
pent-like, making them snap at each other in stacca- 
toes, dropping into a grand march of unison, four 
notes at a stroke, all merging and melting in the 
topmost twinkling uote. Then, at play again, they 
rolled over each other about the middle tones, re- 
minding the listener of dolphins playing in sunny 
waters. They leaped, they bound themselves to 
rapid little rans between tonic and dominant, finally, 
they scattered, and all hid themselves behind a great. 
golden chord that trembled, rich and full, over the 
keys. 

Then a magnificent voice broke out, and sung the 
Bugle Song. One saw that gorgeous picture, as she 
sang, so exquisitely dramatical was her pronuncia- 
tion, 80 expressive every tone of her rich, pure voice. 


“The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits, old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory! 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle, answer echoes, 
Dying, dying, dying." 

Such a voice! An eminent foreigner has said, 
“The American women do not sing, they howl.” 
But Herr Z. would have been enchanted, could he 
have heard this voice, whose power was forgotten in 
its melodiousness. Such trills, as though a star 
should twinkle audibly! such suave, silvery capers! 

As the last words of the song faded, the singer 
started up and confronted her listener, who stood in 
the doorway, thrilling from head to foot, his glowing 
eyes wide open, his lips parted and breathless. Then 
Parker Wiswell first saw the real Agnes Coburg, and 
seeing her, he beheld a magnificent beauty! 

Haughty and excited, triumphant in her own 
power, yet pierced with pain through her delight, 
she stood there, aglow. And in that first glance, she 
saw that she had conquered him. She smiled aslow, 
sweet smile as he came towards her. 

“T know, now, why I have always been so impa- 
tient and angry with you,” he exclaimed. “TI felt 
that you were deceiving me in some way—that you 
were mocking me. I felt that there was a mystery, 
and that I had not seen you. Now you can never- 
more be hidden from me!” 

He caught her hand, before she was aware, and 
pressed it ardently to his lips. A burning blush 
flashed across her face, and she shrank back. It was 
the first time any gentl had touched her hand, 
save in ceremonious greeting, and, fascinated as she 
was by this new homage, she was almost angry that 
it had approached so near. 

“Can I help it?” he asked. ‘Can I even repent? 
One salutes the hand of a queen.” 

*You are going to the picnic?” she inquired, 
carelessly. 

“Twas. May I stay with you?” 

* On no account! I think it high time you should 
start,” she replied. 

He turned abruptly from the room, and went up 
stairs, but without a spark of real. anger. After so 
much coldness and neglect, he did not expect her to 
be immediately gracious. Besides, his banishment 
had been pronounced in tones so soft he felt that it 
was her lips but not her heart:that sent him. 

Alone in his own room, a recollection flashed over 
him. On his way to Grandleigh, the winter before, 
he had met the Honorable Salem Morton, one of the 
most accomplished scholars and gentlemen in the 
country; a man whose word had weight, and whose 
praise was fame. 

“Going to Grandleigh?” the gentleman had said. 
“Do you know the Coburgs there?” 

“T am to study with Mr. Coburg,” Parker had said. 

“Then do find out a Miss Coburg who is a De Stael, 
without being loud or vain,” the gentleman had said, 
eagerly; “‘who is enchanting; who has a laugh like 
a robin-song, a voice the like of which is not on the 
continent, an eye that gives out light, a face which 
you cannot turn your eyes away from when it lights; 
in fine, who is a genius.” 

“TI shall be very happy to find such a prodigy,” the 
young man had said. ‘ Do you know her?” 

*“*T met her once,” Mr. Morton replied, sighing 
with pleasure at the recollection, ‘‘and I considered 
her the most superior woman I have ever seen. It 
was a year ago, and I was in the cars, riding from 
Dan to Beersheba. I was seated by a lady who was 
travelling alone, and after a while, we got into con- 
versation. At first, she was reserved, but after a 
while, got interested and earnest. 1 was enchanted. 
She was well-read, and what she had read she had at 
her finger’s ends. Not that she quoted ostentatious- 
ly; she was as modest and graceful as she was witty. 
We spent the whole afternoon together, and I fully 
intended to ask an exchange of names, and permis- 
sion to keep up an acquaintance so well worth 
having; but, as ill luck would have it, Jobn Malcolm 
came into the car, and called me away on some 
errand. I left her with an excuse, intending to re- 
turn ina few minutes. When I went back, she was 
not there. She had got out at the last station. I 
asked the conductor about her, and he said that he 
believed her to be a Miss Coburg, of Grandleigh. 
That was all I could learn; but if 1 should ever go to 
Grandleigh, I should find her. Please name what I 
have said to her, when you meet her, and express to 
her my regret for having lost sight of her then.” 

“It was Agnes!” exclaimed Parker Wiswell, when 
he recollected this conversation. 

He had looked for this paragon on first coming to 

the Coburgs, but seeing no one who answered to the 











‘Lady Agnes,” he said, looking in at the parlor 
door whéh he went down, “the Honorable Salem 
Morton requested me, six months ago, to express to 
you his regret for having lost you in the cars, his 
profound admiration for you, and his desire and de- 
termination to see you again.” 

She stared a little at first, then her eyes lighted 
with intelligence. 

“Thank you!” was all she said. 

He stood in the door, hesitating. ‘Need I go?” 
he pleaded. 

“No, stay,” she said, generously, meeting him half 
way. After all, it wasn’t his fault. 

Could it be the Agnes Coburg whom he had known, 
this bright and gracious lady? 

That evening, Miss Bella was dignified, and Miss 
Frances pouting. 

** We looked for you till the very last minute,” Mrs. 
Coburg said. ‘I told the girls that you must have 
met with an accident.” 

“T was detained; I could not get away,” was all 
the answer he gave. / 

Frances tossed her head, and cast a wondering and 
suspicious glance towards Agnes,who'was as quiet as 
ever, but had very red cheeks. What could itmean? 
Betty the servant girl had told her that Mr. Wiswell 
was at home with Miss Agnes all the afternoon. 

“They was singin’ and talkin’,’”’ said Betty; “and 
Miss Agnes do sing beautiful.” 

There could be but one solution, in the mind of 
Frances. Agnes was artful as well as odd, and had, 
moreover, fallen in love with Mr. Wiswell, and meant 
to get him away from her. A bitter jealousy rose in 
her heart with the thought, and a hatred as bitter. 
Strangers though they were, and great as was the 
mystery of Agnes’s character in the eyes of her 
family, the sisters could not but be aware that, in 
many things, she was their superior; and-a sort of 
unwilling admiration and fear was mingled with 
their contempt for her. Unconsciously they yielded 
to her taste in dress, and deportment, as far as she 
would allow her opinions to be seen; and one slight- 
ing word from her was enough to brand to them 
whatever it was applied to. 

So, though she persistently kept on the same course 
of conduct as before, and refused to receive any 
attentions from the young student, her sister’s sus- 
picions were not quieted. 

It was evident that he loved Agnes. If she spoke, 
he listened, and forgot to answer any one else. He 
watched her, he attended covertly to her wishes, he 
grew timid and agitated in her presence. Besides, 
they met sometimes. There were walks and rides to 
which others were not invited, and once Frances saw 
the gentleman slip a note into her sister’s hand. 


“It is shameful! it is clandestine!” Frances said, 
angrily, to Bell. ‘‘ Why do they not talk openly to- 
gether, as we talk with him?” 

“You know Agnes always had her own way of 
doing things,” answered Bella, who was better-tem- 
pered, and who was, also, less interested in the young 
man than Frances. 

“And a very bad way it is,” the girl retorted. 
“« Besides, I have lost confidence in Parker Wiswell. 
Father says that he is not a close student, and that 
he is extravagant. He says that, instead of having a 
little fortune, as we thought he had, he has nota 
cent. You know old Mr. Wiswell was a mean fellow, 
and kept his children close enough. Well, when he 
died, and as soon as they got possession of the prop- 
erty, Parker dropped his studies, and went to Europe. 
And there he wandered about, living like a Bohe- 
mian, till he had spent every dollar. And he only 
came here when he had nowhere else to go. Father 
says that every cent of income he has now, he gets 
by writing tor the magazines and papers, and that he 
is just the man to be always poor, and living from 
hand to mouth. Father is so dissatisfied that I think 
he will try to get rid of him.” 

At the same time, Agnes was saying to this im- 
provident gentleman, ‘It is useless for you to.ask 
me to ‘ throw aside the veil,’ as you call it. At home 
I must always appear as Ihave. It is not a mask 
which I have assumed, but one which has been im- 
posed on me. I dare say I may be morbid, but I 
shall never be able to act myself there.” 

‘*But when you have a home of your own, Agnes, 
it will be different,” said her companion, earnestly. 

She colored slightly, and remained silent. 

*O, if I had been less reckless!” he exclaimed, ‘*‘ I 
might now, but for my own folly, have a home to 
offer you. I had enough, but I never dreamed how! 
sbould want it. I had been kept too poor all my life, 
till my father died, and then I made amends to my- 
self, never thinking that I might be doing myself a 
greater wrong by my lavishness than he did me by 
his parsimony. It is true, I did not spend in riot, 
but I certainly did not spend carefully. I visited 
every place of note which I had longed to see, and 
instead of taking my pleasure for a year, I wandered 
about the earth during five years, sight-seeing and 
dreaming. I did not care to marry then, and thought 
that if I ever should, there would be time enough to 
finish my studies and provide for a family.” 

“Probably there will be time,” Agnes said, some- 
what coldly. 

‘But I wish to marry now,” he exclaimed. 

“Whom do you propose to marry?” she inquired, 
with increased stateliness. 

He reddened deeply. “I do not propose to any 
one now,” he said, in a voice that showed that he 
was deeply wounded. “I am poor. But if I were 
not, I should ask you to give me charge of your hap- 


piness, in the hope that my devotion might win your 
love.” 





description, had concluded it to have been uw mistake. 





mean to vex you; but I am not sure of myself. I 
cannot say that+I should be willing to marry you, 
though’! certainly like you. Let us forget that this 
subject has been mentioned.” 

He smiled, as he echoed the word “forget.” “It 
is easy to say, but not so easy to do,” he said. “Ido 
not promisé to forget, but I will promise not to speak 
again, until I have earned the right.” 

How could he doubt that she loved him, when he 
saw how her face had caught light and bloom since 
they had been friends, and when he heard the soft 
faltering of her voice when she addressed him? 

“T don’t suppose we need wait for you two,” said 
Frances’s sharp voice at the door. “ Bella and I are 
late, and the first prayer must be over by this time. 
Father and mother have been gone these fifteen 
minutes.” 

Agnes started up, annoyed and embarrassed. It 
was, indeed, late; and nothing vexed Mr. Coburg 
more than to have his family come into meeting after 
the services had commenced. 

The two sisters went on ahead, and she and Parker 
Wiswell followed, the four having the satisfaction of 
walking up the aisle of the church in the eyes of the 
minister and the whole assembled congregation. 

Something in it all, in spite of her mortification, 
gave Agnes a sense of the comical, and it was with 
an. effort that she suppressed the smile that tried to 
come, The very effort brightened her face, and, 
looking up during the sermon, she was aware that 
Colonel Fay’s eyes were fixed on her in undisguised 
admiration. He had been struck by the stately man- 
ner in which she had walked up the aisle, and fullow- 
ing her with his looks, had found his eyes chained to 
her face. Coming out of church he joined her, and, 
seeing that a shower was coming, invited her mother 
and Agnes to ride in his carriage. Agnes would have 
declined, but was anxious not to seem too much with 
Parker Wiswell, whom her sisters persistently left 
her with, and she accepted, in order to escape him. 
She saw that he walked off home alone, her sisters 
having turned the cold shoulder to him. The sight 
made her blood boil, and strengthened her predilec- 
tion fur one who was suffering slight on her account. 


Then followed three months of torment. Parker 
Wiswell was an impatient and jealous lover, and 
though Agnes had doubted befure if she could love 
him, the increased coldness which her family showed 
him bound her to him, and she got to almost believe 
that he was as necessary to her happiness as she 
seemed to be to his. 

Besides this, Colonel Fay was an assiduous lover, 
paying constant court to the family, but making it 
evident that Agnes was the cause of his attentions. 

The father was astonished, but satisfied; and be- 
lieving his young friend to be the only obstacle to so 
desirable a match, took occasion to request him to 
find another boarding-place. 

“You know our family is large, Parker,” he said, 
stiffly, “and I think that you might be more com- 
fortable elsewhere.” 

** Undoubtedly, sir!” the young man said, haugh- 
tily. ‘I will go this very evening.” 

*O, there is no hurry,” Mr. Coburg said. 
you to take time to find a place to suit you.” 

They had been speaking in the dining-room, and as 
the father went out, the young man went to the door 
of the parlor where the three sisters sat. 

“May I see you a moment, Agnes?” he asked, 
quietly, but in a tone so decided that she perceived 
instantly that something had happened. 

The other two exchanged a glance, as she rose and 
followed him to the library. He told her what had 
happened. 

“T shall take the seven o’clock train to town,” he 
said, “and tinish my studies there, with Judge R. 
I have lately received his consent todoso. Ina few 
weeks I can pass my examination, and commence 
practice. Agnes, what have you to say to me before 
I go?” 

He took both her hands in his, aud searched her 
face with his beautiful, earnest eyes. What could 
she do? This was the only one who had ever shared 
her tenderness, the only oue who had appreciated or 
valued her, and she knew that she was the innocent 
cause of their coldness to him. 

She met his eyes with her own overflowing with 
tears, ‘‘ What shall I do without you?” she cried. 

A smile broke over his face. 

“You need not do without me long,’ he said; “I 
will make a home for you. And when I have it, will 
you come?” ' 

“O,do not ask any promise of me!” she cried, 
clinging tohim ashe drew her into his arms. “I 
only know that I shall be utterly alone when you are 
gone. Ido not know whether my feeling for you is a 
sisterly one or not. I dare not say. Give me time to 
think.” 

And with that he was forced to go. 

, Agnes had a headache the next day. She had 
taken cold. As night came on, a flush stole over her, 
and she leaned out the window into the cool Septem- 
ber air to breatheits refreshment. A fog crept in from 
the sea, and she bared her neck and bosom to it. 
There could not be too much coolness. She would 
like to go out, she thought, and lie down in the wet 
grass of the garden. But her limbs pained her so 
that the effort would be too great. 

About this time, she remembered, Parker Wiswell 
had reached the city. But it seemed to her months 
since he started. O,if he had only taken her with 
him! She felt that she needed some one to take care 
of her. 

“Why, Agnes, is that you?” her father asked, in 
surprise, coming up stairs late and seeing her leaning 
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“You are very kind,” she said, sofily. “I did not 








She half turned toward him, then leaned out the 
window again without answering. 

* You will take cold in the fog,” he said, a little 
sharply. 

He thought that she was grieving for his student, 
and was amazed that she had that evening refused to 
see Colonel Fay. Her headache was a mere pretext. 
Still she made no answer, and, thoroughly vexed, he 
went to her. 

“You behave in a very strange manner for a re- 
spectable young woman,” he began, but stopped. She 
was staring vacantly at him, and her lips and cheeks 
were a vivid scarlet, dry and hot. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, child?” he exclaimed. 

**O, nothing, nothing, nothing,” she repeated, in a 
confusea way, slowly rubbing her forehead, as though 
to collect her thoughts. “I think there isn’t any- 
thing the matter.” 

** Does your head ache badly ?” he asked, frightened. 

*O no! It doesn’t ache,” she answered, in the 
samemanner. ‘“ That is, I don’t think that it aches.” 

Mr. Coburg caiied his wife, who called her daugh- 
ters, and between them they coaxed Agnes off to bed. 
The next morning a physician was called; not their 
family physician, who was ill, but a new one who had 
come to take his place. Agnes had typhoid fever, he 
pronounced, aud also called the case a critical one. 
She had great fever, and was quite wild. 


CHAPTER III. 
“Am i not like to thee?” 
The voice was sad and low; 
And between each word there seemed heard 
The universe's flow. 
“The like may sway the like; 
By which mysterious law, 
Mine eyes frcm thine, my lips from thine, 
The light and breath may draw, 
Margret, Margret.’ 

AGNES wandered in jungles, in deserts, in crowded 
and noisy cities, where the pavements scorched her 
feet; she was blown about by winds that parched her 
head and heart; she was pushed near blazing fur- 
naces, and she begged in vain for a drop of water; 
she climbed weary and painful heights, but the sum- 
mits toward which she toiled eluded her, rising ever 
asshe climbed. And through it all she was lonely and 
without help, save that, occasionally, for an instant 
some gentle and potent touch brought a fleeting re- 
lief and peace. Sheclung to such help, and entreated 
that it might not be withdrawn. 

One day she opened her eyes and saw her own 
chamber, There seemed to be no one there but her- 
self, and everything about the house was hushed. 
Through a window, from which one fold of the cur- 
tain was withdrawn, she saw an elm outside as 
yellow as gold. It had been green when she saw it 
last. She tried to raise her hand, and it fell at her 
side again. She turned her head, and felt that her 
hair had been cut off. Clearly she had had a severe 
iliness. 

Recollections of those long, dark days came back to 
her, and a warmth crept into her heart as she re- 
membered also the bright but intermittent thread of 
gold that had made even the dark intervals tolerable 
by the sweetness of its hoped-for or remembered 
help. She had called this friend Arthur, and now 
she spoke the name faintly, but with longing. A soft 
step came to the bedside. 

“‘ Did you speak, dear?” asked the motherly-looking 
woman who stood there. 

“Who are you?” asked Agnes, faintly. 

“T am the nurse, dear. I think that you are 
better.” 

Agnes looked at her a moment, took the drink she 
offered, then, with a sigh, turned her face to the 
pillow tosleep again. This must have been the person 
who had beenso kind to her. She had slept for 
some time, when she was again awakened by a soft 
touch on her wrist. Firm and quiet fingers pressed 
her pulse, and she knew that some one sat by her 
bedside. Her heart gave a bound at the thought of 
who that some one might be, and the faint, even 
thread that beat under the doctor’s fingers swelled 
and quickened. She turned her head and looked at 
him. It was a strong and manly face that met her 
gaze, but one, at the same time, full of the sweetest 
and most re-assuring quiet. 

Doctor Yuler might have been forty years of age, 
and was a fine-looking rather than a handsome man. 
It took intelligent eves to find his chief attractions. 
The tones of his many-toned voice, the subtle graces of 
his speech and manner, both outwardly unpretending, 
his exquisitely fine perceptions, and modes of con- 
veying meaning by a look, a gesture, a breath, even, 
all would elude a careless or uncultivated observer. 
But in his patient was one who could read all. More- 
over, he could, at times, be handsomer than any man 
Agnes had ever seen, some light breaking vut and 
wrapping him in a veil of beauty. This man’s quiet 
blue eyes met her eager dark ones for an instant, and 
he suffered a slow smile to rise to his lips. 

“*You are welcome home again,” he said. “ You 
have been a weary journey.” 

“Is your name Arthur?” she asked, breathlessly, 
never taking her eyes from his face. 

A faint and exquisitely beautiful blush, not of em- 
barrassment, but of sensibility, melted over his face 
at her question. 

“ Yes, my name is Arthur Yuler. I am the doctor 
who will take the place of Doctor Fenwick. Pvor 
Doctor Fenwick’s health has quite failed, and he has 
given up practice, for a time, at least. You have 
been four weeks ill, and I have had the care of you.” 
At this perfectly matter-of-fuct statement of the 
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position of affairs, Agnes blushed and shrank a little, 





































































realizing the unconventionality of the question she 
had put. He felt herembarrassment at once. Some 
fine shades of tenderness softened his commonplace | 
manner, and he gently touched her pulse again. Her | 
glance followed his motion, and she noticed how | 
shapely and white his hand was, and saw in the 
round and tapering fingers the secret of his soft 
touch. j 

O, those days of convalescence! ‘The slow creeping , 
of strength that came back to brace the frail and , 
shadowy form, the brightening color, the whole new- 
growing life! Everybody was kind, and she was so 
grateful fur what they had done tor her. She trem- 
bled with pleasure when Bella bent once to smooth 
her hair gently back, and would have spoken some |: 
loving word, but feared that the tears would come 

with them. She even looked with complacency on 
Colonel Fay, who came in the very first timeshe went , 
down stairs. 
house every day, and had kept her supplied with the 
finest fruits to be found in the market. 

But what gave the crowning charm to everything 
else was that daily call from Doctor Yuler. He did 
not cease to come when she no longer needed him, | 
but, being a favorite with al) the family, and a, 
stranger in the town, came like an intimate friend. 

One of the first things Agnes did after her recovery 
was to write to Parker Wiswell, and tell him that she | 
could not be his wife. Her note was brief but de- 
cided, and he saw that there was no appeal. She , 
could never again mistake friendship for love, for 
her heart had found its master even while she lay , 
panting and writhing in the clutches of the fever. ' 

The letter written, the next question was who 
should post it for her. Feeling as they all did about - 

Mr. Wiswell, she could not bear to mention him to , 
them, the less that she shrank from telling them that 
she had no longer any but a friendly connection with 
him. She would not condescend to make a confidant , 
of a servant, and she did not like to set any visitor , 
gossiping. The only way was to ask the doctor. 

“If you would just drop this in the office as you ; 
pass,” she said, as he was going. { 

He placed it quietly in his pocket before turning to 
the others, and she knew that, in spite of the assumed 
carelessness of his manner, he had perceived her de- 
sire for secrecy. 

Colonel Fay came that day in his carriage and took 
her out toride, her mother accompanying them. Th: 
gentleman was gallantry itself. He took them 
through the pl test, jest roads; he begged 
them to stop at his house, and he brought out retresh- 
ments to the carriage when they declined to alight. 
His manner was so impressive that for the first tim: 
Agnes suspected what everybody else had long known 
and vexed enough she was. When she stepped ou 
at her own door, she resolved that she would neve: 
again enter his carriage or take his gifts. 

“Such a delightful drive as we have had!” ex 
claimed Mrs. Coburg, finding the doctor with Bell: 
and Frances. 











“Are you not tired, Miss Agnes?” asked the doctor, 
somewhat seriously, placing a chair into which sh: 
sank wearily. 
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‘Not much,” she said, smiling up at him. 
Frances caught the look, and her jealousy blaze 
up. She would not sit by and see Agnes captivating 
all the gentlemen with her artful ways, if she coul 

| prevent it. 

“I say, Agnes, Parker Wiswell will be jealous, 
you are not careful,” she said, with a laugh. 

A deep red rose to her sister’s cheek, and for 
moment she looked down without answering. S): 
did not see, but she felt the searching eyes that dwe. 
on her, and when she looked up, Doctor Yuler’s fax 
was flushed deeply, and his mouth was stern. 81 
made a desperate effort to defeat her sister’s malic: 

“You know, Frances,” she said, with some hea: 
“that Mr. Wiswell has neither the right nor has! 
any reason fur jealousy.” 

Mrs. Coburg had gone up stairs, and, fearing ascen: 
Bella rose hastily and proposed to assist her sister \ 
her room, that she might rest before tea. 

“] didn’t mean to vex Aggie,” Frances laughe:! 
when she and the doctor were left alone; “ but 
really think that she is too bad. I don’t like the wa 
she treats Parker. But, then, coquetry is natural 
some.” 

‘J should not imagine your sister to bea coquette 
the gentleman said, with some coldness. 

“ Q, she is an unconscious coquette,” said Franc: 
carelessly. ‘Now when Parker was here, he w 
nearly the same as engaged to another lady. Ag; 
noticed him, and he was immediately captivat 
When he went away, a few weeks ago, they w 
engaged. Then the colonel stepped in, and— Ws 

I don’t know what will happen; but Parker is po: 
and the colone] is rich. 1 have reason to think th 
Aggie doesn’t mean to fulfil her engagement. b 
then she can do as she pleases.” 

Doctor Yuler turned away with a burning he: 
This was the girl whom he had fancied to be the & 
of truth! This was the way in which she suared 
victims—the pleading, shy eyes, the faint, sw: 
smile, the softening tones of her voice. He shive 
with a passion of jealousy and anger, aud with ast 
ishment at hisown emotion. He would have thou; 
any other man weak who should beso realy to bel: 
anything against one whom he had trusted; i: 
jealousy never listens to reason. He was @ pr: 

man, and would sooner have died than given « 
woman the chance to boast a coquette’s triumph © 
him. 
He acted hia part well. He came quite as usu 
he did not leave off his kindness to Agnes, but 
infused into ita chill which he well knew that 
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realizing the unconventionality of the question she 
had put. He felt herembarrassment at once. Some 
fine shades of tenderness softened his commonplace 
manner, and he gently touched her pulse again. Her 
glance followed his motion, and she noticed how 
shapely and white his hand was, and saw in the 
round and tapering fingers the secret of his soft 
touch. 

O, those days of convalescence! ‘The slow creeping 
of strength that came back to brace the frail and 
shadowy form, the brightening color, the whole new- 
growing life! Everybody was kind, and she was so 
grateful fur what they had done tor her. She trem- 
bled with pleasure when Bella bent ounce to smooth 
her hair gently back, and would have spoken some 
loving word, but feared that the tears would come 
with them. She even looked with complacency on 
Colonel Fay, who came in the very first time she went 
down stairs. He had sent flowers from his green- 
house every day, and had kept her supplied with the 
finest fruits to be found in the market. 

But what gave the crowning charm to everything 
else was that daily call from Doctor Yuler. He did 
not cease to come when she no longer needed him, 
but, being a favorite with all the family, and a 
stranger in the town, came like an intimate friend. 

One of the first things Agnes did after her recovery 
was to write to Parker Wiswell, and tell him that she 
could not be his wife. Her note was brief but de- 
cided, and he saw that there was no appeal. She 
could never again mistake friendship for love, for 
her heart had found its master even while she lay 
pantiug and writhing in the clutches of the fever. 

The letter written, the next question was who 
should post it for her. Feeling as they all did about 
Mr. Wiswell, she could not bear to mention him to 
them, the less that she shrank from telling them that 
she had no longer any but a friendly connection with 
him. She would not condescend to make a confidant 
of a servant, and she did not like to set any visitor 
gossiping. The only way was to ask the doctor. 

“If you would just drop this in the officeas you 
pass,” she said, as he was going. 

He placed it quietly in his pocket before turning to 
the others, and she knew that, in spite of the assumed 
carel of his , he had perceived her de- 
sire for secrecy. 

Colonel Fay came that day in his carriage and took 
her out toride, her mother accompanying them. The 
gentleman was gallantry itself. He took them 
through the pleasantest, sunniest roads; he begged 
them to stop at his house, and he brought out retresh- 
ments to the carriage when they declined to alight. 
His manner was so impressive that for the first time 
Agnes suspected what everybody else had long known, 
and vexed enough she was. When she stepped out 
at her own door, she resolved that she would never 
again enter his carriage or take his gitts. 

“Such a delightful drive as we have had!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Coburg, finding the doctor with Bella 
and Frances. 

“Are you not tired, Miss Agnes?” asked the doctor, 
somewhat seriously, placing a chair into which she 
sank wearily. 

** Not much,” she said, smiling up at him. 

Frances caught the look, and her jealousy blazed 
up. She would not sit by and see Agnes captivating 
all the gentlemen with her artful ways, if she could 
prevent it. 

“I say, Agnes, Parker Wiswell will be jealous, if 
you are not careful,” she said, with a laugh. 

Adeep red rose to her sister’s cheek, and fora 
moment she looked down without answering. She 
did not see, but she felt the searching eyes that dwelt 
on her, and when she looked up, Doctor Yuler’s face 
was flushed deeply, and his mouth was stern. She 
made a desperate effort to defeat her sister’s malice. 

**You know, Frances,” she said, with some heat, 
“that Mr. Wiswell has neither the right nor has he 
any reason fur jealousy.” 

Mrs. Coburg had gone up stairs, and, fearing ascene, 
Bella rose hastily and proposed to assist her sister to 
her room, that she might rest before tea. 

“I didn’t mean to vex Aggie,” Frances laughed, 
when she and the doctor were left alone; “ but I 
really think that she is too bad. I don’t like the way 
she treats Parker. But, then, coquetry is natural to 
some.” 

“I should not imagine your sister to bea coquette,” 
the gentleman said, with some coldness. 

“ O, she is an unconscious coquette,” said Frances, 
carelessly. ‘‘Now when Parker was here, he was 
nearly the same as engaged to another lady. Aggie 
noticed him, and he was immediately captivated. 
When he went away, a few weeks ago, they were 
engaged. Then the colonel stepped in, and— Well, 
I don’t know what will happen; but Parker is poor, 
and the colonel is rich. 1 have reason to think that 
Aggie doesn’t mean to fulfil her engagement. But 
then she can do as she pleases.” 

Doctor Yuler turned away with a burning heat. 
This was the girl whom he had fancied to be the soul 
of truth! This was the way in which she snared her 
victims—the pleading, shy eyes, the faint, sweet 
smile, the softening tones of her voice. He shivered 
with a passion of jealousy and anger, and with aston- 
ishmentat hisownemotion. He would have thought 
any other man weak who should beso ready to believe 
anything against one whom he had trusted; but 
jealousy never listens to reason. He was a proud 
man, and would sooner have died than given any 
woman the chance to boast a coquette’s triumph over 
him, 

He acted his part well. He came quite as usual; 
he did not leave off his kindness to Agnes, but he 
infused into it a chill which he well knew that she 








would perceive, making it seem that his gentle care 
was given rather from duty than from inclination. 
He knew that she felt the change, and rejoived in the 
knowledge. He felt hisown pain soothed when he 
saw her startled, questioning glance, or how she 
would turn suddenly away from a kindness which 
had no heart in it. It was wounded vanity, he 
thought, and finding that he hurt, struck again. 

But Agnes was as proud as he, and if he could 
appear careless, so could she. There is a pain that 
reddens the cheeks, and the girl’s heart bled such 
roses now. There is alaughter that comes instead of 
sobbing, and Agnes learned to laugh thus. Stung by 
his own pain, and angered by her apparent careless- 
ness, he tried every art to draw from her some be- 
tvayal of feeling. He was alternately careless and 
tender; he let her see how fascinating he could be, 
then turned away as though he did not care to fasci- 
nate her. If Agnes had suspected that his caprice 
was prompted by jealousy, then he would have tri- 
umphed; but she thought that he trifled, and her 
self-control exceeded his own. 

One evening they had been speaking of weddings, 
apropos of the marriage of a friend. It was an 
autumn evening, a8 warm as summer, and Agnes 
leaned from a window a little apart from the others. 

“And when are we to congratulate you?” asked 
Doctor Yuler, going to her. 

“*T really do not know,” she replied, quietly. 

“Cannot Mr. Wiswell persuade you to find out?” 
he said, in a low tone, unheard by the others. 

“T am not going to marry Mr. Wiswell,” she said, 
turning to look out the window. 

“Youare decided,” he said, lightly. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
might substitute the name of Colonel Fay.” 

The light tone stung her, and a bitter impulse was 
in her heart. She turned to him again, and, leaning 
back in her chair, spoke in a haughty, languid voice: 

“Treally cannot decide. What would you advise?” 

The blood rushed hotly to his face. 

“If you can entertain the thought for an instant, I 
advise you to marry him by all means. He is rich, 
and cannot live forever.” : 

“Thank you!” she drawled, and rose, wrapping a 
shawl about her. Turning to catch the “falling 
drapery, her face was away from him; but as she 
half-turned at the dour, it seemed to him that she 
was paler than usual. 

It made him uneasy. He thought it over that 
night, and resolved to be gentler the next day. But 
when he went to the house the next day, Agnes was 
out driving with Colonel Fay, for the first time with- 
out a third person. They returned while he was 
there, and the elderly lover came limping into the 
parlor with Agnes, his florid face wearing an unusual 
fiush, and his expression smiling and triumphant. 
Agnes carried herself very erect; her cheeks were 
crimson, and her eyes flashed with excitement, as 
she glanced at the company, and saw the doctor and 
all her own family. 

“You need not mind speaking before the doctor, 
colonel,” she said, with a strange, bitter-sweet smile. 
“ He will, I am sure, be delighted tocongratulate you. 
[must beg to be excused, for our drive was so long 
that I am tired.” 

She courtesied to the silent company, and walked 
steadily out of the room. 

“Tam sure that you will all congratulate me when 
I tell you that my dear Miss Agnes has promised to 
marry me this very fall,’? announced the gentleman, 
with eager satisfaction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coburg were delighted and profuse, 
the sisters smiling and complimentary. But Doctor 
Yuler was looking from a window, and said nothing. 

“Doctor, wont you congratulate me?” demanded 
the bappy wooer. 

The doctor turned from the window with a smile. 

“Tf you will allow me, colonel,” he said. “But I 
am really ashamed to be caught intruding at such a 
time. Allow me to leave your family privacy undis- 
turbed on this happy occasion.” 

Before they had time to answer he was gone. 

The next week Mrs. Coburg and Agnes went up to 
town to buy the wedding outfit, and as it happened, 
the doctor did not see the bride-elect before she went. 
She was busy, and he called but once. 

The colonel could not stay away from his intended 
but followed her to town, and there came gay accounts 
of their doings there. Theatre, opera, parties, and 
drives took up the time that was not given to shopping 
and the dress-maker. Agnes seemed to be fascinated 
with the excitement, and made the colonel promise 
that a partof the winter should be spent in town. 
She even sent her lover and her mother back to 
Grandleigh, and remained herself with a friend till 
only three days before the wedding. Then, when the 
house was in all the bustle of near preparation, she 
came home with trunks full of finery. 

They were to be married in church in the morning, 
spend the day at Mr. Coburg’s, and start for town in 
the evening. 

The wedding-day dawned brilliant and chilly, and 
as soon as the church door opened, people began to 
crowd in, filling every inch of space not reserved for 
invited guests. 

Doctor Yuler had said that he would not be able to 
go, but when the time came, he could not stay away. 
He had not set eyes on Agnes since the time when 
she walked into the room at home on the day of her 
engagement, and he longed yet dreaded to see her. 
Now he hurried to the church, and stood just inside 
the vestibule as the bridal party entered. As his 
eyes fell on her, his heart smote him with a pain and 
self-reproach intolerable. She was a victim, and he 
might have saved her! So said the white face, and 
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laces, and jewels, but only that face, white and cold 
with despair. 

It seemed but an instant before they came out 
again, and her head was bent and hidden in her veil. 
But as she passed near him, and, in the crowd, was 
pressed close to him, without looking up she put her 
ungloved hand, where the wedding-ring was, into 
his, gave his hand one quick, soft clasp, and left a 
slip of paper in it. Then she passed on, and was 
handed into her carriage. ~ 

Hurrying away by himself, Doctor Yuler tore open 
the note and read it. 


“TI thought I could follow your advice,” it said, 
“but I miscalculated my strength. They will send 
for you to-day; will not you say that it was heart- 
disease? You knowthatI have had palpitation. Do 
this much to shield the memory of one who loved 
you so. O, Arthur, I never loved any one but you! 
Farewell.” 


What diditmean? Wasshecrazy? Butshe loved 
him! In that thought he forgot all else for a while— 
wrapped in the bliss and the despair. She loved 
him, and it could not be possible that he had lost her! 
He read the note again, then sprang on to his horse 
and rode up to Mr. Coburg’s. The reception was not 
to be for two hours, and Bella looked surprised as she 
met him in the hall. 

*‘ Where is Agnes?” he demanded. 

“ She is lying down,” her sister said, staring. “She 
is tired.” 

“Go and look at her,” he said, almost wildly. 
“She looked illin church. Go and see how she is.” 

“Why, doctor,” Bella said, a little stiffly, “Agnes 
was only tired, and she would be angry if I were to 
gotoher. She particularly requested that she might 
not be disturbed.” 

“ Bella!” he said, grasping her arm, ‘I mean what 
Isay. Go!” 

She looked at him, grew pale, then hastened up to 
her sister's room. There she lay in her bridal robes, 
white and cold! 

Doctor Yuler had followed Bella up, and at her cry 
he went into the room. 

“©, Agnes! Agnes!” screamed her sister, rushing 
down stairs. 

But Arthur Yuler bent over the white-robed form, 
and pressed his lips to her cold mouth, whose chill 
sank down into his heart, which was never again to 
know either love or peace! 


THE FOUR HENRYS. 








ONE stormy evening, as the rain fell in torrents, 
an old woman, who lived in a miserable hut in the 
forest of St. Germain, and who passed in the sur- 
rounding country for a kind of witch, heard a loud 
knocking at her door. She opened it, and a young 
man on horseback presented himself and craved 
hospitality. By the dull light of a lamp which she 
held in her hand, she perceived him to be a young 
nobleman. He appeared to be quite young, and his 
dress denoted rank. The old woman lighted a fire, 
and inquired of the stranger whether he was hungry, 
and desired food. The appetite of a youth of sixteen 
is like his heart at the same age, craving, and not 
difficult to please, and he i y pted her 
offer. A morsel of cheese and a loaf of black bread 
from the cupboard was all the old dame could produce. 

“T have nothing more,” said she, to the young 
nobleman. ‘This is all that your grinding tithes 
and taxes leave a poor creature to offer a traveller. 
The peasants, too, in this country, call me a witch 
and sorceress, and make that excuse to their con- 
science for stealing from me the little that my poor 
old field produces.” 

“‘ Ma foi!’ said the young man; “if ever I become 
king of France, I will suppress the taxes and teach 
people better.” 

“ God grant it!” replied the old woman. 

At these words the gentleman drew to the table to 
commence his repast; but at the same moment a 
fresh knock at the door arrested him. 

The old woman opened it, and perceived another 
horseman drenched with rain, who also begged for 
shelter. The same hospitality was instantly granted 
him, and on the stranger’s entrance, she perceived 
that the man was young, and judging from his ap- 
pearance, of noble descent. 

“ What! is it you, Henry?” cried one. 

“Yes, Henry,” replied the -other. 

named Henry. 
’ The old woman discovered from their conversation 
that they were of a number ofa large hunting party, 
conducted by the king, Charles IX., which had been 
dispersed by the storm. 

“Mother,” said the second comer, “have you 
nothing better to offer us?” 

“Nothing,” replied she. 

“Then,” said he, ‘‘ we will go shares.” 

The first Henry demurred, but glancing at the 
resolute eye and strong frame of the second Henry, 
said, in a somewhat chagrined tone, “Agreed; we 
shall share equally.” 

He dared not express his secret motive, but he 
feared, if not sharing equally, his companion would 
appropriate the whole. They accordingly sat down 
either side of the table, and one had already begun 
to eat the bread with his dagger, when a third knock 
was heard at the door. The meeting wus indeed 
singular. It was again a youth, a nobleman, anda 
Henry. The okl woman looked at them with aston- 
ishment. The first comer wished to hide the bread 
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steady, accusing eyes that looked into his an instant 


and cheese. The second replaced them on the table, 
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and laid his sword by the side. The third Henry 
smiled. 

“You do not wish, then, that I should share your 
supper?’ said he. ‘ Well, [can wait; I have astrong 
stomach.” 

“The supper,” said the first Henry, “ belongs by 
right to the first comer.” 

“The supper,” said the second, “ belongs to him 
who knows best how to defend it.” 

The third Henry became red with angor, and said, 
haughtily: 

“ Perhaps it belongs to him who knows best how 
to fight for it.” 

These words were scarcely uttered when the first 
Henry drew his poignard; the two others their 
swords. As they were first beginning the affray, 
they were startled by a fourth knock at the cabin 
door; a fourth young man, a fourth nobleman, a 
fourth Henry was introduced. At the sight of drawn 
swords he produced his own, and, attaching himself 
to the weakest party, he joined in the combat. 

The old woman, terrified, hid herself, and the 
weapons struck everything in their reach. The lamp 
fell down, and was extinguished, but they continued 
to fight in the darkness. The noise of the swords 
lasted sometime, then gradually became less, and at 
length ceased altogether. The old woman ventured 
to issue from her hiding-place, and, rekindling the 
lamp, she perceived the four young men stretched on 
the ground, each having a slight wound. She exam- 
ined them carefully, and found that fatigue, rather 
than loss of blood, had overcome them. They arose 
from the ground, one after the other, and ashamed of 
what had transpired in the héat of their passion, they 
began laughing, and exclaimed: 

“Come, let us sup together, without any more 
fighting.” 

But when they came to look for their supper, they 
found it on the ground, all trodden under foot and 
stained with blood. Meagre as it was, they regretted 
it. In addition to this, the cabin was destroyed, and 
the old witch, seated in a corner, fixed her pale, red 
eyes on the four young men. 

“Why dost thou stare on us thus?” said the first 
Henry, who was troubled at her gaze. 

“Tam reading the fates written on your foreheads,” 
replied she. 

The second Henry commanded her sternly to dis- 
close them, and the two others laughingly acquiesced. 
The old woman replied, “‘As you have all four met in 
this cabin, so shall you all meet in alike destiny. As 
you have trampled under foot and stained with blood 
the power you might mutually share—as you have 
devastated and impoverished this cottage, so will you 
devastate and lay waste France—as you have all four 
been wounded in the darkness, so you will all four 
perish by treason and a violent death.” 

The four young noblemen could not refrain from 
laughing at the woman’s prediction. 

These four young noblemen were the four heroes of 
the League—two as its leaders, and two as its enemies. 

Henry of Conde: poisoned by his wife at Saint 
Jean d’Angely. 

Henry of Guise; assassinated at Blois by the 
Forty-five. 

Henry of Valois: assassinated by Jacques Clement 
at Saint Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon: assassinated at Paris by 
Ravillac. 





A BOY’S ESSAY. 

When I lend a man two shillings I expect him to 
return the amount. I hatea mean man, Zdo. The 
only way to get my money back is to borrow two 
shillings of somebody else. I should think it was a 
very pleasant thing to be a rich man, because then 
you can often lend a fellow two shillings without ex- 
pecting it back again. Whatarich man our governor 
is! Plenty of two shillingses about him. I believe 

oul 
. But what is money without honor? Not but what 
our governor has lots of it—1 mean honor. So have 
I; but what is honor without money? That is just 
why I want my two shillings back. Yes, and I mean 
to have them at any price. At least, not at any 
price; because, if I gave two and a penny, I should 
lose the odd penny, and then I should be a fool. If I 
had to choose between being a fool and losing the 
odd penny, I should say, ‘‘ Hang the odd penny!” 

And now I must go down to the docks and clear 
that wine. The intervals of business are jolly 
short! 





A FRENCH MUSSEL FARM. 

About April, the mussels become milky and un- 
palatable, although there are still many branches of 
them fit fur the market. It is in the months between 
July and January that the great harvest goes on, 
and the chief money-business isdone. If the mussels 
are to be sent to a distance, they are separated and 
cleared from all kinds of dirt, packed in hampers and 
bags, and sent away on the backs of horses or in 
carts; while those required for more local comsump- 
tion are kept in pits dug at the bottom of the cliff, and 
within the enclosure where the men keep the trous- 
seau of the bouchots. ‘There are no less than a hun- 
dred and forty horses and about a hundred carts en- 
gaged in the trade; aud the mussels are distributed 
within a radius of about a hundred miles of Esnandes, 
more than thirty thousand journeys being made in 
the service, In addition to this land-carrying, forty 
or fifty barques are in the habit-of visiting the port, 
to bear away the mussels to still greater distances, 
making in all about seven hundred and tifty voyages 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOST AT SEA. 








BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





I look up yonder, to the crimson bars which span the sky, 

And catching from theirlustre + 

Something sweet and solemn in my soul, 

As if it were a glimpse 

Of heaven's shining crowns and gleaming stars my eyes 
beheld, 

I suddenly bethink me of another time, 

When, standing underneath an autumn sun like this, 

I thought that all of heaven had come to me 

In one sweet, precious draught of bliss: 

I knew you loved me then, 

And I believed God loved us both, 

And held us safe in his great heart of hearts. 


Do you remember. on that night, 
How you drew the blush-red roses from my hair, 
And, clasping both our hands about them, 
Said, smiling assurance meanwhile 
Into my uplifted, paling face: 
“These roses kissed your forehead, dear; 
But I must kiss your very lips, and call you mine ?”’ 
And as you spoke, 
The sun came through the glowing clouds, 
And touched my hair— 
A benison from angel hands, you said; 
And then the swift, incoming tide crept up, 
And met our feet 
In one quick, passionate embrace. 


How I have loved the sea since then! 

And when I hear the rushing waters on the shore, 
How tender grows my soul 

In thinking of your face! 

It is not strange, in such an hour, 

That I should often quite forget 

That our heart-anchor broke its moorings, 

And was lost at sea long years ago. 


Well, what matter? 
You have found new ways of peace, 
And I—fresh roses for my hair! 
Our ways, though very fir apart, 
Are pleasant, doubtless ; 
So let us hold our own unfalteringly to the end. 
If bitter smiles shall now ar d then 
Creep up and quiver on our lips, 
We still will make no sign; 
Our pride is great and strong, 
And being sach, it surely must not yield. 





BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


~ 





CHAPTER XXII. 
JANE GARROD'S QUEST. 

ABEL GARROD was struck next day with the pale, 
anxious looks of his wife. and thought to. himself 
that she was getting to talk less than ever, which 
‘ was decidedly a pity, as tending, in his opinion, to 
make life duller than it need be. But, well or ill, 
Jane went to church twice that Sunday—not to the 
church at Normanford, but to the little church at 
Kingsthorpe, only half a mile away; thinking, per- 
haps, thereby to calm her thoughts, and tranquillize 
her mind. But, for once, the service took no hold on 
her, the words seeming to float far away above her 
head, as though addressed to quite other ears than 
hers. Do what she might, her thoughts would go 
back to that terrible token hidden away in the land- 
lady’s work-box at Fairwood; and whichever way 
she turned, she seemed to see before her Marie’s pale 
frightened face, as she had seen it in that last mo- 
ment ere it passed from her sight for ever. Monday 
was spent by Jane in a silent inward struggle—the 
whole of the day, and far into the night; and Abel 
waking up some time in the dark hours, found his 
wife pacing to and fro in the bedroom, and heard her 
muttering strange words to herself. . 

“TI can hold out no longer,” she said; “ I must go 
on with it. An invisible hand draws me forward, 
and I cannot resist. O, why was not this task given 
to another?” 

Abel marvelled greatly, but being wise in his own 
dull way, asked no questions, and pretended to be 
asleep. 

Any one going from Kingsthorpe to Fairwood has 
the choice of two roads by which to travel. The old 
road is straggling and tortuous, but tolerably level; 
and winds pleasantly along for a mile or two of the 
way, close to the high cliffs which shut out the sea 
on that part of the coast; by it, the distance between 
the two places is eleven miles and a half. The new 
road cuts straight across country, regardless of hill 
or dale; and although by no means so picturesque as 
the old road, has this great advantage over its rival, 
that it makes the distance to Fairwood but eight 
miies and a quarter, and has, in consequence, mo- 
nopolized the whole of the traffic between the two 
places; for Fairwood is not touched by the railway. 
About half a mile before reaching Fairwood, the two 
roads, old and new, merge into one, and are here 
joined by the road from Berryhill and other inland 
towns; at which junction a toll-bar has been judi- 
ciously planted, with a thoughtful eye on the pockets 
of all, not being foot-passengers, who may choose to 
come or go by any of the three routes. To the gar- 
rulous graybeard who adwinistered the oftice of col- 
lector at the toll-bar, went Jane Garrod on tho after- 
noon of Tuesday. Jane’s visit was made with a pur- 
pose; but sbe was too cautious to let the old man— 
with whom she had one of those state-of-the-weather 


who live wide apart in country places—suspect any- 
thing of the kind. During the summer and autumn 
months, the old man had generally a store of mild 
ginger beer in thick stone bottles, set out at his door 
for the delectation of thirsty wayfarers; and Jane, 
when she reached the gate this afternoon, bade the 
old man good-day, and then asked to be supplied 
with a bottle of the beverage in question; and sat 
down in the roomy porch, that she might rest her- 
self, and discuss it with the amount of leisure requi- 
site for its proper appreciation. The afternoon was 
close and warm for the time of the year, and Jane 
was really tired with her long walk. 

“It’s along tramp, Mrs. Garrod, all the way from 
Kingsthorpe, at your time o’ life—not that you be so 
very old either,” said Matthew, as he drew the cork 
with a trembling hand. 

** Ay, that it is,” answered Jane; ‘and I never 
walk it without wishing I could afford to keep my 
carriage, and ride like a lady. It would be pleasant, 
now, to have Luke Grayling’s gig on such a day as 
this. A nice trap to ride in—I dare say you know 
it?” 

* Ay, I know the trap you mean well enow,” said 
Matthew. ‘It has been through this gate more 
than once, or twice either.” 

“It’s not much used, I think, except for picnics 
and pleasure-parties,” said Jane. 

“T dun know about that,” said Matthew. ‘I seen 
it with a young couple in it going a-pleasuring, more 
than once; and then, again, I seen it t’other way. 
Why, no longer ago than last Thursday night was a 
month, about half after six, a gent druv up in it all 
alone, and the moment I clapt eyes on it, I knew it 
was Luke Grayling’s turn-out. ‘And where be you 
sprung from?’ ses I, to myself. ‘You came down 
th’ owd road from Kingsthorpe, but I never seen you 
go that way this morning.’ And then I settled that 
he must have gone round by Leavenworth, which 
would account for my not seeing him pass my way. 
While I was turning the matter over in my mind, 
the gent paid me the toll, and had got a fair start 
again, when he turned the horse’s head round, and 
druv back. ‘ I’ve had a spill,’ ses he tome, ‘and 
gotinto the mud. I don’t like going into Fairwood 
this figure; and if you can find me some soap and 
water, and a clothes-brush, and will hold my horse 
for five minutes, 1’ll give you balf-a-crown for your 
trouble.’ Now, it isn’t every day that I’ve the chance 
of earning half-a-crown in five minutes; so I nodded 
my head to him, and got him the soap and water; 
and then he got down from the gig, and I saw that 
his hands and face were all muddy, and his hat 
crushed, and his coat dirty into the bargain. Sol 
minded the horse, while he titivated himself up a 
bit; and Le gave me the half-crown all right, and 
druv off; and I’ve never clapt eyes on him since.” 

“Some young spark, most likely, who didn’t know 
how to drive properly,” said Jane. 

“ Not so young, either,” said the old man. “ About 


way; whena girl, she had traversed it scores of times 
with her mother; knew it for three miles of its course 
as a road overshadowed with moss-grown trunks and 
interlacing boughs; shut in by high green banks, the 
chosen home of primrose and violet; knew it further 
on, where it came suddenly out of hiding, out on to 
the bare summits of the cliffs, open to every wind of 
heaven, with the unquiet sea fretting far below; 
knew it here fora road unfenced, and dangerous for 
strangers to traverse on dark nights, when to wander 
three yards from the beaten track would be sudden 
destruction toman or beast; knew it still further on, 
towards the end of its course, where it deserted the 
sea and the breezy sheep-walks, and shut itself in 
between decorous stone-walls, and parted with some 
of its mud and all its picturesqueness, and succeeded 
in mending its ways,and in becoming thoroughly 
dull and commonplace. : 

With slow steps and anxious eyes, Jane Garrod 
traversed this road as far as the first stone wall, and 
then back again. ‘Nothing to-day, nothing to- 
day!” she muttered to herself, with a sigh of relief, 
as she turned wearily into the house. 

She passed next day quietly within doors; but the 
day following that, a fever of unrest began to burn 
once more in her veins, and she felt that there was 
no peace for her till one more effort, at least, had 
been made to solve the dark mystery which seemed 
to have shut out for ever her old happy frame of 
mind. Again, with slow steps and anxious eyes, she 
traversed the old coach-road as far as the first, stone- 
wall, without discovering the slightest token such as 
she half-expected yet dreaded to find. When she had 
got about half-way on her return, she felt compelled 
to sit down and rest for a few minutes; anxiety of 
mind seemed of late to have weakened her bodily 
strength. She knew the point from which the finest 
view on the whole road could be obtained, and as she 
was now close to it, she made for it instinctively. It 
was the headland called Martell’s Leap. It stood 
boldly out from the ordinary cliff-line on that part of 
the coast, and was clothed at its summit with short 
fine grass, while its white scarred front had an almost 
perpendicular fall of more than two hundred feet to 
the boulder-strewn beach below. It was called 
‘‘Martell’s Leap,” because, as the story ran, more 
than a century befvre, a certain Squire Martell rode 
his horse over the brink in a fit of madness, and was 
dashed to pieces at the foot. Jare sat down on the 
grass close to the edge of the cliff, and loosened her 
bonnet-strings, and rested her aching head in her 
hands, and closed her eyes, and went back in memo- 
ry to the time—more than thirty years befure—when 
she and her mother, coming from one of the lone 
moorland farms, used to ride in a clumsy country 
cart along that road to market, and never passed the 
headland without a shudder at the thought of the 
mad squire’s terrible leap. 

Jane’s reverie was interrupted by the barking of a 
distant sheep-dog. She opened her eyes, and gazed 





forty, I should take him to be. A fine, hand 
gent as ever I clapt eyes on; with long moustachers, 
and a dust-colored overcoat buttoned up to his 
throat. He seemed to me to look very white and ill; 
he had likely hurt hisself with falling out of the trap; 
though how he could fall out, I can’t think. He asked 
me whether I had any brandy in the house; but I 
told him I had only ginger beer, and wanted him to 
try a bottle; but he only laughed, and shook his 
head, and said it was no matter.” 

The old man had nothing more to tell; and bidding 
him good-day, Jane went on her way to Fairwood, 
from which place she booked herself by coach to 
Berryhill, and went home thence by rail. 

She was up and doing next morning an hour before 
her usual time, so as to get through her household 


out d, and drank in the full beauty of the 
scene. Far away, on the very verge of the horizon, 
there was a trailing pennon of smoke from some 
home-coming steamer; and nearer at hand, the sea- 
birds were wheeling and screaming; but no other 
sign of life on sea or shore. She had been gazing for 
a minute or two down the fice of the cliff, in a vague, 
purposeless sort of way, when her wandering glance 
was caught by a pretty red flower, growing about 
half-way down; but broke suddenly away from that, 
attracted by something fluttering in the breeze— 
something twisted round a bramble a foot or two be- 
low where she was sitting; and, as she looked, her 
eyes dilated, and her heart seemed to stand still, and 
she graxped the grass with both her hands, to keep 
herself from falling. What was it that shesaw? A 





work as early as possible, anxiously idering 
meanwhile what her next step ought to be. Now 
that she had thoroughly made up her mind to go 
through with this matter, she was determined not to 
flinch from anything that it might lead to. She felt, 
indeed, as though she were deiug led on by a will 
other than, and superior to, her own. The one point 
of the case, as it then stood, on which her mind most 
persistently dwelt, embodied itself in the following 
proposition : 

“Mr. Duplessis left Kingsthorpe, in company with 
his sister, at half-past three o’cluck in the afternoon, 
taking the coast-road, probably as being more unfre- 
quented than the other—a road which has no lanes 
or by-paths leading to anywhere, except to one or 
two solitary sheep-farms among the hills. He did 
not reach the toll-bar till half-past six, and then 
alone, and with evident traces of a struggle on bis 
clothes and person. Allowing an hour and a half as 
ample time for the drive between the two places, how 
was Mr. Duplessis employed during the remainder of 
the time, and what had become of madame in the in- 
terim?”’ 

On the road itself, if anywhere, she must look for 
the further unravelment of the mystery, whose dread 
presence haunted her by day and night. 

She set out as soon as the early dinner was over, 
outwardly as calm and impassive as ever, but trem- 
bling inwardly with vague fears, that grew in pro- 
portion with the vagueness of her search. For when 
she put the question steadily to herself, “‘ What am I 
going to look for?” she could only reply, “1 do not 
know and I dare not guess; but I feel that I must go 
on till the end, even though I should never know 
peace of mind again.” 

The old round-about coast-road to Fairwood turned 
sharply off to the left about half a mile from Kings- 
thorpe Station, becoming all at once muddy and pic- 
turesque, and seeming as though it had left civiliza- 





acquaintanceships, common enough between people 


frag t of a woman’s dress! 

As soon as she had recovered in some measure 
from the surprise of this discovery, she took off her 
bonnet and shawl, and stretching herself out at full 
length on the grass, drew her body half over the edge 
of the precipice; and reaching down with one hand, 
she succeeded, after several attempts, in grasping the 
fragment of silk, and in getting safely back again. 
Then she sat down, and rubbed the silk gently be- 
tween her hards, and cried awhile silently, and then 
she went sorrowfully home. 

Her quest was ended; she had gone as far as she 
durst go; from that point, other and more compe- 
tent hands must take up the clue which she so thank- 
fully laid aia and work out the dark story to its 
end. 


CHAPTER XXIIl. 
MR. DUPLESSIS WINS THE GAME, 


THE master of Belair had been sick almost unto 
death, but was now slowly recovering; and the hush 
of dread expectancy, which had brooded like an 
ominous cloud over the Hall and its inmates, so long 
as the life of Sir Philip was in danger, had alrealy 
become as a shadow of the past; and the well-trained 
household had imperceptibly glided back into the 
easy, noiseless groove which circled the dull round 


slowly recovering; he was ‘‘much—very much bet- 
ter,’’ were the exact words which emanating, in the 
first instance, in the discreetest of whispers, from the 
lips of Doctor Roach, spread rapidly from mouth to 
mouth as something that everybody was glad to hear; 
for the sick man was universally beloved. But Doc- 


forerunner of other attacks still more severe, before 





tion miles behind it. Jane knew every inch of the 














of everyday duties at Belair. Yes, the baronet was 


tor Roach knew, and Sir Philip knew, that this 
attack, conquered with difticulty, was merely the 


which the failing forces of lite must ultimately suc- 


from pleasant Paris, a bore. 

“You may be sure, dear, that it has been a very 
harassing time for your Marguerite,” wrote Lady 
Spencelaugh to one of her tidential correspond 

** Poor dear Sir Philip has required constant atten- 
tion night and day, and although not equal to the 
task of nursing him myself, I have felt it incumbent 
on me to be constantly on the spot, and to superin- 
tend personally every arrangement for his comfort. 
Gaston, dear fellow! is at home; very handsome, 
though it is I who say it; and with a style quite 
comme il faut.” In writing thus, her ladyship had 
considerably magnified her slight attentions to the 
sick man, which had merely consisted in three or 
four visits each day to the room where he lay; on 
which occasions she would take a momentary glance 
at him, and murmur to the attendants, “‘ Poor dear 
Sir Philip! How distressing to see him thus!” and 
then turning to the head-nurse, she would add, “ Be 
sure, Mrs. Smith, that you carry out the doctor’s in- 
structions minutely; and let me be apprised the 
moment you see a change either one way or the 
other ;” and so would glide softly back to her own 
apartments, where she would sit by the fire witha 
screen in her hand, for she was always careful of her 
complexion, and muse on what might come to passin 
case Sir Philip should not recover. ‘“ With my savings 
and his father’s, Gaston would be tolerably well off, 
and could afford to make a very decent figure in Lon- 
don society. He would go into parliament, of course, 
when he had sown his wild oats; and there is no 
reason why he should not marry into the peerage; 
and then—- Well, weil.” 

But Sir Philip Spencelaugh, although thus neglected 
in one instance, was not left entirely to the care of 
hirelings. The watchful eye and tender hand of 
Frederica were ever near him. She had a room 
fitted up for herself close to his own, that she might 
be always on the spot; and her loving face was the 
first that met his gaze when his feeble senses 
flickered back to a consciousness of earthly things. 
He blessed her as he lay thus, and called ber his 
own, his darling. They were the first words he had 
spoken for many weary days and nights; and 
Frederica had to hurry out, that she might give way 
in solitude to the rush of happy tears that welled up 
from her heart. 

Nearly five months had passed since Frederica gave 
that promise to her uncle that she would try to look 
upon Mr. Duplessis with more favorable eyes, and 
grant him an opportunity of pleading his cause in 
person. It was a promise that was repented of as 
soon as made; and, as we have already seen, the 
Canadian derived so slight an advantage from the 
permission accorded him, that he was fain to pass it 
by altogether as though it had never been given, and 
await the quiet processes of time, which, when assist- 
ed by his own skillful by-play, might work some 
change in his favor, rather than frighten his beautiful 
quarry by a bold rush, and so lose her at once and 
forever. He had consented to play a patient game, 
in the full expectation of ultimately winning it; so 
accustomed had he been to winning such delicate 
hazards, sometimes almost without an effort, that, 
for a long time, no possibility of failure was suffered 
to cloud his mind; but at length it began to dawn 
dimly on him—and it was a thought that touched 
him to the quick with a sort of savage soreness—that 
he had been struggling all this time against a barrier 
of ice, before whose clear coldness all his petty wiles 
and stratagems, and littie love-making arts, withered 
like exotics before the breath of winter. Admiration 
for his many brilliant qualities, Frederica might and 
did feel. She was young, and had a considerable 
fund of enthusiasm to draw upon; and she could not 
help liking this man who shone out so superior to 
the ordinary ruck of visitors at Belair. Then, again, 
he had a large claim on her gratitude, from the fact 
of baving risked his own life to save that of her 
uncle; it was a deed that invested him in her eyes 
with a sort of heroic halo, through which many more 
faults than he allowed to be visible on the surface 
would have paled and grown dim. But, granting 
Duplessis all these points in his favor, and no one was 
more capable than he of making the most of them, 
the great indisputable fact still remained, that he 
found bimself utterly unable to advance in ber good 
graces beyond that coign of vantage to which he had 
so patiently worked his way, but which he hai all 
along merely looked upon in the light of a stepping- 
stone to something higher. Let him venture bata 
step beyond it—and now and then he did so venture, 
treading delicately and with caution—and straight- 
way the barrier of ice rose up before him, and he fell 





ation and defeat working within him. 


afternoon on which Sir Philip Spencelaugh told him 
of the promise which ke had wrung from his niece, 


one last bold effort, assisted by the baronet, to win 





cumb. 












Gaston Spene elangh had been summoned from Paris 
—an effeminately handsome young man, more at 
home in the drawing-room than the hunting-field, 
and fonder of a billiard-cue than a horse—who, now 
that all immediate danger to his father was over, went 
mooning listlessly about the house, smoking intermin- 
able cigars, thinking a good deal of some absent Fifine, 
and voting the whole business which had called him 
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back to his old position, chilled and cowed, he hardly 
knew how or why, and with a bitter sense of humili- 
Yes, five 
months had come anu gone since that bright summer 





and the game seemed still as far from being won as 
ever. His patience was worn out at last; he was 
growing desperate; something must be done, and 
that immediately, for the demon of impecunivsity 
was knocking loudly at bis door. He would make 








his beautiful prize; and then—why, then, if he were 
unsuccessful, he would let her go, and trouble him- 






























































elf no further ahent the grapes he could not reach. 
There were other grapes, not bad fruit by any means, 
as such things go, within his reach for the plucking; 
would it not be wiser in him quietly to accept this 
other fruit, and make the best of it, rather than waste 
further precious time on what was so evidently un- 
attainable? There was Lady Wintermere, for in- 
stance, just home from the German Spas; a widow 
well dowered, and still, at forty years of age, passably 
handsome, who looked with favorable eyes on the 
handsome Canadian, and was by no means indisposed 
to encourage his attentions. As the husband of her 
ladyship, even though her jointure were tied up be- 
yond his reach, and as the master of Oakthorpe 
Grange, he would at once take a certain position in 
society; and it would not be his fault if he did not so 
menager that all rents and revenues should percolate 
through his own fingers, and leave some grains of 
precious dust by the way. In any case, for such as 
he, the lot was by no means an unenviable one. But 
to give up forever his sweet Frederica!—not forget- 
ting all that she was heiress to—there was the pang. 
He really loved Miss Spencelaugh, as much as jt lay 
in his nature to loveany one, other than himself; but 
he could not affurd to waste more time in a fruitless 
love-chase. One last bold effort, and then, should he 
fail—Lady Wintermere and Oakthorp Grange. 

Late one dull wintry afternoon, Sir Philip Spence- 
laugh sat propped up in bed, turning over with heed- 
less fingers the leaves of a large-print copy of Mas- 
sillon, bound in old calf, which lay on the coverlet 
before him. A shaded lamp stood on a small table 
close by his bed, and Crooke, his old and faithful 
body-servant, was mnoving noiselessly about the ante- 
room, within call. The old man’s face was wan and 
pinched; but his eyes were brighter, and beamed 
with a fuller intelligence, Frederica thought, than 
she had seen in them for many months. At length 
the baronet spoke. ‘‘ Crooke, goand inquire whether 
Mr. Duplessis is in the house. If he is, I should like 
to see him.” Then, when Crooke had gone, he went 
on, talking to himself: ‘* No time to lose. I’ll have 
it settled at once—at once, If she doesn’t love him 
now, she will learn to doso after marriage. Girls like 
her don’t know their own minds for a week together. 
No time to lose. It must be settled at once.” 

Mr. Duplessis was ushered into the room. After 
the usual greetings and inquiries were over, the old 
man motioned to the Canadian to seat himself on a 
chair close by the bed. Sir Philip lay back om his 
pillows for a minute or two with closed eyes before 
he spoke. ‘ Henri, my friend,” he said, at last, “I 
want to know how your suit with Frederica prospers. 
Is the wedding-day fixed yot?” 

When Duplessis entered the room, it was with the 
full intention of stating his case to Sir Philip, but the 
baronet’s question took from him the necessity of 
doing so. ‘Miss Spencelaugh and I,” he replied, 
“hold precisely the same position with regard to each 
other that we did six months ago.” 

“ How is that?” asked Sir Philip, anxiously. “Are 
your views or wishes changed in any way?” 

‘Not in the slightest degree,” replied Duplessis. 
“To win the hand of Miss Spencelaugh is still the 
dearest hope of my life.” 

‘Then why haven’t you won it? She gave youa 
chance, diin’t she, months ago? Why did you neglect 
to take advantage of it?” 

“The affection your niece has for you, Sir Philip, 
made her yield the point, in opposition to her own 
wishes on the subject.” 

“Pooh,man! That’s more than youknow. Don’t 
you pretend to read the riddle of a young girl’s heart; 
it lies beyond either your skill or mine to doso. But 
when once the point was conceded in your favor, why 
didn’t you make the most of it?” 

‘I did make the most of it, in one sense. I pressed 
my suit quietly and unobtrusively. I did my best to 
work my way into the good graces of Miss Spence- 
laugh, and I failed. I still love her as dearly as ever 
I did, but I am afraid that she will never look upon 
me as anything more than a friend.” 

“Tut, man! You are far too timid a wooer. No 
wench’s heart that isn’t given away beforehand can 
stand against a bold, resolute lover. They ure soft, 
timorous things at the best of times, but as sly as the 
very deuce. If I had stood in your shoes, my boy, I 
would have forced Freddy into loving me—yes sir, 
furced her!”’ 

“* Miss Spencelaugh is nota simple boarding-school 
miss, to be won by a few honeyed phrases, and empty 
protestations of affection.” 

“ She is the best girl in the world, sir, though it is 
1 who say it!” exclaimed the baronet, warmly. ‘And 
do you mean to say, Henri, that the minx isn’t fond 
of you?” 

“JT am afraid, Sir Philip, that such is really the 
case,” replied the Canadian, in a low, regretful voice. 

“T tell you again, my dear boy, that you have gone 
too timidly about your courting. Freddy must like 
you in her secret heart, even though she wont ac- 
knowledge as much. I set my heart on this match 
long ago, and don’t think I could die happy unless it 
were to come off. I’ll see Freddy about it myself; 
I!) see her at once. There’s not much that she would 





* refuse her old uncle.” 


The Canasian’s eyes glittered, but he answered 
the baronet in a low, earnest voice: “Not for 
worlds, my dear Sir Philip, would I have Miss Spence- 
my favor.” 


I gay again, there are not many things she would | 
refuse her old uncle. Pour me outa little of that | 


to come to me.” 
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mooning listlessly about the house, smoking intermin- 
able cigars, thinking a good deal of some absent Fifine, 
and voting the whole business which had called him 
from pleasant Paris, a bore. 

“You may be sure, dear, that it has been a very 
harassing time for your Marguerite,” wrote Lady 
Spencelaugh to one of her contidential correspondents. 
“ Poor dear Sir Philip has required constant atten- 
tion night and day, and although not equal to the 
task of nursing him myself, I have felt it incumbent 
on me to be constantly on the spot, and to superin- 
tend personally every arrangement for his comfort. 
Gaston, dear fellow! is at home; very handsome, 
though it is I who say it; and with a style quite 
comme il faut.” In writing thus, her ladyship had 
considerably magnified her slight attentions to the 
sick man, which had merely consisted in three or 
four visits each day to the room where he lay; on 
which occasions she would take a momentary glance 
at him, and murmur to the attendants, “ Poor dear 
Sir Philip! How distressing to see him thus!” and 
then turning to the head-nurse, she would add, “ Be 
sure, Mrs. Smith, that you carry out the doctor’s in- 
structions minutely; and let me be apprised the 
moment you see a change either one way or the 
other ;” and so would glide softly back to her own 
apartments, where she would sit by the fire witha 
screen in her hand, for she was always careful of her 
complexion, and muse on what might come to passin 
case Sir Philip should not recover. ‘ With my savings 
and his father’s, Gaston would be tolerably well off, 
and could afford to make a very decent figure in Lon- 
don society. He would go into parliament, of course, 
when he had sown his wild oats; and there is no 
reason why he should not marry into the peerage; 
and then— Well, well.” 

But Sir Philip Spencelaugh, although thus neglected 
in one instance, was not left entirely to the care of 
hirelings. The watchful eye and tender hand of 
Frederica were ever near him. She had a room 
fitted up for herself close to his own, that she might 
be always on the spot; and her loving face was the 
first that met his gaze when his feeble senses 
flickered back to a consciousness of earthly things. 
He blessed her as he lay thus, and called ber his 
own, his darling. They were the first words he had 
spoken for many weary days and nights; and 
Frederica had to hurry out, that she might give way 
in solitude to the rush of happy tears that welled up 
from her heart. 

Nearly five months had passed since Frederica gave 
that promise to her uncle that she would try to look 
upon Mr. Duplessis with more favorable eyes, and 
grant him an opportunity of pleading his cause in 
person. It was a promise that was repented of as 
soon as made; and, as we have already seen, the 
Canadian derived so slight an advantage from the 
permission accorded him, that he was fain to pass it 
by altogether as though it had never been given, and 
await the quiet processes of time, which, when assist- 
ed by his own skillful by-play, might work some 
change in his favor, rather than frighten his beautiful 
quarry by a bold rush, and so lose her at once and 
forever. He had consented to play a patient game, 
in the full expectation of ultimately winning it; so 
accustomed had he been to winning such delicate 
hazards, sometimes almost without an effort, that, 
for a long time, no possibility of failure was suffered 
to cleud his mind; but at length it began to dawn 
dimly on him—and it was a thought that touched 
him to the quick with a sort of savage soreness—that 
he had been struggling all this time against a barrier 
of ice, before whose clear coldness all his petty wiles 
and stratagems, and little love-making arts, withered 
like exotics before the breath of winter. Admiration 
for his many brilliant qualities, Frederica might and 
did feel. She was young, and had a considerable 
fund of enthusiasm to draw upon; and she could not 
help liking this man who shone out so superior to 
the ordinary ruck of visitors at Belair. Then, again, 
he had a large claim on her gratitude, from the fact 
of having risked his own life to save that of her 
uncle; it was a deed that invested him in her eyes 
with a sort of heroic halo, through which many more 
faults than he allowed to be visible on the surface 
would have paled and grown dim. But, granting 
Duplessis all these points in his favor, and no one was 
more capable than he of making the most of them, 
the great indisputable fact still remained, that he 

found himself utterly unable to advance in ber good 
graces beyond that coign of vantage to which he had 
so patiently worked his way, but which he hai all 
along merely looked upon in the light of a stepping- 
stone to something higher. Let him venture bata 
step beyond it—and now and then he did so venture, 
treading delicately and with caution—and straight- 
way the barrier of ice rose up before him, and he fell 
back to his old position, chilled and cowed, he hardly 
knew how or why, and with a bitter sense of humili- 
ation and defeat working within him. Yes, five 
months had come and gone since that bright summer 
afternoon on which Sir Philip Spencelaugh told him 
of the promise which ke had wrung from his niece, 
and the game seemed still as far from being won as 
ever. His patience was worn ont at last; he was 
growing desperate; something must be done, and 
that immediately, for the demon of impecunivsity 
was knocking loudly at his door. He would make 


one last bold effort, assisted by the baronet, to win 
his beautiful prize; and then-—-why, then, if he were 





unsuccessful, he would let her go, and trouble him- 


Gaston Spencelaugh had been summoned from Paris 
—an effeminately handsome young man, more at 
home in the drawing-room than the hunting-field, 
and fonder of a billiard-cue than a horse—who, now 
that all immediate danger to his father was over, went 






























































self no further about the grapes he could not reach. 
There were other grapes, not bad fruit by any means, 
as such things go, within his reach for the plucking; 
would it not be wiser in him quietly to accept this 
other fruit, and make the best of it, rather than waste 
further precious time on what was so evidently un- 
attainable? There was Lady Wintermere, for in- 
stance, just home from the German Spas; a widow 
well dowered, and still, at forty years of age, passably 
handsome, who looked with favorable eyes on the 
handsome Canailian, and was by no means indisposed 
to encourage his attentions. As the husband of her 
ladyship, even though her jointure were tied up be- 
yond his reach, and as the master of Oakthorpe 
Grange, he would at once take a certain position in 
society; and it would not be his fault if he did not so 
menager that all rents and revenues should percolate 
through his own fingers, and leave some grains of 
precious dust by the way. In any case, for such as 
he, the lot was by no means an unenviable one. But 
to give up forever his sweet Frederica!—not forget- 
ting all that she was heiress to—there was the pang. 
He really loved Miss Spencelaugh, as much as jt lay 
in his nature to loveany one, other than himself; but 
he could not afford to waste more time in a fruitless 
love-chase. One last bold effort, and then, should he 
fail—Lady Wintermere and Oakthorp Grange. 

Late one dull wintry afternoon, Sir Philip Spence- 
laugh sat propped up in bed, turning over with heed- 
less fingers the leaves of a large-print copy of Mas- 
sillon, bound in old calf, which lay on the coverlet 
before him. A shaded lamp stood on a small table 
close by his bed, and Crooke, his old and faithful 
body-servant, was moving noiselessly about the ante- 
room, within call. The old man’s face was wan and 
pinched; but his eyes were brighter, and beamed 
with a fuller intelligence, Frederica thought, than 
she had seen in them for many months. At length 
the baronet spoke. ‘ Crooke, goand inquire whether 
Mr. Duplessis is in the house. If he is, I should like 
to see him.” Then, when Crooke had gone, he went 
on, talking to himself: ‘No time to lose. I’ll have 
it settled at once—at once. If she doesn’t love him 
now, she will learn to doso after marriage. Girls like 
her don’t know their own minds for a week together. 
No time to lose. It must be settled at once.” 

Mr. Duplessis was ushered into the room. After 
the usual greetings and inquiries were over, the old 
man motioned to the Canadian to seat himself on a 
chair close by the bed. Sir Philip lay back on: his 
pillows fora minute or two with closed eyes before 
he spoke. ‘“ Henri, my friend,” he said, at last, “I 
want to know how your suit with Frederica prospers. 
Is the wedding-day fixed yct?” 

When Duplessis entered the room, it was with the 
full intention of stating his case to Sir Philip, but the 
baronet’s question took from him the necessity of 
doing so. ‘*Miss Spencelaugh and I,” he replied, 
“hold precisely the same position with regard to each 
other that we did six months ago.” 

“ How is that?” asked Sir Philip, anxiously. 
your views or wishes changed in any way?” 

“Not in the slightest degree,” replied Duplessis. 
“To win the hand of Miss Spencelaugh is still the 
dearest hope of my life.” 

“Then why haven’t you won it? She gave youa 
chance, didn’t she, months ago? Why did you neglect 
to take advantage of it?” 

“The affection your niece has for you, Sir Philip, 
made her yield the point, in opposition to her own 
wishes on the subject.” 

*Pooh,man! That’s more than youknow. Don’t 
you pretend to read the riddle of a young girl’s heart; 
it lies beyond either your skill or mine todo so. But 
when once the point was conceded in your favor, why 
didn’t you make the most of it?” 

“T did make the most of it, in one sense. I pressed 
my suit quietly and unobtrusively. I did my best to 
work my way into the good graces of Miss Spence- 
laugh, and I failed. I still love her as dearly as ever 
I did, but I am afraid that she will never look upon 
me as anything more than a friend.” 

“Tut,man! You are far too timid a wooer. No 
wench’s heart that isn’t given away beforehand can 
stand against a bold, resolute lover. They are soft, 
timorous things at the best of times, but as sly as the 
very deuce. If I had stood in your shoes, my boy, I 
would have forced Freddy into loving me—yes sir, 
forced her!” 

“* Miss Spencelaugh is nota simple boarding-school 
miss, to be won by a few honeyed phrases, and ey 
protestations of affection.” 

“She is the best girl in the world, sir, thongh it is 
1 who say it!’ exclaimed the baronet, warmly. ‘‘And 
do you mean to say, Henri, that the minx isn’t fond 
of you?” 

“T am afraid, Sir Philip, that such is really the 
case,” replied the Canadian, in a low, regretful voice. 

“T tell you again, my dear boy, that you have gone 
too timidly about your courting. Freddy must like 
you in her secret heart, even though she wont ac- 
knowledge as much. I set my heart on this match 
long ago, and don’t think I could die happy unless it 
were to come off. I’ll see Freddy about it myself; 
I'll see her atonce. There’s not much that she would 
refuse her old uncle.” 

The Canadian’s eyes glittered, but he answered 
the baronet in a low, earnest voice: ‘Not for 
worlds, my dear Sir Philip, would I have Miss Spence- 
laugh’s ‘inclinations forced in the slightest degree in 

my favor.” 

** No one wants to force her inclinations, sir. But 
I say again, there are not many things she would 
refuse her old uncle. Pour me outa little of that 
cordial, and then tell Crooke to ask Miss Spencelaugh 
to come to me.” 
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* Bat, my ay dear sir, you would aru 

** Not a word, Duplessis; I tell you I will have my 
own way in this matter, so don’t try to turn me from 
it.” 

“But you surely don’t wish me to remain in the 
room during your interview with Miss Spencelaugh?” 
persisted Duplessis. 

* You shall remain in the room, but out of sight. 
Freddy shall not know that you are so near; you 
shall hide behind that screen. Nay, 1 will have it so. 
No remonstrances, or, by Heaven! I will never 
speak to youagain. Neversaw Farren in The School 
Jor Scandal—did you? No, 1 thought not. Then 
you missed a treat—you missed a tréat. His screen- 
scene was the sublime of comedy. But away with 
you, out of sight; I hear Freddy’s voice as she talks 
to Crooke.” 

The Canadian vanished; and next moment Fred- 
erica entered the room, and hastening up to the 
bed, flung her arms round the old man’s neck, and 
kissed him fondly. ‘‘ You are better to-day, dear,” 
she said; ‘‘I can see it in your face without your 
telling me.” 

“ Better—yes. The sight of you always makes 
me better. But, Freddy, I want to talk to you ona 
serious matter. I want to know how it is that you 
and Duplessis—” 

“‘ We will wait till you are quite well, dear uncle, 
before we talk about that,” said Frederica, hastily. 


*‘ Not so, darling; there’s no time like the present 
time. I have been thinking much on this matter 
while I’ve been lying here. I’m anxious about it. 
You don’t know how deeply my heart is set on this 
thing. Five months ago, you promised that you 
would try to like my friend a little—that you would 
try to look more favorably on his suit. Has the task 
been too hard a one for you, darling?” 

“IT dolike Mr. Duplessis—as a friend.” 

“ But you do not love him?” 

“‘No,” said Frederica, faintly. 

“Pardon your old uncle the question, Freddy, but 
no one else bas stolen your heart away without my 
knowing it?” 

Frederica did not answer, but aslight motion of her 
head implied dissent. 

“And yet you do not love Duplessis?” resumed 
the baronet. ‘Then my most cherished scheme falls 
to the ground, and my last earthly wish will never 
be realized. I cannot tell you, darling, how I have 
longed for this match to be brought about. But there 
—there! It cannot be, I suppose, and I will urge you 
no further.” 

““Why wish me to marry at all, dear uncle? My 
greatest happiness is to think that I shall always stay 
with you—always be as a daughterto you. I wish 
for nothing beyond this.” 

“But I shall not always be here, Freddy. Not 
many more days are left me in this world; on that 
point I am not deceived. But go now—I cannot say 
more; I care not how soon the end comes.” All 
the light and life seemed to fade out of his face as 
he sank back on his pillows; the hollows deepened 
under his eyes, and his thin lips were contracted 
as with a spasm of intense pain. Frederica looked 
on in sore distress, all her woman’s nature at war 
within her. 

“But, dear uncle, Mr. Duplessis himself—” 

“Is here to answer for himself,” said the Canadian, 
as he stepped from behind the screen. ‘“ Pardon, me 
Sir Philip, but I could play the eavesdropper no 
longer.” 

“ Listening, sir!”? said Frederica, with a fiash of 
scorn from her beautiful eyes. 

“All my fault, Freddy—all my fault,” said the 
baronet; “I made him go there against his own 
wishes. I questioned him, and he told me you did 
not care for him, and I—I thought he was wrong, 
and I told him to gu behind the screen, and hear for 
himself.” 

“A most unfair advantage to take of any one,” said 
Frederica, coldly. 

“Ay, ay, perhaps so. I see it now,” said the old 
man wearily; “I was fvolish enough to hope—but 
it matters not now what I hoped. It is all over—all 
over.” 

The baronet ceased speaking, and no one answered 
him. There was silence in the room. The sick man 
lay with shut eyes, and white, drawn face; Frederica 
stood close by the bed, her slender figure stretched 
to its full height, with rigid arms and intertwined 


her seem for the moment like a piece of exquisite 
sculpture. Presently, her eyes wandered from the 
bed to where Duplessis was leaning in an attitude of 
dejection, with one elbow resting on the chimney- 
piece. Their eyes met. In those of Duplessis there 
was a soft, loving, wistful look—such a look as but 
very few eyes can express, and rarely those of a man; 
and it pierced through all Frederica’s armor straight 
to her heart. Hecame a step or two nearer, and rest- 
ing bis arms on a high-backed chair of black oak, 
gazed fixedly at her with that same yearning, inex- 
plicable look in his eyes, 

“Tam herein a very false position this evening, 
Miss Spencelaugh,” he said, ‘‘ but I freely trust to 
your kindness to overlook the fact, and to listen to 
the few words I have to say, for the first time and the 
last, on a subject that has been very near to my heart 
for along time. I have been silent hitherto, and I 
should have rewained silent had not Sir Philip broken 
the ice; but as the case now stands, I must—for after 
what has passed I can no longer remain dumb—try 
to fashion into words some little of what I feel. I 
have loved you long and truly—loved you from the 
first day Isaw you’’—and with that Duplessis told 





fingers, and a marble fixity of features, that made. 





his love. ‘But the wild, mad dream I was foolish 
enough to cherish is all over now,” he ended by say- 
ing; ‘‘and from this night, Miss Spencelaugh, I shall 
haunt your presence no more. In a few days I shall 
leave Monkshire forever.” 

It was certainly a very finished piece of acting. He 
spoke in a minor key, slowly and almost solemnly, 
and there was a tender pathos in his voice which 
assisted his eyes wonderfully. Frederica felt herself 
strangely moved. The firm ground on which she had 
planted herself seemed to be slipping imperceptibly 
from under her feet. That voice, those eyes; surely 
truth and love— She felt herself sliding down towards 
some terrible abyss, from which only by a last des- 
perate effort was there any chance of escape. She 
was roused by an exclamation from Duplessis, and 
her eyes followed his to the bed. A fearful change 
had come over the sick man. He was sitting upright 
in bed, his fingers clutching convulsively at the coun- 
terpane, and his eyes staring straight before him, 
while a cold, clammy sweat bedewed his forehead. 
Frederica’s arm was round him in an instant; his 
head came slowly round till his eyes met hers. 
There was something terrible in the intensity of their 
gaze. Inaudible words formed themselves on his 
lips. “He is dying!” cried Frederica, in a tone of 
anguish. “ Ring for help!” 

Again his lips formed themselves to speak, and 
this time a faint murmur fell on Frederica’s ear. She 
bent her head to listen. ‘ You will marry him, dear, 
will you not?” muttered the old man, faintly, with 
that same terribly earnest look in his eyes. 

Frederica’s heart seemed to die within her. “ Yes, 
I will marry him,” she said, in a low, clear voice, 
that was strangely unlike her own. Duplessis, with 
his hand on the bell-rope, heard the words, and 
turned, while a sudden gleam of triumph shot across 
‘his face; and next instant the warning summohs 
rang through the house. Analmost inaudible “ God 
bless you!” shaped itself on the old man’s lips, and 
then the light suddenly left his eyes, and he fell back 
insensible on the pillows. Frederica’s power of en- 
durance was at anend. She turned from the bed. 
Duplessis saw the change in her face, and sprang to 
help her; but before he could reach her, she sank to 
the ground with a low cry, and remembered nothing 
more. ’ 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHO WROTE THE LETTERS? 


THE country clocks were just striking midnight as 
Mr. Duplessis walked up the pathway of his little 
garden, and paused for a moment before going in- 
doors to listen to the faint musical chimés borne 
through the silence from some near-at-hand church ; 3 
and to glance for the second time at certain ; 
light effects of cunningly interwoven light and shade 
among the trunks and crooked branches of the gnarl- 
ed old trees that skirted his little demesne; for Mr. 
Duplessis flattered himself that he had the soul of an 
artist for such trifles. He had walked home from 
Belair through the frosty moonlight, with no con pa- 
ny save his cigar and his own thoughts—had walked 
home alone and of choice, that he might,be enabled, 
calmly and without interruption, to ‘think over all 
that had happened to him on that eventful evening. 
He had triumphed at last; his long waiting had met 
with the reward he coveted most; Frederica Spence- 
laugh had promised to become his wife. True, the 
promise had not been given by her as he would have 
liked it to be given; it had been dragged from her by 
main force, as it were; but he flattered himself that 
when once she were his own, she would speedily 
learn to be as loving and docile as any lord and mas- 
ter need desire. So there was triumph at his heart, 
and a bright smile of triumph on his handsome face, 
as he walked home along the lonely country roads, 
alternately smoking and humming scraps from 
Beranger. 

Mr. Duplessis let himself into the house by means 
of his latch-key, and went forward into the sitting- 
room, which was dimly lighted by a few embers in 
the grate. He was quickly followed by his house- 
keeper, sleepy and halt-dazed, carrying a couple of 
lighted candles. 

* You need not have sat up for me, Benson,” he 
said. “I could have managed very well if you had 
left matches and a candle in the hall.” 

Antoine was away for a brief holiday, having gone 
to visit a brother who had just opened a cafe in Lon- 
don, otherwise Benson would have been in bed two 
hours ago. 

‘Who brought this letter, and when did it come?” 
asked Mr. Duplessis, suddenly, as he took up a sin- 
gular-looking document from the table. 

** Letter, sir! What letter?” said the housekeeper. 
“J never put any letter on the table, and not a soul 
has called here since you went out this evening.” 

“Then how the deuce did the letter get here? It 
was certainly not on the table when I went out.” 

Mrs. Benson was quite unable to say how the letter 
had got there. She did not like to contradict her 
master, but she felt sure he must have put it there 
himself before going out, and have forgotten it. 

Mr. Duplessis, with the unopened letter in his 
hand, walked quickly across the room to the French 
window opposite the fireplace which gave access to 
the lawn. He opened it with a turn of the handle, 
and it could have been just as readily opened from 
the outside. “ This window ought certainly to be 
bolted at dusk,” he said, rather sharply. “‘ As it is, 
thieves and vagabonds of every kind can come and 
go as easily as I can myself.” 

Mrs. Benson folded ber arms meekly over her chest, 





but said never a word in reply. 


briefly, in warm, impassioned accents, the story of | to be a just one. 


She felt the reproof 


Mr. Duplessis went back to the fire, and sinking 
into an easy-chair, placed his glass in his eye, and 
proceeded to examine the letter with a sort of half- 
contemptuous curiosity. The paper was coarse and 
dingy, and the direction was in a peculiar, crabbed 
hand, which afforded no clue to the sex of the writer. 
It was folded in the old-fashioned style, without an 
envelop. “And it is actually fastened with a wa- 
fer!” muttered Mr. Duplessis to himself. ‘Some 
begging-letter, I suppose, from a widow with sixteen 
young children; or a poor but unfortunate trades- 
man, requesting the loan of a small sum to set him 
up in busitiess again, to be paid back with interest at 
dooms-day. Bah! I’m sick of such appeals.” And 
with a fillip of his thumb and finger, he burst open 
the letter. 

Benson had been fidgeting about—bolting the shut- 
ters, and placing the candles nearer her master, and 
taking the few dying embers together, and was just 
turning to leave the room, when Mr. Duplessis leaped 
from his chair with a wild, inarticulate cry, as though 
he had been shot, and then stood with one hand 
pressed to his head, staring at the open letter with a 
face as colorless as that of the marble Aphrodite on 
the cabinet close by. 

“ Are you ill, sir? Can I do anything for you?” 
cried the terrified housekeeper, advancing a step or 
two. 

His lips moved in reply, but no sound came from 
them; b t sie understood from the motion of his 
arm that he wished to be alone; so she went out 
trembling, and closed the door softly behind her, but 
went no further than the other end of the passage, 
and then stood listening for whatever might happen 
next. In a few minutes the bell rang. She went in 
timidly. ’ 

Mr. Duplessis was seated in his easy-chair again; 
the co!or had in some measure come back to his face, 
but he looked twenty years oldgr than he had done 
only a few minutes before. “ This letter brings me 
very bad news, Benson,” he said, speaking in a low, 
torced voice, and without looking his housekeeper in 
the face. ‘It tells me that my only brother is dead.” 

** Indeed, sir! I am very sorry to hear that,” said 
Benson, in a voice, of deep concern, remembering, 
however, at the.same time, that she had never heard 
Mr. Duplessis speak of such a relative. 

“So am I, Benson—very sorry indeed. There are 
certain business matters connected with this sad 
event which render it imperatively necessary that I 
should start for town by the first train. You will 
look after the lodge till Antoine returns; and should 
there be any inquiries tor me, you may mention the 
mournful circumstance which has thus suddenly 
called me away, and say that I shall be back by 


4° Wednesday next, at the latest. 1 find that a mail- 


train passes the nearest station at two o'clock, so 
that I ha¥eno time to lose. You will light the can- 
dies in my dressing-room at once, and then make me 
a@ cup of strong coffee; you may as well also put me 
up a sandwich or two as quickly as you can.” 

‘Shall you want the horse got out, sir, to take you 
to the station?” 

“No. I shall have nothing to carry but my small 
travelling-bag, and the walk, this fine night, will 
refresh me.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Duplessis bade his house- 
keeper a kindly farewell, and quitted Lilac Lodge, 
carrying his bag in his hand, and took the road lead- 
ing to the nearest railway statien; while Benson, 
sorely troubled and perplexed in her mind, fastened 
up the house and went to bed 

In the dusk of the afternoon of the day following 
the departure of Mr. Duplessis, Mrs. Benson, having 
given the housemaid a holiday, sat Jeisurely enjoying 
her tea, the sule inmate of Lilac Lodge, when she 
was startled by a loud single knock at the front door, 
and on proceeding to open it, found there two plainly- 
dressed meu—certainly not gentlemen; probably 
two pettitogging tradesmen, who had called about a 
bill, she said to herself—one of whom inquired 
whether Mr. Duplessis were at home. 
le “No, he aint at home,” said the housekeeper, 
irately, fur she was vexed at being disturbed over 
her first cup; ‘‘and what’s more, he wont be at 
home for another week. His brother is dead, and he 
had to set off, by the mail, for London, last night. 
There!” And she would have shut the door in the 
faces of the men, had not a foot been quietly inter- 
posed to prevent her. 

‘Then, if the governor’s not here,” said one of the 
strangers, *‘ you will, perhaps, have no objections to 
show us over the house.” 

‘Me show you over the house!” began Benson, 
when one of the men, bending forward, whispered a 
few words in her ear, on which she fell back, with a 
scared face, and allowed them to enter; and having 
shut the door behind them, she went back to her tea 
in the kitchen; but her appetite was gone, and she 
sat listening and trembling, while the two strangers 
went about their perquisition up stairs and down. 

‘‘Rummy start, aint it?” said one of the men to 
the other, as they came for the second time into the 
sitting-roum, having discovered no trace of Mr. Du- 
plessis. “‘I wonder whether somebody has given 
him the office, and he has hooked it, or whether the 
story about his brother being dead is true?” 

“The woman says he went last night, and we 
heara nothing about the affair till this morning. 
How was he tu suppose we should find it out to-day?” 

“ By jingo! what’s this?” exclaimed the other 
man, whose sharp eyes had caught sight of a partial- 
ly-burned paper in the grate; and next moment he 
was univlding it, and smoothing it out with careful, 
dexterous fingers. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARY AND PAULINE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
O, so jealous of the dead! 
Hating so the meek face sleeping, 
With the gray mold o’er it creeping, 
Deep beneath the pansies’ bed, 
White and purple, gold and red— 
All because he last had kissed it, 
All because he sorely missed it, 
All because his weary tread, 
Mid the lonely nightbird's crying, 
And the storm wind's dismal sighing, 
To the solemn graveyard led. 


Ah! didst call that love, Pauline— 
Love of Mary's stricken lover, 
Thus about his steps to hover, 
Dark of thought and fierce of mien, 
Like a weird witch all unseen? 
Scorning that he was caressing, 
Cursing that his heart gave blessing, 
Hissing those set lips between— 
“Was not my love first and longest ? 
Ha! Mordaunt, Death's arm is strongest: 
Leave her in her scant demesne.” 


Long Mordaunt that bitter night 
Wept—the night had been his bridal, 
But eternity’s cold tidal 

Wave transported from his sight 

Her who held his honor’s plight: 
While the grave-rose, scented faintly, 
Waved with whisper soft and saintly, 

Dimly waved its robe of white. 
Gliding—hidden figure human, 

Art thou christened fiend or woman, 

Watching on in burning spite ? 


When he rose at midnight still, 
With a final prayer and moaning, 
And the iron gateway groaning, 
Answered to the iron chill 
In his heart that had its will— 
Step by step, and quivering, glaring, 
Forth came one as Fate unsparing, 
Waited loth, til! no more thrill 
Showed the pathway's plumy grasses, 
Severed for the mourner’s passes,— 
Turned, her purpose to fulfil. 


Cling, O rent rose, to the stone, 

Write thy tragedy of spoiling! ‘ 
Wage, O thorns, defensive moiling !— 
Maddened fingers heed them none, 
Though they break against the bone. 

Spare one simple flower he planted! 

Vain! the prayer it is not granted; 
Lo! Pauline, the deed is done. 

Eh bien ! it nothing mattered 

To the dead; like pansies seattered, 
O’er the meek face mold is sown. 

* * * * * * 
Years had gone; when once again 

To the Mecca of my yearning 

While neath far off skies and burning, 
Came I to the churchyard plain 
Where my Mary long had lain. 

Now beside her grave another, 

As of sister, or of brother. 

Could my heart its doubt restrain, 

At the marble’s mute disclosing 

Of the words * Pauline—Reposing "— 
Weil I asked me “ why *’ in vain? 


Then I spake the sexton gray— 
He an infant's grave was shaping; 
Ah! the grim familiar scraping 

Of his spade amid the clay! 

Told my name, and made him stay,— 
Stay, a deathbed tale repeating. 

* This the penitent’s entreating :” 
Tearful looked we where they lay; 
Saw on Mary’s grave the cover 
Of the lush and fragrant clover, 

Stretching o’er Pauline away. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) . 
Barbara Dazletow’s Wedding. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





Ir Barbara Hazleton did have red hair, she was, 
nevertheless, the prettiest girl in all Shelton, and 
Shelton was a famous place for pretty girls. The sea 
air always does wonders in giving an eye sparkle, 
and the subtlest of rosy flushes to the cheek. Bar- 
bara’s complexion was wonderful—just the tenderest, 
faintest pink bloom over the whole face, like some 
soft, pink veil over alabaster, the flush deepening 
upon the round cheek and dimpled chin. Her eyes 
were large and brown, with a moist lustre in their 
depths; her small mouth curved to perfection, scar- 
let and velvety as the wild lobelia’s blossom, and her 
hair, which the curious village maidens called car- 
Troty, was as beautifulas the sunlight itself. A great 
shining silken mass, its lustrous waves rippling to 
her knee, it flashed out lights as if a shimmer of 
gold dust: lay over it,and gleamed like imprisoned 
sunshine from beneath the bars of a barbarous net 
which she wore to hide as much of it as possible, for 
red hair was not popular in Shelton, and it had béen 
my heroine’s greatest grief from her earliest child- 
hood. 

Before she kad reached her fourth summer she had 
noticed the difference between it and the soft, brown 
curls of her little brothers and sisters, and the 
smooth dark locks of her mother, and astonished that 
lady-by asking, one day, in the most plaintive tone, 
“Mamma, what made my hair red?” The teasing 








boys at school would scream out, “Take care and 
don’t go too near Barbara, or her hair wil! set you on 
tire;” and they pretended to light matches in it, and 
warmed their hands over it, and many a night poor 
Barbara went home in tears, believing that never 
any one was afflicted like herself on account of that 
terrible red hair. Even now that she had grown to 
be a sensible young lady, her brilliant locks were a 
perpetual source of annoyance in spite of the consola- 
tion of Harry Warleigh, her lover, who declared them 
to be more beautiful than anything he had ever seen 
—just the loveliest auburn in the world. It made 
him think of the sunrise across the sea, in bars of 
tremulous, wavering gold, 


Barbara in her younger years had given herself 
serenely over to perpetual maidenhood; for who 
would ever wish to marry a person afflicted thus? and 
was surprised to find herself after her sixteenth year 
by no means beauless. But not one of her numerous 
village aimirers had ever touched her heart in the 
slightest degree. In vain did the oldish and some- 
what spare Shelton lawyer, in his suit of severe 
broadcloth, walk meditatively over to the old farm- 
house every Sunday night, requesting Miss Barbara 
to sing “‘ This is the way I long have sought ;” in vain 
did young John Weston, whose locks were also a 
slight tinge of flame color, drive round in his new, 
striped wagon, in all the dignity of his first tall 
beaver, to ask Miss Barbara to ride with him; in vain 
did the aspiring schoolmaster, who wore two rings 
upon his little finger, and went about delightfully 
redolent of bergamot which perfumed both his hair, 
and his handkerchief adorned with a two inch border 
of purple roses, write over quires of rose-colored pa- 
per with agonized verses, slipping them under her 
door in an envelop whose seal was ornamented with 
the image of a plump infant, doubtless intended as a 
representation of Cupid. 

But, one summer, a young sea-captain, Captain 
Warleigh, came down from Plymouth on a visit to 
some Shelton friends, and straightway fell in love 
with Barbara, at a picnic, and was vastly more suc- 


| cessful in his suit than the above-mentioned unfor- 


tunate swains. He was a handsome, manly youth, 
with a polish and refinement which few of the sturdy 
Cape sons could boast. He improved every opportu- 
nity of seeing the young lady during his brief stay, 
and ere he left requested her to correspond with him, 
which request Barbara granted, of course, with a 
pretty blush, for, if she had not been particularly in- 
terested in him, how could she have refused this? 
Such a happy means of breaking the monotony of her 
dull, country life; and then how all the girls would 
envy her, for, of course, everybody would know, from 
the parson and his wife,down to Tom Murphy the 
Irish laborer, when Barbara received a letter from 
Captain Warleigh, for a person who could keep a se- 
cret in Shelton would accomplish more than ever 
mortal man had done yet. It seemed as if the very 
air must have whispered gossips, so swiftly and mys- 
teriously did everything spread about. If Mrs. Jen- 
kins had company, though they came under the cover 
of the night shades, and departed silently beneath 
the same shelter, Mrs. Jones was sure to know it the 
next morning, who they were, from whence they 
came, and just how long they remained. Ifa person 
left town on business, there was not a single soul in 
all Shelton who did not know of it, and just the na- 
ture of that business. They all knew how much 
Nancy’s Smith’s smart new bonnet cost, and how 
much Mrs. Dr. Stone’s purple silk dress was per 
yard. They gossiped, not only over their tea, but even 
in church, until sermon time, while the choir was 
solemnly singing, ‘‘ Why will ye waste on trifling 
cares,” and they hurried home from funerals to tell 
some unfortunate, whom circumstances had detained 
at home, if they all wept, meaning the bereaved 
family, and just how many handkerchiefs were wet 
through, berating Mrs. James because she took her 
loss so “‘ dreadful easy,” and Mis. Hill for being so 
* unreconciled.” 

But I suppose it is the same in nearly all country 
villages, those neat, honest, delightful places, where 
prococious boys who exhibit early in life a predilec- 
tion for fast horses, and the glow of the wine cup, are 
sent to be made over, and grow up spotless by some 
renewing element in the country air; and little girls, 
who obstinately resist the tanning properties of the 
city sunshine, are sent to grow brown and rosy by 
playing out in the daisied fields, and to acquire a 
fondness for the delightful and healthy pastime of 
making dirt pies. 

The Shelton girls were all in a flutter when Bar- 
lara’s first letter came; for such a pulling of caps as 
there had been for this handsome captain, and to 
think that Barbara with her red hair should have 
won the prize, was too much for them to endure. 
How they did turn up their noses at that red hair. 
What would they have given to know the contents of 
that wonderful envelop, with its faint sea odor, and 
odd foreign stamp. When the second and third one 
had been duly delivered from the rusty old mail bags, 
and scrutinized by dozens of eager eyes, Barbara 
heard, just before that important event did take 
place, that she and the captain were engaged ; and so 
not to disappoint them too much, when the captain, 
a few weeks afterwards, asked the all-important 
question in plain black and white, she wrote back 
yes, feeling, however, that it would have been a great 
deal prettier, and more satisfactory, had he told her 
his love in person, under some vine covered porch in 
the moonlight, when there would have been clasped 
hands, a tremulous flutter cf blushes, and low, flat- 
tering words. 

Barbara loved him, and would marry bim, certain- 
ly, but he was not just her ideal. He was not the 








fascinating youth with the dark, haunting eyes, who 
for years had inhabited her castle in Spain, and 
those wonderful eyes thrilled her now,looking in upon 
her dreams from those misty windows, But she 
made an effort to come back to reality, with this new 
love, and to shut up the old ideal in her unvisited 
castle, with its fretted pinnacles, and pearly floors, 
and hangings of rosy drapery. She had lived so long 
in dreamland that it was very hard tocome back, and 
make busy preparations for a plain, country wedding. 
Put all her little romantic, aspiring sou! into the 
making of homespun linen, and rag carpets, and the 
prudent planning and furnishing of some model sea- 
side house, when visions of statelier rooms had been 
flitting before her eyes, where crimson curtains fell, 
sweeping the rich pile of velvét carpets, and great, 
crystal mirrors reflected the loveliest objects, and 
rare pictures shone upon the gilded walls. Where 
the table was spread daily, as for a festival, glittering 
with wine and flowers, and silver, and frost, and she 
herself presiding over it, in dainty mist-like laces, 
and lustrous silks. These were gay evenings in a 
blaze of radiant light, dreamy, delicious music echo- 
ing through the lofty halls, where fairy forms were 
moving softly in the dance. The faint perfume of 
drooping flowers floated around them, and low, hap- 
py talk, and sweet, silvery laughter, and a merry, 
silken rustle in every nook of the great warm sum- 
mer-like mansion, and Barbara fancied herself, mov- 
ing through the restless, shining crowd, like a queen 
in her rich robes. She never had the most distant 
idea that her dreams would ever be realized, but it 
would be sweet to dream thus forever, without hav- 
ing the bright visions chased away by some plainer 
reality. 

Nature had made Barbara luxurious, artistic, and 
ideal, and she was not at all pleased with her dull, 
laborious country life. She hated the old gray farm- 
house, forever filled with the bustle of rude labor, 
region of eternal butter-making, and scouring of 
milk-pans, and boiling of vegetables—all her sunshine 
she wove for herself in her daydreams. Shelton peo- 
ple declared that Barbara Hazleton was lazy, and 
idleness to them was first on the list of crimes. Her 
fond mamma believed her to be too delicate to work 
as the other girls did, and the other girls, her indus- 
trious sisters, fully agreed with the villagers that 
clear, sheer laziness was all that ailed Barbara. She 
was always able to outdo every one of them on a 
woods tramp. Not that she wasn’t always busied 
about something, sweeping, or dusting, or baking, or 
sewing, but she never set about her work with the 
frantic energy which was fashionable in Shelton, but 
performed it in a dreamy,absent-minded way, which, 
as Jane declared, was gh to ate one to 
behold, when they were so busy in haying time. 





Every young man for miles around had been inform-’ 


ed what ashocking bad housekeeper Barbara Hazle- 
ton would make, and yet there were few of these un- 
accountable beings who would not willingly have 
tried her skill in that capacity. 

Barbara knew that the position of Captain War- 
leigh’s wife was as high as in her circumstances she 
could hope to attain, and then, if he had been Law- 
yer Green, even, and lived in that great dolorous, 
staring white house, with the green front door, by 
the graveyard, she must have married him because 
she really loved him, and as weeks wore on and the 
precious letters came more frequently, she began to 
think that, after all, he might be the youth who had 
haunted her castles in Spain. Instead of her misty 
dreams of splendor, she began to frame sweet house- 
hold pictures. A soft, satisfied light gleamed in her 
eyes. She moved about the house with a more cer- 
tain step, and broke out into little, sudden snatches 
of song as it never was her wont to do before. 

The wedding would not take place for a whole 
year, for the captain had gone on a long foreign voy- 
age, and would not return until the next November, 
and the important event would probably come off on 
Thanksgiving day. But it would take all that time 
to make up the endless dozens of’ sheets, and pillow- 
cases, and towels, and various other articles pertain- 
ing to housekeeping, with which, according to the 
Shelton rule, every bride must provide herself, and 
Barbara sat and sewed, all the long winter, by the 
blazing fire, her thoughts flying faster than the nec- 
dle she held in her httle rosy fingers, while the winds 
tossed up white foam-caps on the angry sea and 
whirled the snow in drifts about the lonesome door. 
The dash of the waves was forever in her ears. She 
dreamed of wrecks, of fearful, midnight storms, afar 
off at sea, all the dark wintry nights. She heard the 
booming of guns, and shrill cries of fear. She saw 
ghostly piles of snowy foam upon the black, threat- 
ening waves which broke over the deck of an out- 
ward bound ship. Dismal, sleety rains dripping over 
its rent sails, and the winds that whistled through 
the shrouds, told woful stories. And sometimes, 
when the home-coast was clear and cloudless, she 
looked upon a calmer picture, but all she saw was 
still the sea. Morning gilding its wide sparkling 
floor, with a radiant glimmer of light, touching 
cheerily the storm-worn sails, and lighting up thank- 
ful eyes, as it swept the clean brightdeck. The skies 
above, blue and still, and sparkling with a few soft, 
pearly clouds, following the drift of the ship, with 
their peaceful motion, the light winds, merry as a 
wediing song, playing in the full sails. Then again 
at night, if the gale blew up fiercely, and shook the 
powdering spray over the rocks about the lighthouse 
which she saw from an eastern window, the old ter- 
ror came back again, and fearful crashes and cries 
tilled all her dreams. © 

Every night Barbara walked through the drifted 
snow the long mile to the village post-ofticé, for her 





long-expected letter, and still none came. It was 
late in March now, and she had not heard from her 
lover since January. The old postmaster turned the 
little pile over dismally, and echoed the same thing 
each time~no letter for Barbara Hazleton, and Bar- 
bara heard it witha chill at her heart, and crept 
home like one in a dream, heedless of the bitter wind 
that twisted her garments like ropes about her, and 
thrust its keen, sharp arrows in her face. April, 
blue and showery, came at Jast. The robins came 
home, and the earth was merry. The pink arbutus 
hid its fragrant, pearly bells in the pine wocds, and 
anemones like remnants of the snow-flakes, perfum- 
ed and set lightly upon dainty stems, had a little 
bower all to themselves in the meadow. There was 
no trace of snow in the brown roads with the borders 
of vivid green, and the birds instead of the winds sang 
to Barbara in her walks to the post-office, for still as 
soon as the afternoon stage rumbled down over the 
long hills, she wended her way thitherward; and one 
night a letter came, but not in the familiar envelop, 
with the sea odor and foreign stamp, and directed in 
a strange hand. Tremblingly she broke the seal. 
It was from Captain Warleigh’s father, and told the 
terrible story she had wailed for so long. The Speed- 
well with all her crew was lost. 

Barbara was not stunned, she was prepared for it; 
she had been haunted so long by a sad foreboding of 
evil; but it was terrible. She thought that all her 
happi had ished forever. The spring skies 
mocked her with their laughing beauty, the birds’ 
songs grated harshly upon her ears. There were no 
more merry Maydays, no more happy flower-gather- 
ings for her. The soft flush left her cheek, the gay 
bursts of song died upon her lips. Poor Barbara—the 
splendid June days that drifted over the green fields, 
and blue sparkling sea, with their tuneful, rosy morn- 
ings, and dewy, purple evenings, brought no joy to 
her sad heart, and she had been so childishly happy 
in the bright summers before, gathering berries in 
the meadows, and dreaming her pleasant dreams in 
the fragrant old Shelton woods. But this summer 
was so dull, and tiresome, and slow. She could think 
of nothing but her sorrow. She grew pale, and thin, 
and drocping. The low, pleasant summer murmurs 
of the sea came like some unhappy voice to her ear; 
the country quiet oppressed her more than ever. 
She thought she must experience a breath of change 
in her still, monotonous life which left s0 much space 
for gloomy thought, or die. And just when the au- 
tumn crickets began to sing upon the hearth, the 
lonesomest time of all, some wonderfully happy fate 
induced a wealthy aunt of hers, who had scarcely 
noticed her before, to invite Barbara to spend the 
winter with her in the city. 

Barbara could hardly believe her own senses, it 
was such unexpected good fortune; just what she 
had longed for. To be in the midst of a current of 
gay, stirring life, away from the dead white piles of 
snow which would drift ere long about the brown 
fields, and fill the long, dreary roads. Away from 
the wearisome quiet, unbroken save by the dash of 
the waves, and at long intervals, sprays of frosty bell- 
notes, the only sound of wintry cheer. 


The city seemed like fairy land, as she entered it, 
filled with warm flashing lights, at night. Barbara 
was bewildered. She lived in a constant whirl of 
excitement. Her aunt, pleased with her beauty, was 
determined to make the most of it,as she had no 
daughters of her own to be rivalled. So she dressed 
her superbly, in silks, and jewels, and laces, and was 
proud to show her beautiful niece to the world, and 
Barbara dazzled by her splendor forgot everything, 
for a time, in the novel scenes around her. There 
were gay parties, such as she had dreamed of, with 
dreamy, delicious music, and light forms moving in 
the dance, and operas and concerts, where the lights 
flashed into diamonds as countless as the sea of bright 
eyes, that filled the great, gilded halls, and the music 
to Barbara’s ears, who had never heard real music, 
before, seemed to float from some enchanted realm, 
as sweet as the melody of angels. 

She took up this new life as easily and gracefully 
as if it were not new, and not one in the crowd of 
fashionable women who thronged the stately draw- 
ing-room of Mrs. Raymond, was more admired than 
she. She wore an air of stately simplicity, and fresh, 
natural grace, which was as charming as it was rare. 
She was dainty to the very tips of her taper fingers. 
One would have imagined that she had walked, all 
her life, over velvet carpets, and slept in the shadow 
of silken curtains. Could one of her devoted admirers 
have stolen a glance into that rude old farm-house at 
Shelton, and seen Barbara, as in former days she 
wore her homespun gown, with the sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow, and dabbled in dish water and soap 
suds, what would have been his sensations? They 
called her superb, stylish, uncommon, they admired 
her manners, her graceful conversation, and applaud- 
ed her singing, for, though her voice was entirely 
uncultivated, it was as sweet as a bird’s warble in 
the simple ballads she sang, and effortless as the 
summer rain. 

Among Barbara’s admirers was Mr. Carlisle, a 
bachvior millionaire, a courteous, courtly gentleman, 
aged forty. He admired her immensely; his great 
house awaited its mistress, and, if Barbara would, 
she should be installed there, in that capacity, sit at 
the head of the sumptuous table, and preside over 
the splendid rooms like a queen. There were silver 
threads in the gentleman’s hair, but he looked by no 
means oll. His face was pleasing, his manners win- 
ning, and he was considered by the circle in which 
Barbara moved, a match for the fairest and must for- 
tunate. 

A youth of the blonde persuasion interfered sadly 






































: with his opportunities. He was forever at Barb.. 
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ance, and, at other times, he feared that she en) 
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But, at last, one happy day, when the first brea 
March was indeed a breath of spring, instead 
shrill hurricane, as is common, Mr. Carlisle ; 
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ere they returned she had consented to becon. 
wife when the snow-flakes should have grown 
June blossoms. She did not love him; but wi 
the elegance and luxury with which he would 
round her better and more satisfying than | 
Mr. Carlisle was agreeable, and gentlemanly 
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no more weary Shelton days for Barbara. All 
lite would pass in the midst of elegant ease. 


How her great house would spakle with ligh 
night, how her table would glitter with silver. 
crystal, and flowers, and wine. 


expectations, but when spring brought an end 
various festivities, and there were no more del: 
nights of music and dancing, the old regret 
had slept during the excitement of those first b 
dering months awoke again, and when perfect!) 
from excitement she was almost wretched. 
she heard the moaning of the sea in her dream: 
a pale, sad face arose before her with reprov- 


and the scarlet lips lust a little of their vivid 
She was glad to go back to that quiet, old S) 
home, wearied of splendor, wearied of every 
Its rest seemed sweeter than anything the 
could have offered. 

The spring birds were singing for joy over th 
daisies, the skies were melting in their blue t: 
ness, and the sea, a tremulous shimmer of silve 
got to fret and foam in the soft misty air. 
were again preparations for a wedding in t) 
farm-house. A cloud of silk and lace, brough' 
town, fell over every table and chair. A fashi 
dressmaker sent down by Mrs. Raymond, : 
cutting, and pinning, and basting, and the 
seamstress assisting with a great show of ha: 
bustle. Very different from the quiet prepa. 
for the same event which were carried on lat! 
beneath the same roof. Poor Barbara! w! . 
everything she looked upon take that sea-gre 
and the delicate laces change to wreaths of &) 
her hands? Why did the glad spring sound: 
echoed through the budding days their slow 
intimations of the fuller summer, sound like 
in her ears? 

The most perfect of June dawns ushered 
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ding bells in its golden breath, and all the v 
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the first sunshine sifted through her curtail 
ing the floor with a shadow upon her brow, st: 
at variance with the gay, bridal finery « 
about the room, and the wonderfully, bright | 
of the day—her wedding day. The wedding 
take place at noon, at the old white chu: 
Carlisle was coming down in the ten o’clock « 

The farm-house yard was a perfect bower o 
and Barbara went out in the dew, that the 
might fan the fever from her brow. Shi 
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with his opportunities. He was forever at Barbara’s 
side, sometimes, Mr. Carlisle fancied, to her annoy- 
ance, and, at other times, he feared that she enjoyed 
and encouraged the impudent fellow’s attentions. 
But, at last, one happy day, when the first breath of 
March was indeed a breath of spring, instead of a 
shrill hurricane, as is common, Mr. Carlisle asked 
Barbara to drive with him, and Barbara went, and 
ere they returned she had ted to b his 
wife when the snow-flakes should have grown into 
June blossoms. She did not love him; but was not 
the elegance and luxury with which he would sur- 
round her better and more satisfying than love? 
Mr. Carlisle was agreeable, and gentlemanly, and 
amiable. He would be the most perfect husband in 
the world. There would be no more tiresome labor, 
no more weary Shelton days for Barbara. All her 
lite would pass in the midst of elegant ease. She 
could rustle about in lustrous silks, and wrap herself 
in folds of trailing velvet, to her heart's content. 
How her great house would spakle with lights, at 
night, how her table would glitter with silver, and 
crystal, and flowers, and wine. 

Barbara tried to please herself with these brilliant 
expectations, but when spring brought an end to the 
various festivities, and there were no more delirious 
nights of music and dancing, the old regret which 
had slept during the excitement of those first bewil- 
dering months awoke again, and when perfectly free 
from excitement she was almost wretched. Again 
she heard the moaning of the sea in her dreams, and 
a@ pale, sad face arose before her with reproachful 
looks. A shadow stole over the clear, brown eyes, 
and the scarlet lips lust a little of their vivid flush. 
She was glad to go back to that quiet, old Shelton 
home, wearied of splendor, wearied of everything. 
Its rest seemed sweeter than anything the world 
could have offered. 

The spring birds were singing for joy over the new 
daisies, the skies were melting in their blue tender- 
ness, and the sea, a tremulous shimmer of silver, for- 
got to fret and foam in the soft misty air. There 
were again preparations for a wedding in the old 
farm-house. A cloud of silk and lace, brought from 
town, fell over every table and chair. A fashionable 
dressmaker sent down by Mrs. Raymond, forever 
cutting, and pinning, and basting, and the village 
seamstress assisting with a great show of haste and 
bustle. Very different from the quiet preparations 
for the same event which were carried on last year 
beneath the same roof. Poor Barbara! why did 
everything she looked upon take that sea-green tint, 
and the delicate laces change to wreaths of spray in 
her hands? Why did the glad spring sounds which 
echoed through the budding days their slow, sweet 
intimations of the fuller summer, sound like a wail 
in her ears? 

The most perfect of June dawns ushered in the 
bridal day; just the clear, laughing air to float wed- 
ding bells in its golden breath, and all the wayside 
was as green as Elf-land. Barbara was up long before 
the first sunshine sifted through her curtains, pac- 
ing the floor with a shadow upon her brow, strangely 
at variance with the gay, bridal finery scattered 
about the room, and the wonderfully, bright promise 
of the day—her wedding day. The wedding was to 
take place at noon, at the old white church, Mr. 
Carlisle was coming down in the ten o’clock coach. 

The farm-house yard was a perfect bower of roses, 
and Barbara went out in the dew, that the cool air 
might fan the fever from her brow. She felt a 
strange presentiment of something about to happen. 
An expectation that shed alittle glimmer of light 
over her sad heart. Something might happen to pre- 
vent this terrible wedding, for it seomed terrible to 
her now. Voices seemed to whisper trom the morn- 
ing glory blossoms that hung heavy with dew by the 
doorway. The winds made a great buzz and rustle 
in the old linden tree in which there seemed to be a 
peculiar significance. The very birds seemed eager 
to tell some strange, new story, as they twittered 
away in the leaves over her head. Barbara hail moods 
like these. Hers was one of these strange, nervous 
temperaments to which come faint foreshadowings of 
the future. When joy was near, she sometimes fel™ 

its thrill at her heart before she realized the cause of 
her gladness, and when sorrow was approaching, the 
shadow of it reached her often before the real sorrow 
came. ‘ 

The fleecy wedding robe was on. The white veil 
fell over her like frost, the orange buds kissed a brow 
as pale as their folded petals. It was some splendid 
white frost queen who came in so silently to meet her 
lover. Mr. Carlisle was not in the parlor, but a 
strange tall gentleman stood at the window with his 
back turned toward her. He turned as Barbara 
came in. She reached her hands out blindly, a faint 
cry escaped her lips. Had the sea given up its dead! 
Everything grew into a strange whirl, and then all 
wasdarkness. Barbara had fainted in Captain War- 
leigh’s arms. 

The wedding anthem sent a thrill through all the 
mellow organ pipes, as the bridal party came slowly 
up the aisle. A wedding in church was quite an un- 
usual thing in Shelton, and thecloud of white muslin 
that floated up the shady streets that morning, was 
never seen in the village before. Barbara leaning on 
Mr. Carlisle's arm, scarcely saw, or heard, or felt. 
The crowd of faces about her looked through a mist, 
the music sounded faint, and far away. The minis- 
ter stood up to make them one, and Mr. Carlisle 
quietly stepped aside and laid Barbara’s hand in that 
of Captain Warleighb. Barbara’s clear and distinct 
«J will”? was spoken truly; and, after all, her bridal 








day was the happiest inher life. Captain Warleigh’s 


Barbara in a brief half-hour’s interview had con- 
fessed to him all her repentant heart, and he forgave 
her freely. Pity for Mr. Carlisle was all that marred 
their happiness. He had proved himself a fine gen- 
tleman in this trial, relinquishing Barbara at once 
to Captain Warleigh, who he owned had the first 
claim upon her, and all her life Barbara remembered 
him with gratitude and esteem, but never once has 
she found herself regretting the brilliant lot that 
might have been hers as his wife. The past year had 
been a strangely eventful one, and in those fleeting 
months Barbara had learned a lesson which she 
never forgot. 

Mrs. Captain Warleigh waa never troubled with 
the foolish ambition which had haunted Barbara 
Hazleton. Her modest seaside house was better than 
@ palace; not like a Shelton farm-house with its 
rudenesses and substitutions, but a prettily-furnish- 
ed, tasteful cottage embowered in trees and with a 
fine view of the sea, which was no longer terrible to 
Barbara, but pleasant in its sunny sparkle and un- 
ceasing melody, for, after wrecks, and tempest, and 
danger, it had brought her lover safely back to her 
side. , 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“AN INNOCENT FLIRTATION,” 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 

Miss Kitty BELL was a beauty; and she knew it. 
She had half the town at her feet, and had fairly 
turned the heads of the other half. She enjoyed her 
triumphs greatly, and was determined to carry them 
to the utmost limits. She was a good-hearted girl, 
but vain and giddy. Moreover, Miss Kitty Bell was 
a flirt of the first order. She coquetted outrageously 
with all who were willing to place themselves in her 
power, and she counted the hearts she had trifled 
with and cast aside by the score. Her friends re- 
monstrated with her, but Kitty only laughed and 
declared that she enjoyed the sport, and that the 
men liked her all the better for it. If the men did 
like her for it, the women did not, and the young 
lady had many a sharp encounter with those of her 
own sex who reproached her for her unwomanly 
conduct. Finally, mothers sought to warn their sons 
against the beautiful girl, for it came to be the com- 
moh opinion of the town that Kitty Bell was utterly 
heartless. Still the beauty had her throng of admir- 
ers, and she was so fascinating that the men cared 
very little for the warnings they received. 

Among her admirers was a young man a few years 
older than herself. He was the only son of the min- 
ister of the town, and a frank, handsome fellow—a 
favorite with all who knew him, and the especial 
pride of his father. Frank Wayne was a warm- 
hearted, impulsive young man, possessed of a nature 
capable of being made good or evil, according to the 
influence brought to bear upon it, but with little 
strength of hisown. He became deeply smitten with 
the young woman’s beauty, just after his return from 
college, and for a long while—longer than usual—he 
seemed to be a favored suitor. Her brightest smiles, 
softest words, and most winning glances were for 
him, and, in three weeks after he knew her, the 
young man was too deeply in love with her to heed 
the warnings of his friends. 

” His father now perceived the turn affairs had ta- 
ken, and, wishing to save his son from pain, frankly 
told him what a desperate flirt Kitty Bell was, and 
urged him as he valued his peace of mind to remove 
himself from her influence. The young man only 
laughed—what lover ever believed aught against his 
mistress?—and assured his father that he was in no 
danger. Mr. Wayne was not satisfied of this, but 
seeing himself powerless to do otherwise waited anx- 
iously the result of the matter. 

His father’s warning troubled Frank Wayne, 
strangely, and, in order to reduce the matter toa 
certaiuty, he determined to see Kitty Bell that day, 
tell her of his love for her, and ask her to be his wife. 
Full of hope and joyful expectation he sought her 
presence. She had never seemed more beautiful 
than she was then, and she received him with more 
than her usual warmth. Somehow,she knew, intui- 
tively the object of his visit, and she wished to draw 
him on to his confession, for she enjoyed hearing men 
avow their love for her, and she was such an expert 
at undeceiving them. 

What passed between them at that meeting no one 
ever knew; but in an hour Kitty went up to her 
chamber with flashing eyes, and a flushed, angry 
face, and Frank Wayne went home with a wild, 
heart-broken look, as if his last earthly hope had fled 
and lett him to despair. Indeed, he was more like a 
madman than the light-hearted fellow he had been 
in the morning. He had staked all his life upon the 
decision of the woman he loved, and had lost. He 
went home, and shut himself up in his chamber. 

That night there was excitement in the town. 
People spoke in low tones, with frightened faces and 
wondering eyes, and soon it became known to Kitty 
Bell that young Frank Wayne had shot himself, and 
was dead. His tather refuaed to speak of the cause 
of the act, and no one in the town kuew it; yet Kitty 
thought she understood it all, and shudderingly tried 

to drive the thoughts from her. 

Two days later Frank Wayne was buried. A min- 

ister from an adjoining town came and officiated in 

the place of the: grief-stricken father. The church 
was very full and prominent among the throng sat 





| joy was visible in every feature of his handsome face. 


it rumored that she had driven young Wayne to his 
death, and she meant to brave out the charge by ap- 
pearing at his funeral. 

When the services were over, and they were about 
to bear out the body, Mr. Wayne rose from where he 
had been sitting in the chancel, and advanced to the 
railing. 

‘“* My friends,” he said, calmly, “‘ bear with me one 
moment. I have been greatly ‘afflicted, and the 
chastening hand of my Heavenly Father is laid 
heavily upon me. Until now I have said nothing of 
the cause of the death of my son. My boy was mur- 
dered.” A thrill of horror passed through the 
throng, and the minister continued, ‘‘ Yes! murder- 
ed by a woman. She lured him on to his ruin by her 
beauty, and winning smiles, and lying words, and 
when he laid before her all his love and tenderness, 
she flung it back with contempt. In his anguish and 
despair he hurried unbidden into the presence of his 
Maker. I dare not extenuate his rash act, I dare not 
palliate its wickedness; but, here, before my God, I 
denounce that woman as his murderess.” 

The minister’s trembling hand pointed to where 
Kitty Bell sat rigid as a stone. The look of* scorn 
faded from his face, as he gazed at her, and with an 
expression of horror he sprang to her side. She 
glanced at him for a moment, and then broke into a 
peal of wild laughter that rang in the ears of those 
that heard it long years after the sound had died 
away. Kitty Bell had gone mad. 

People said it was the hand of God. Perhaps it 
was. At all events it was a terrible end for “an in- 
nocent flirtation.” 








Our Curious Department. 
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Experimental Pearl Oyster Nursery. 

_ Areport from Mr. Clements R. Markham to the 
Madras Government on the establishment of an ex- 
perimental pearl oyster nursery at Tuticorin has re- 
cently been published, from which we learn that a 
series of experiments are being carried on there under 
the superintendence of Captain Phipps, the superin- 
tendent of the Tinnevelly Pearl Bank, with a view 
to improving the pearl fisheries of that presidency. 
In the first place Captain Phipps will be supplied 
with six aquaria of the most improved construction, 
titted with dark chambers, and provided with a cis- 
tern and ebonite barrel force pump, sv as to ensure a 
constant current of water. In addition to these, a 
microscope arranged for the observation of aquatic 
objects will also be furnished, in order that the food 
of the pearl oyster fish, the ph ted 
with the formation of. “spat,” the duration of life, 
the time of spawning, and the true cause of the 
formation of pearls, may be carefully observed. 








Two Cannibals. 

The other evening, at a party, Sir George Scott, re- 
cently arrived from New Caledonia, where he com- 
manded a detachment on active service, exhibited 
two anthropophagi, whom he had taken prisoners in 
a skirmish with the natives. These young cannibals 
handed about ices and glasses of eaw sucre to the 
guests. Sir George informed his guests that one of 
them had eaten his grandfather, and the other de- 
voured the master who had instructed him in the use 
of the club. These two young men were as charming 
as possible, and were themselves in danger of being 
devoured by caresses. 

The Moon’s Seas. 

The seas are the only part of the moon which can 
be seen by the naked eye, and that very imperfectly. 
With the telescope there comes into sight a much 
more remarkable view of its surface, and amidst the 
first objects which catch the eye are the remarkable 
mountainous circular formations. Their similarity 
to the great volcanoes of the earth, extinct or other- 
wise, has often been remarked. The maps of the en- 
virons of Naples, of Vesuvius, of the volcanoes of 
Auvergne and Teneriffe, present the same features. 
But those sink into insignificance when compared 
with the vast surface of the lunar volcanoes, and 
could scarcely be perceived if seen from the moon, 
and the whole ot those known on the earth might be 
placed within one of the lunar annular mountains. 





Land and Naval Forces of Europe. 

The following is the statistical table of the land and 
sea forces which all Europe can now place on a war 
footing :—France, 903,617 men; Prussia, 650,000; Ita- 
ly, 424,193; Russia, 1,200,000; Spain, 271,900; Portugal, 
64,118; Holland, 92,000; Sweden and Norway, 139,000; 
Denmark, 41,490; England, 365,000 (including 230,000 
volunteers); Austria, 651, 612; Germanic Confedera- 
tion, 407,361; Turkey, 341,580; Egypt, Moldo-Walla- 
chia, Montenegro, and Servia together, 152,000; Bel- 
gium, 188,291; Switzerland, 80,650; Roman States, 
12,000, All these figures added up give a total of 
5,975,272 officers, sub-ofticers, and soldiers. 





Destroying Rats. 

M. Cloez lately entertained the French Academy 
with a mode of destroying rats and other animals that 
burrow. The Museum of Natural History at Paris 
is, or rather’ was, dreadfully infested with rats, but, 
thanks to M. Cloez, it is now free from the nuisance. 
The happy thoughtof pouring bisulphide of carbon 
into the holes occurred to this gentleman, and the 
vapor, we need hardly say, was fatal to all the rats 


HOLLAND. 


With the extraordinary history of the tulip mania 
in Holland a great deal of fiction is, no doubt, mixed 
up, but it is still amazing, after a liberal deduction. 
In one case, it is related that a landed proprietor gavo 
a@ furnished country-house, a well-stocked garden, 
and a couple of cows, for an especially rare root; in 
another, a carriage, a pair of fine gray horses (and 
perhaps the coachman and footman into the bargain), 
were exchanged fur a similar treasure. One rich 
merchant gave his pretty daughter to a penniless 
man whom ke detested—and whom, as a necessary 
consequence, she dearly loved—to acquire a tulip 
which no other man had. Jn another, a cook, hav- 
ing mistaken a precious tulip root for an onion, and 
cooked it accordingly, was seized with such remorse 
on discovering the mistake, that he instantly com- 
mitted suicide. 

For some probably unknown, and certainly unjust 
reason, the word Dutch was once often employed in 
our language as a term of disparagement. “I'd as 
soon be a Dutchman,” was a frequent phrase. The 
term “Dutch courage” meaning pugnacity in- 
duced by drinking, is equally uxjust, for no people 
ever fought better, and few abuse drink less, than 
the Hollandcrs. There is no more respectable na- 
tion in the world than the Dutch—using that adjec- 
tive in its best and truest sense. They have not been 
engaged in barbarous oppressions or cruel conquests, 
any more than in bubble-schemes or disreputable 
projects; t:cugh it is true, on the other hand, that 
theg are a nation of Ichabods, whose glory is depart- 
ed. With the solitary sxcention of the rich and 
beautiful island of Java, nothing now remains to 
them of their once vast Oriental dominions; all have 
successively passed into English possession. The 
Great Cape Colony bas also fallen into their hands, 
and one-third only of the rich settlement of Guiana 
now remains an appendage of the crown of Holland. 
The proportion of military to civilians in Holland 
is the greatest of any country in Europe, being at the 
rate of one soldier for every fifty-nine inhabitants; 
that of Great Britain and Ireland is the smallest ex- 
cepting Portugal, being in the proportion of only one 
soldier to every hundred and ninety-five civilians. 
The Dutch national debt presses sorely on the re- 
sources of the nation, its capital amounting to twen- 
ty-two pounds six shillings and tenpence, and the 
interest thereon at the rate of fourteen shillings and 
tenpence per head throughout the state. Next to 
its half-sister kingdom of Belgium, the population of 
Holland is the greatest—three hundred and nine in- 
dividuals to the square mile. Although much praise- 
worthy economy prevails at the Dutch court, the 
government in itself is the most expensive in Europe, 


purposes being two pounds eight shillings and seven- 


lings and one penny per annum. 

The public works are of vast extent, and absorb an 
enormous amount of revenue. In no country but 
Holland could such a work as the draining of the 
Lake of Haarlem be undertaken. The language is 
not euphonious. One would say it has not much to 
be proud of, either in respect of sound or looks. The 
words are something between German spoken by an 
Englishman, and English spoken bya German. For 
instance: “Is the company (theatrical) good?” ‘Is 
de troop goed?” Again, “ Bring me the bill,” “‘ Bring 
mig de rekening.” ‘How deep is the river here?” 
“Hoe diep is hier de rivier?” ‘* How late is it?” 
“Hoe laat is het?” It is needless to say that a man 
must be dull who cannot soon master enough of the 
language for all ordinary purposes. But it should be 
added that it is by no means indispensable either for 
travelling, or for society, the Dutch—a highly edu- 
cated people—speaking English, French and Ger- 
man almost universally; the first from a liking of 
the English as a nation; the second from the Dutch 
having been so long under the dominion of France; 
the last from their vicinity to the most fruitful prov- 
inces of Germany, a large portion of whose products 
finds its way to the ports of Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam, whence it is embarkcd for England, America 
and India. 


THE TACT OF WOMEN. 

A great deal of the unselfishness, and consideration, 
and tact of women is the result of long days spent in 
humoring the moods, and noting the caprices, and 
studying the tastes of those with whom they have 
been thrown into contact during their girlhood and 
their youth. Little things at such times make or 
mar the precarious sunshine of each day, and ata 
very eatiy part of their life, women thus begin to 
learn to be delicate diplomatists of no mean skill. 
Hence comes, perhaps, their keen power of observing 
and remembering trifles, not to mention their habit 
of judging of character fram small outward pecu- 
liarities. 








AMBER. 

This substance is the fossil resin or gum of various 
species of trees, which are now extinct, allied to the 
firs and pines of the present age. Itis chiefly found 
on the southern coast of the Baltic Sea. From the 
amber bed on the coast of Dirschkeim, extending 
under the sea, a storm threw up, on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1848, no less than 800 nounds. After a storm, 
the amber coasts are crowded with gatherers, large 
masses of amber being uccasionally cast up by the 
waves. . 


The moment a man is satisfied with himself, ev- 











Kitty Bell—pale, but very beautiful. She had heard 


who stopped to inhale it. 


erybody else is dissatistied with him. 





the average contribution of each inhabitant for state * 


pence, while with England it is two pounds six shil- - 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Next to London, Liverpool is, to our mind, the 
most interesting of all the English cities. It is the 
chief seaport of the kingdom, and is situated on.the 
river Mersey, four miles from its confluence with the 
Irish Sea. The river is about a mile and a half wide 
opposite the city, and broadens as it approaches the 
sea. The population is about five hundred thousand, 
which makes it the second city in the British empire. 
It is finely situated, and has one of the best water 
frontages of any town in England. Before it is the 
Mersey, always crowded with shipping, with the 
Cheshire shore dotted with towns and villages in the 
background. To the right is the broad estuary—the 
gate into the Irish Channel for the ingress and egress 
of the ships of all nations. On the left is the river, 
covered with maritime life, which widens in its up- 
ward course; and behind, and all around landward, 
a stretch of country. which far and near, speaks 
eloquently of the opulence which Liverpool has 
created. Indeed, owing to the railway communica- 
tion, Liverpool and Manchester—distant from each 
other about thirty-one miles—seem to have stretched 
out their arms for a mutualembrace. But Liverpool 
differs in appearance from Manchester as widely, 
nearly, as the east does from the west end of London. 
Liverpool is pre-eminently a maritime place—the sea 
and all the wealth it brings cling even to its very 
adorn ts; Manchester receives the raw staple, 
and weaves it into forms of endless utility and beauty, 
for Liverpool to forward to the uttermost ends of the 
earth. 

But Liverpool, independent of its commercial 
splendor, has a very pleasing aspect. It is built on 
the side of a gentle declivity facing the noble estuary 
of the Mersey. On the top and southward, and fall- 
ing away into a beautiful plain, are the handsome 
residences of the merchant princes; lower down, is a 
congeries of streets, filled with lawyers, doctors, 
artists and tradesmen; along the river run the docks, 
which form the noblest monument industry could 
erect to itself; between the town and the docks are 
lines of railroad and highways, which convey the 
goods between the shipping and all parts of the king- 
dom ; behind these are lines of large warehouses and 
offices; and behind these again, streets and shops, at 
all sorts of angles. In the heart of the town, and in 
the veins of its extremities, dwells that mixed popu- 
lation common to all large towns. 

It is scarcely a century since Liverpool emerged 
from the insignificance of an outport, when its trad- 
ing was limited to Ireland, the coast of Africa, and 
the West Indies; its connection with the latter places 
being maintained by a traffic which the English Par- 
liament was the first to suppress. A hundred years 
ago it was inferior to Bristol, and now it is more 
than the rival of London, for it engrosses more than 
half the entire foreign commerce of the whole of the 
country; and may fairly be accepted as the represen- 
tative of that modern England which has been created 
by an expansive and expanding commerce with all 
the nations of the earth, the extraordinary rise of our 
manufactures, steam navigation, railways, and the 
host of industrial agents which invention and neces- 
sity have called into existence. 

In its people, Liverpool presents a greater variety 
than even London, because its population being more 
condensed, shows the different characteristics more 
strongly. The sailor and all his belongings is, of 
course, a predominating element. He is of every 
country and every clime—Americans, Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Italians, Spaniards, Russians, Turks, 
Greeks, Lascars, Chinamen, Malays, Negroes, Irish, 
Scotch and English—all mingle together in a very 
distinguishable throng; and of the resident laboring 
population, the line of demarcation is very broad be- 

tween the English and the Irish, The Scotch and 
Welsh there, as elsewhere, do not betake themselves 
to the downright hard work for which the English 
and Irish laborers are so iil rewarded. 

Liverpool has the melancholy reputation of being 
exceedingly unhealthy—the average mortality having 
always been higher there than in any other large 
town in England; but we much question whether 
the death rate will be found to exceed that of the 
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a maritime population. But, then, Liverpool has a 
broad and flowing sea-river; it can always command 
pure air and water, and its extreme and, as it would 
appear, chronic unhealthiness, would be a grave re- 
proach to its municipal autborities were it not for 
the consideration that it is precisely in exceedingly 
mixed populations that hygienic laws are so difficult 
of enforcement, and so defiantly set at naught by 
ignorance and indifference. 

But if the sanitary state of the town has been 
neglected, the corporate bodies and the public spirit 
of Liverpool are entitled to every credit for their ac- 
complishments in otber directions. The docks, ex- 
tending as they do the whole length of the town, 
from north to south, a distance of about six miles, are 
among the wonders of the age; while the public 
buildings are in a style of magnificence worthy of 
the magnitude of the place and the wealth of its 
inhabitants. The Civic Hall is a fine building; but 
in appearance it is totally eclipsed by St. George’s 
Hall, built in the Corinthian order, and pronounced 
by all competent judges to be the most beautiful 
structure of its kind in Europe. 


NEW YORK WEDDINGS. 

Within a few days past New York has had an unusu- 
al out-cropping of so-called “ fashionable weddings,” 
the arrangements for which have kept Brown, the 
dandy sexton of Grace Church, as busy as a bee, 
morning, noon and night. ‘At home,’ receptions, 
in the most extravagant and expensive style, follow 
each other in rapid succession. Cards were out for 
one of these recently to the number of seven hun- 
dred. The recipients embraced people of every walk 
and profession in life—bankers and brokers, mer- 
chants and magistrates, lawyers and legislators, poli- 
ticians and priests. The cost of the fete is said to 
have been between five and six thousand dollars. 
To-day a marriage came off at Trinity Chapel upon 
the same “gorgeous” principle. The bride is the 
daughter of a well-known shipping merchant in 
South street. No fewer than thirty bridesmaids, all 
clad in spotless white “assisted” on the occasion. 
The bridegroom is the junior partner in a private 
banking-house down in William street, and as his 
father-in-law is a man of immense wealth, and his 
wife an only danghter, the young gentleman has 
doubtless (speaking after the manner of men) made a 
good thing of it. 








PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
Wishers were ever fools. 
Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 
Urheedful vows may heedfully be broken. - 
Time goes on crutches, till love have all his rites. 
The fasbion wears out more apparel than the man. 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
A crafty knave does need no broker. 
An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
A friend i’ the court is better than a penny in 
purse. 
Advantage is a better soldier than rashness. 


Ambition, 
The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss, 
Than gain which darkens him, 
A withered serving-man makes a fresh tapster. 
An two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind. 
Who cannot keep his wealth must keep his house. 
Truth hath better deeds than words to grace it. 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 
The nature of bad news infects the teller. 





Hew Publications, 


GRIFFITH GAUNT: or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade. 
Illustrated. 214 pp. Published by. Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston. 


Few good writers have more faults than Charles 
Reade, and few have more merit. He is peculiar, 
cynical, and often affected; but when he makes up 
hjs mind to tell a good story, he can do so with a suc- 
cess that few can equal. 

Griffith Gaunt is a masterly production. The char- 
acters of Griffith and his wite are drawn in strong, 
bold colors, and with a vigor that is sometimes start- 
ling. That of Mercy Vent is as sweet an impersona- 
tion of womanhood as one could wish to tind. The 
work is undoubtedly Mr. Reade’s best and most 
elaborate production, and we feel sure will add 
greatly to his fame as an author. We do not find in 
it any of the immorality that has been charged 
against it. In dealing with crimes, it has presented 
them in their most repulsive aspect, with the intent 
to shock, and not to fascinate. For sale by the pub- 
lishers. 
BROWNIE SANDFORD: or, The Recovered Pearl. By 


Miss Carrie L. May. Illustrated. 301 pp. Pub- 
lished by Wm. H. Hill, Jr. & Co., Boston. 


The second of the ‘‘ Sweet Clover Series.” A very 
attractive little book for children, and sure to find a 
warm welcome at every fireside where there are little 
ones to amuse during the winter. For sale by the 
publishers. 
MARTYRIA: or, The Andersonville Prison. By Au- 

gustus C. Hamlin, late Medical Inspector United 

States Army. Illustrated. 256 pp. Published by 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Nothing new can be added to the terrible story of 
the Andersonville tragedy. It has been laid before 
the people in all its horrible details. Yet in this 
book our author gives much of interest and value, 
apart from his own comments. For sale by the pub- 





east end of London, which has all the peculiarities of 


li: hers. 





PARLOR MAGIC. 


On the fourth evening of our Parlor Magic, after 
all were seated, I commenced the performance with 


A NEW RIBBON MANUFACTORY. 


Jack, with the impertinence that comes so natural 
to him, inquired if I were not hungry after my exer- 
ertion, and suggested that I should take something 
to eat, and produced a dinner-plate, on which was 
heaped a large quantity of carded lint. Some of it 
was colored, and the remainder white. I took upa 
handful, and began to put it into my mouth amid 
roars of laughter. I puffed like Falstaff with my un- 
wonted meal Up went another handful and again 
another until the heap of lint had a/most disappeared. 
I sat down in well-atfected agony, apparently in deep 
distress. My inspirations were long and slow. A 
small portion of lint which yet remained about my 
lips was blown away. Jack, to his credit, appeared 
distressed at this state of things, for suffocation ap- 
peared imminent. At length, in apparent despair, I 
placed my hand to my mouth, and lo! there came 
forth slowly yards of ribbon, which I drew out “‘ hand 
over hand,” first of one color and then of another, 
apparently from my stomach. 
Such a magic spinning and weaving manufactory 
produced roars of applause, particularly as I appear- 
ed to be recovering as the ribbons were handed round 
by Jack, who whisked them about gleefully like a 
recruiting sergeant at afair. Thisapparent anomaly 
of eating lint and producing ribbons is thus per- 
formed:—The ribbons are thin sarsnet. They are 
rolled in yard lengths one over the other tightly, so 
that a roll of ten or twelve yards occupies but little 
room, and is easily hid in the lint on the plate. The 
lint, though of great bulk, may be easily rolled by 
the tongue into small pellets, which are removed by 
the fingers and placed on the plate, whilst a fresh 
supply is taken up. A small quantity left on the 
plate, effectually hides the pellets, until the plate is 
removed while the ribbons are being exhibited. As 
each length of ribbon is drawn forth, the end of the 
next piece will be easily fuund by the tongue, and 
placed ready to be caught by the fingers. 
I had scarcely finished this trick ere Jack an- 
nounced that he could doit. I pooh-poohed the as- 
sertion, when the young rascal produced a small bas- 
ketful of thin, colored paper shavings, which hé com- 
menced to cat in a voracious manner. I tried to stop 
him, but he went on until he appeared in danger of 
choking. He put up bis hands with a view to pull 
out the ribbons, but failed. I ran to his assistance 
and commenced to pull out, not pieces of ribbon, but, 
horror of horrors! a pole like the striped piece of fur- 
niture which barbers use to denote their old profes- 
sion of barber-chirurgeons, and their newer employ- 
ment as hairdressers, came forth. I pulled vigorous- 
ly, and at length I suceeded in pulling one five feet 
long from Jack, who struggled manfully until he 
was pulled behind the curtain and out again, when 
the pole fell on the floor, a heavy piece of wood. Now 
there were those present who thought Jack’s the 
most marvellous trick of the evening, though the 
Merry Andrew of the old mountebanks used to do it 
a dozen timesaday. The modus operandi is as fol- 
lows :—Instead of the rolls of ribbon being taken up 
into the mouth, a roll of striped paper is taken up 
instead. This roll is made by fastening a piece of fine 
silk or cotton to the end of the paper, which is col- 
ored with red, or blue and white stripes; it is then 
rolled tightly and firmly round the silk thread, until 
it is of such a size as to enter the mouth convenient- 
ly, if the operator is to draw it forth himself. In this 
case I held it in my hand when I rushed to Jack and 
seized hold of the silk thread, when the roll would 
draw out to its extreme length in aspiral column. 
On approaching the end, Jack staggered behind the 
curtain, and the paper pole was changed instantly 
for a real one of the same size and color, which, on 
coming forward, fell upon the floor. The real pole is 
not essential to the success of the trick, though it 
adds greatly to its effect. 

THE MAGIC TELEGRAPH. 


I now told the audience—and I particularly adg 
dressed two old ladies who had the reputation of 
being rather ‘‘ blue”—that I had discovered a mar- 
vellous improvement in the electric telegraph. 
Words might be sent, as symbols would represent 
them, but articles—the real, solid, unmistakable arti- 
cle—could not be represented by symbols, and as any 
ligneous product, or even manufactured mineral 
(meaning porcelain and the table), did not interfere 
with the transmission, I hoped to make a profit by 
my discovery. After a few observations on the pro- 
gress of intellect and the advance of science, which 
duly impressed the two ‘‘ blue” ladies by the profun- 
dity of my remarks, Jack borrowed, with some diffi- 
culty, his mother’s wedding-ring. I requested him 
to show it to Miss Simpkins, the elder of the two 
ladies aforesaid, as I wished particularly to have her 
opinion as to the merits of the discovery. This slight 
touch of flattery Miss Simpkins acknowledged with a 
bend of her stately head. She looked carefully at the 
ring, and then relapsed into a severe mood, as if she 
intended to see the trick, if any were to be performed. 
She handed me the ring, which I placed in a hand- 
kerchief. I had previously shaken the handkerchief, 
so that all might see if; and I now asked her to hold 
the handkerchief and ring, whilst I placed an ordi- 
nary tumbler ona plate in the centre of the table. 
In answer to numerous inquiries, Miss Simpkins 
stated that the ring was there, as she could see its 
shape through the silk, and could feel it distinctly. 
I now took asmall box, which T handed round for 
inspection, and drew the attention of the audience to 





sion, and that the box was empty. I would ask Miss 
Simpkins to place the handkerchief and the ring on 
the top of the glass, and when I requested it, to let 
the ring fall into the glass, so that it could be dis- 
tinctly heard. I placed the box under the table, and 
Miss Simpkins advanced, laid the handkerchief care- 
fully, and somewhat gingerly. over the glass, she still 
holding the ring. I requested her to let it fall into 
the glass. It did so with a sharp “ting.” to her in- 
tense satisfaction; for both plate and glass had been 
examined minutely before, and she know they had 
not been tampered with. ‘Did they hear the ring 
fall?”—* Yes,” shouted the little ones, while Miss S. 
bowed assent. ‘‘Presto!”” It was now in the box. 
Miss Simpkins was incredulous. I took up the hand- 
kerchief, wiped my brow with it, and placed it in my 
pocket. The ring was gone. Miss Simpkins stooped 
for the box, and there was the ring, which she and 
Jack’s mother acknowledged to be the genuine ring. 
Miss S. looked rather “blue” when I requested her 
opinion as to the merits of my discovery, and perhaps 
I shall suffer when her will is made, for she felt she 
had been “done.” But how? I had taken the pre- 
caution of securing a sham wedding-ring, which I 
had tied to a needleful of strong double sewing-silk. 
This I had stitched into the middle of a large soft 
silk handkerchief, so that it hung loose from three to 
four inches from the handkerchief. When the hand- 
kerchief was shaken, the ring hung on the side near-. 
est me. The real ring I kept in my /eft hand whilst 
I placed the sham ring in the handkerchief, so that 
Miss Simpkins could feel and see it. The real ring 
was slipped into the box, as it was placed under the 
table, by my left hand. The handkerchief can be 
crumpled up and folded, so as to disarm suspicion. 
On a parlor table the trick is sometimes varied. The 
ring is permitted to “chink” on the plate as before, 
and you let it fall through the table into a hat, which 
you hold in your left hand; the real ring being se- 
creted between the fingers and the lining of the hat. 
At the magical words, “Let the ring fall into the 
hat,” lift the handkerchief with the right hand, and 
show the ring in the hat with the left. 





PAYING INTEREST.—A paper tells a good story of 
a rather verdant agricultural laborer, who having by 
hook and crook scraped together fifty dollars, took it 
to his employer with a request to take charge of it 
for him. A year after, the laborer applied to another 
friend to know what would be the interest on it. He 
was told three doliars. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I wish 
you would lend me three dollars for a day or two. 
My boss has been keeping fifty dollars for me a year, . 
and I want to pay him the interest for it!” 





NEW Music.—We have received from Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, the 
following new music published and for sale by them: 
‘Take back the Heart,” song, by Claribel; “‘ Parepa 
Valse,” by J. W. Turner; “Dreaming of Angels,” 
ballad, by C. Blomphin ; “‘ The Cuckoo’s Notes,” song, 
by C. Blomphin; ‘Shower Polka,” by J. W. Colby; 
* Orphee,” by Gluck. 





6 SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will] furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There isas much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
[toed during the week, and that, too. of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TA: EX SK&#TCHES, ANFCDOTES, POFTKY, fioonarnr, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CnagMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Crecie, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-ROOM, THE 
WoxKsHoP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of cach paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WrttTExs in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 
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$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
FL a0, Upton, BALLOU’s MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
9.00. 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents 


ay Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay Americen postage one year. 
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Portical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H, SEYMOUR. 

‘ LOVE. 
"Tis the caress of every thing; 

The turtle dove; 
Both birds and beasts do offerings bring 

To mighty love; 
‘Tis the angels’ joy; the gods’ delight; man's bliss: 
'Tis all in all—without love nothing is.—Z/eath. 


It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but ber name; 
It heats me, it beats me, 
And sets me a‘ on flame,— Burns. 


God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.— Tennyson. 


And love is still an emptier sound, 
The haughty fair one's jest; | 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest.— Goldsmith. 


Why, the world are all thinking about it; 
And as for myself, I can swear, 

If I fancied that heaven were without it, | 
I'd scarce feel a wish to be there.— Moore. 


Hae we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.—Burns. 


Had we never loved so kindly, | 


COURTSHIP. 
The lover now beneath the western star, 
Sighs through the medium of his sweet cigar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she, 
With puffs and vows, with smoke and constancy. 
Moore. 
Flatter and praise, commend, extol their graces, 
Though ne‘er so black, say they have angels’ faces; 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 
Shakspeare. 
He that will win his dame, must do 
As Love does when he bends his bow; 
With one hand thrust the lady from, 


L 
And with the other pull her home.—Hudibras. } 


Learn to win a lady's faith 
Nobly as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death 
" With a royal gravity. 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship's flatteries. 
Miss Barrett. 
The gentle pressure, and the thrilling touch, 
The least glance better understood than words, 
Which still said all, and ne'er could say too much. 
~ © Byron.” 
It is your virtue, being men, to try, 
And it is ours by virtue to deny.—Draytcn. 
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BY A. M. BARNARD, 


AUTHOR OF “VY. v.: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS,"’ 
*“* 4 MARBLE WOMAN," ETC., ETC. 
RP AAADPIOR 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUSPENSE. 


LL the next day, Jean was 
in a state of the most in- 
tense anxiety, as every hour 
brought the crisis nearer, 
and every hour might bring 
defeat, for the subtiest hu- 
man skill is often thwarted 
by some unforeseen accident. 
She longed to assure herself 
that Sir John was gone, but 
no servants came or went 
that day, and she could de- 
vise no pretext for sending 
to glean intelligence. She 
dared not go herself, lest the 





suspicion, for she never went 
Even had she determined to ven- 


till evening. 
ture, there was no time, for Mrs. Coventry was in 
one of her nervous states, and no one but Miss Muir 
could amuse her; Licia was ill, and Miss Muir must 
give orders; Bella had a studious fit. and Jean must 


help her. Coventry lingered about the house fur 
several hours, but Jean dared not send him, lest some 
hint of the truth might reach bim. He had ridden 
away to his new duties, when Jean did not appear, 
and the day dragged on wearisomely. Night came 
at last, and as Jean dressed for the late dinner, she 
hardly knew herself when she stood before her mir- 


unusual act shoukl excite } 





ror, excitement lent such color and bril'iancy to her | 
countenance. Remembering the wedding which was | 
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, and that the box was empty. I would ask Miss 
skins to place the handkerchief and the ring on 
top of the glass, and when I requested it, to let 
ring fall into the-glass, so that it could be dis- 
ly heard. I placed the box under the table, and 
Simpkins advanced, laid the handkerchief care- 
, and somewhat gingerly. over the glass, she still 
ing the ring. I requested her to let it fall into 
lass. It did so with a sharp “ting.” to her in- 





v satisfaction; for both plate and glass had been 


‘ined minutely before, and she know they had 
een tampered with. “Did they hear the ring 
—* Yes,” shouted the little ones, while Miss S. 
d assent. “Presto!” It was now in the box. 
Simpkins was incredulous. I took up the hand- 
lief, wiped my brow with it, and placed it in my 
et. The ring was gone. Miss Simpkins stooped 
he box, and there was the ring, which she and 


..8 mother acknowledged to be the genuine ring. 


S. looked rather “blue” when I requested her 
on as to the merits of my discovery, and perhaps 
all suffer when her will is made, for she felt she 
seen “done.” But how? I had taken the pre- 
on of securing a sham wedding-ring, which I 
ied to a needleful of strong double sewing-silk. 
[had stitched into the middle of a large soft 
vandkerchief, so that it hung loose from three to 
inches from the handkerchief. When the hand- 


uief was shaken, the ring hung on the side near-. 


ne. The real ring I kept in my /eft hand whilst 
ced the sham ring in the handkerchief, so that 
Simpkins could feel and see it. The real ring 
slipped into the box, as it was placed under the 
. by my left hand. The handkerchief can be 
pled up and folded, so as to disarm suspicion. 


\ parlor table the trick is sometimes varied. The 


i8 permitted to “chink” on the plate as before, 
yu let it fall through the table into a hat, which 
iold in your left hand; the real ring being se- 
\ between the fingers and the lining of the hat. 
e magical words, “ Let the ring fall into the 
lift the handkerchief with the right hand, and 


| the ring in the hat with the left. 
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id three doliars. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “1 wish 
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Poctical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The ‘Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOTR. 


LOVE. 
"Tis the caress of every thing; 
The turtle dove; 
Both birds and beasts do offerings bring 
To mighty love; 
‘Tis the angels’ joy ; the gods’ delight; man’s bliss: 
‘Tis all in all—without love nothing is.— Heath. 


It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but ber name; 
It heats me, it beats me, 
And sets me a’ on flame.—Burns. 


God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.— Tennyson. 


And love is still an emptier sound, 
The haughty fair one's jest; 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest.— Goldsmith. 


Why, the world are all thinking about it; 
And as for myself, I can swear, 

If I fancied that heaven were without it, 
I'd scarce feel a wish to be there.— Moore. 


Had we never loved so kindly, 
Hae we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted.— Burns. 
COURTSHIP. 
The lover now beneath the western star, 
Sighs through the medium of his sweet cigar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she, 
With puffs and vows, with smoke and constancy. 
Moore. 
Flatter and praise, commend, extol their graces, 
Though ne'er so black, say they have angels’ faces; 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 
Shakspeare. 
He that will win his dame, must do 
As Love does when he bends his bow; 
With one hand thrust the lady from, 
And with the other pull her home.—Huibras. 


Learn to win a lady's faith 
Nobly as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death 
With a royal gravity. 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship's flatteries. 
Miss Barrett. 
The gentle pressure, and the thrilling touch, 
The least glance better understood than words, 
Which still said all, and ne’er could say too much. 
Byron. 
It is your virtue, being men, to try, 
And it is ours by virtue to deny.—Draytcn. e 
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BY A. M. BARNARD, 


Rah f V.: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS," 


AUTHOR OF 
““A MARBLE WOMAN,” ETC., ETC 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUSPENSE. 


LL the next day, Jean was 
in a state of the most in- 
tense anxiety, as every hour 
brought the crisis nearer, 
and every hour might bring 
defeat, for the subtiest hu- 
man skill is often thwarted 
by some unforeseen accident. 
She longed to assure herself 
that Sir John was gone, but 
no servants came or went 
that day, and she could de- 
vise no pretext for sending 
to glean intelligence. She 
dared not go herself, lest the 
unusual act shoukl excite 
suspicion, for she never went 
Even had she determined to ven- 





till evening. 
ture, there was no time, for Mrs. Coventry was in 
one of her nervous states, and no one but Miss Muir 
could amuse her; Lucia was ill, and Miss Muir must 
give orders; Bella had a studious fit. and Jean must 


help her. Coventry lingered about the house fur 
several hours, but Jean dared not send him, lest some 
hint of the truth might reach him. He had ridden 
away to his new duties, when Jean did not appear, 
and the day dragged on wearisomely. Night came 
at last, and as Jean dressed for the late dinner, she 
hardly knew herself when she stood before her mir- 
ror, excitement lent such color and brilliancy to her 
countenance. Remembering the wedding which was 


's Officeot 


to take place that evening, she pat: on & a simple white 
dress, and added a cluster of white roses in bosom 
and hair. She often wore flowers, but in spite of her 
desire to look and seem as usual, Bella’s first words 
as she entered the drawing-room, were: 

“Why, Jean, how like a bride you look; a veil and 
gloves would make you quite complete!” 

“You forget one other trifle, Bell,’ said Gerald, 
with eyes that brightened as they rested on Miss 
Muir. 

“ What is that?” asked his sister. 

** A bridegroom.” 

Bella looked to see how Jean received this, but she 
seemed quite composed, as she smiled one of her 
sudden smiles, and merely said: | 

“That trifle will doubtless be found when the time 
comes. Is Miss Beaufort too ill for dinner?” 

** She begs to be excused, and said you would be 
willing to take her place, she thought.” 

As innocent Bella delivered this message, Jean 
glanced at Coventry, who evaded her eye, and iooked 
ill at ease. 

“A little remorse will do him good, and prepare 
him for repentance after the grand coup,” she said to 
herself, and was particularly gay at dinner-time, 
though Coventry looked often at Lucia’s empty seat, 
as if he missed her. As soon as they left the table, 
Miss Muir sent Bella to her mother; and, knowing 
that Coventry would not linger long at his wine, she 
hurried away to the Hall. A servant was lounging 
at the door, and of him she asked, in a tone which 
was eager in spite of all efforts to be calm, “Is Sir 
John at home?” 

“No, miss, he’s just gone to town.” 

* Just gone! when do you mean?” cried Jean, 
forgetting the relief she felt in hearing of his absence 
in surprise at bis late departure. 

“He went half an hour ago, in the last train, 
miss.” 

“T thought he was going early this morning; he 
told me he should be back this evening.” 

**T believe he did mean to go, but was delayed by 
company. The steward came up on business, and a 
load of gentlemen called, so Sir John could not get 
off till night, when he wasn’t fit to go, being worn 
out, and far from well.” 

**Do you think he will be ill? Did he look so?” 
And as Jean spoke, a thrill of fear passed over her, 
lest death should rob her of her prize. 

“ Well, you know, miss, hurry of any kind is bad 
for elderly gentlemen inclined to apoplexy. Sir John 
was in a worry all day, and not like himself. I want- 
ed him to take his man, but he wouldn’t; and drove 
off looking flushed and excited like. I’m anxious 
about him, for I know something is amiss to hurry 
him off in this way.” 

‘* When will he be back, Ralph?” 

“To-morrow noon, if possible; at night, certainly, 
he bid me tell any one that called.” 

**Did he leave no note or message for Miss Coven- 
try, or some one of the family?” 

** No, miss, nothing.” 

“Thank you.” And Jean walked back tospend a 
restless night and rise to meet renewed suspense. 

The morning seemed endless, but noon came at 
last, and under the pretence of seeking coolness in 
the grotto, Jean stole away to a slope whence the 
gate tothe Hall park was visible. For two long hours 
she watcbed, and no onecame. She was just turn- 
ing away, when a horseman dashed through the 
gate, and came galloping toward the Hall. Heedless 
of everything but the uncontrollable longing to gain 
some tidings, she ran to meet him, feeling assured 
that he brought ill news. It was a young man from 
the station, and as he caught sight of her, he drew 
bridle, looking agitated and undecided. 

‘ Has anything happened?” she cried, breathlessly. 

“A dreadful accident on the railroad, just the other 
side of Croydon. News telegraphed half an hour 
ago,” answered the man, wiping his hot face. 

“The noon train? Was Sir John in it? Quick, 
tell me all!” 

“Tt was that train, miss, but whether Sir John 
was in. it or not, we don’t know; for the guard is 
killed, and everything is in such confusion that noth- 
ing can be certain. They are at work getting out the 
dead and wounded. We heard that Sir John was 
expected, and I came up to tell Mr. Coventry, think- 
ing he would wish to godown. A train leaves in fif- 
teen minutes; where shall I find him? Iwas told he 
was at the Hall.” 

** Ride on, ride on! and find him if he is there. I'll 
run home and look for him. Lose no time. Ride! 
ride!” And turning, Jean sped back like a deer, 
while the man tore up the avenue to rouse the Hall. 

Coventry was there, and went off at once, leaving 
both Hall and House in dismay. Fearing to betray 
the horrible anxiety that possessed her, Jean shut 
herself up in her room, and suffered untold agonies, 
as the day wore on and no news came. -At dark a 
. sudden cry rang through the house, and Jean rush- 
ed down to learn the cause. Bella was standing in 
the hall, halding a letter, while a group of excited 
servants hovered near her. 

“What is it?’ demanded Miss Muir, pale and 
steady, though her heart died within her, as she 
recognized Gerald’s hand-writing. Bella gave her 
the note, and hushed her sobbing to hear again the 
heavy tidings that had come. 

“ DEAR BELLA:—Uncle is safe; 
the noon train. But several persons are sure that 
Ned was there. No trace of him as yet, but many 
bodies are in the river, under the ruins of the bridge, 
and I am doing my best to find the poor lad, it he 
is there. I have sent to all his haunts in town, and 
as he has not been seen, I hope it is a false report, 


he did not go in 
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| and he is safe with his regiment, 
| mother till we are sure. 
| is ill. 
for the best, dear. Yours, @..0.” 
Those who watched Miss Muir as she read these 
words, wondered at the strange expressions which 
passed over ber face, for the joy which appeared 
there as Sir John’s safety was made known, did not 
change to grief or horror at poor Edward’s possible 
fate. The smile died on her lips, but her voice did 
not falter, and in her downcast eyes shone an inex- 
plicable look of something like triumph. No won- 


I write you, because Lucia 


her was averted for a time, and the marriage might 
be consummated without such desperate haste. This 
sad and sudden event d to her the mysterious 
fulfilment of a secret wish, and though startled, she 
was not daunted, but inspirited, for fate seemed to 
favor her designs. She did comfort Bella, control the 
excited household, and keep the rumors from Mrs. 
Coventry all that dreadful night. 

At dawn, Gerald came home exhausted, and bring- 
ing no tiding of the missing man. He had telegraph- 
ed to the head-quarters of the regiment, and receiv- 
ed a reply, stating that Edward had left for London 
the previous day, meaning to go home before return- 
ing. The fact of his having been at the London sta- 
tion was also established, but whether he left by the 
train or not was still uncertain. The ruins were 
still being searched, and the body might yet appear. 

“Is Sir John coming at noon?” asked Jean, as 
the three sat together in the rosy hush of dawn, try- 
ing to hope against hope. 

“No, he had been ill, I learned from young Gower, 
who is just from town, and so bad not completed his 
business. I sent him word to wait till night, for the 
bridge wont be passable till then. Now I must try 
and rest an hour; I’ve worked all night, and have no 
strength left. Call me the instant any messenger 
arrives.” 

With that Coventry went to his room, Bella fol- 
lowed to wait on him, and Jean roamed through 
house and grounds, unable to rest. The morning 
was far spent when the messenger arrived. Jean 
went to receive his tidings, with the wicked hope 
still lurking at her heart. 

“Ts he found?” she asked, calmly, as the man 
hesitated to speak. 

“ Yes ma’am.” 

* You are sure?” . 

“Tam certain, ma’am, though some wont say till 
Mr. Coventry comes to look.” 

“Ts he alive?” And Jean’s white lips trembled as 
she put the question. 

“O no, ma’am, that warn’t possible, under all 
them stones and water. The poor young gentleman 
is so wet, and crushed, and torn, no one would know 
him, except for the uniform, and the white hand 
with thering onit.” 

Jean sat down, very pale, and the man described 
the finding of the poor, shattered body. ‘As he fin- 
ished, Coventry appeared, and with one look of min- 
gled remorse, shame and sorrow, the elder brother 
went away, to find and bring the younger home. 
Jean crept into the garden like a guilty thing, trying 
to hide the satisfaction which struggled with a wo- 
man’s natural pity, for so sad an end for this brave 
young life. 

“« Why waste tears or feign sorrow when I must be 
glad?” she muttered, as she paced to and fro along 
the terrace. ‘‘ The poor boy is out of pain, and I am 
out of danger.” 

She got no further, for turning as she spoke, she 
she stood face to face with Edward! Bearing no 
mark of peril on dress or person, but stalwart and 
strong as ever, he stood there looking at her, with 
contempt and compassion struggling in his face. As 
if turned to stone, she remained motionless, witb 
dilated eyes, arrested breath, and paling cheek. He 
did not speak, but watched her silently till she put 
out a trembling hand, as if to assure herself by touch 
that it was really he. Then he drew back, and as if 
the act convinced as fully as words, she said, slowly: 

**They told me you were dead.” 

* And you were glad to believe it. No, it was my 
comrade, young Courtney, who unconsciously de- 
ceived you all, and lost bis life, as I should have done, 
if I bad not gone to Ascot after seeing him off yes- 
terday.” A 

“ To Ascot?” echoed Jean, shrinking back, for Ed- 
ward’s eye was on her, and his voice was stern and 
cold. 

‘Yes; you know the place. I went there to make 
inquiries concerning you, and was well satisfied. 
Why are you still here?” 

“ The three days are not over yet. I hold you to 
your promise. Before night I shall be gone; till then 
you will be silent, if you have honor enough to keep 
your word.” 

“JT have.” Edward took out his watch, and as he 
put it back, said, with cool precision: ‘It is now two, 
the train leaves for London at half-past six; a car- 
riage will wait for you at the side door. Allow me to 
advise you to go then, for the instant dinner is over, 
I shall speak.” And with a bow he went into the 
house, leaving Jean nearly suffocated with a throng 
of contending emotions. 

For a few minutes she seemed paralyzed; but the 
native energy of the woman forbade utter despair, 
till the last hope was gone. Frail as that now was, 
she still clung to it tenaciously, resolving to win the 
game in defiance of everything. Springing up, she 
went to her room, packed her few valuables, dressed 
herself with care, and then sat down to wait. She 
heard a joyful stir below, saw Coventry. come hurry- 
ing back, and from a garrulous maid learned that the 








Miss Muir wiil comfort and sustain you Hope | 


der, for if this was true, the danger which menaced 


Keep this from my | body was that of young Courtney; the uniform being 


the same as Edward’s, and the ring, a gift from him, 
had caused the men to believe the disfigured corpse 
to be that of the younger Coventry. No one but the 
maid came near her; once Bella’s voice called her, 
but some one checked the girl, and the call was not 
repeated. At five an envelop was brought her, 
directed in Edward’s hand, and containing a cheque 
which more than paid a year’s salary. No word ac- 
companied the gift, yet the g ity of it touched 
her, for Jean Muir had the relics of a once honest 
nature, and despite her falsehood, could still admire 
nobleness and respect virtue. A tear of genuine 
shame dropped on the paper, and real gratitude filled 
her heart, as she thought that even if all else failed, 
she was not thrust out pennilegs into the world, 
which had no pity for poverty. 

As the clock struck six, she heard a carriage drive 
round, and went down to meet it. A servant put on 
her trunk, gave the order, ‘‘ To the station, James,” 
and she drove away without weeting any one, speak- 
ing to any one, or apparently seen by anyone. A 
sense of atier weariness came over her, and she long- 
ed to lie down aud forget. But the last chance still 
remained, and till that failed, she would not give up. 
Dismissing the carriage, she seated herself to watch 
for the quarter-past six train from London, for in 
that Sir John would come, if he came at all that 
night. She was haunted by the fear that Edward 
had met and told him. “The first glimpse of Sir 
John’s frank face would betray the truth. If he 
knew all, there was no hope, and she would go her 
way alone. If he knew nothing, there was yet time 
for the marriage, and once his wife, she knew 
she was safe, because for the honor of his name 
he would screen and protect her. 





Up rushed the train, out stepped Sir Jobn, and ~ 


Jean’s heart died within her. Grave, and pale, and 
worn he looked, and leaned heavily on the arm of a 
portly gentleman in black. “The Reverend Mr. 
Fairfax, why has he come, if the secret is out?” 
thought Jean, slowly advancing to meet them, and 
fearing to read her fate in Sir John’s face. He saw 
her, dropped his friend’s arm, and hurried forward 
with the ardor of a young man, exclaiming, as he 
seized her hand with a beaming face, a glad voice: 

“My little girl! did you think I would never 
come?” 

She could not answer, the reaction was too strong, 
but she clung to him, regardless of time or place, and 
felt that her last hope had not failed. Mr. Fairfax 
proved himself equal to the occasion. Asking no 
questions, he hurried Sir John and Jean into a car- 
riage, and stepped in after them, with a bland apol- 
ogy. Jean was soon herself again, and, having told 
her fears at his delay, listened eagerly while he re- 
lated the various mishaps which ha detained him. 

“ Have you seen Edward?” was her first question. 

“ Not yet, but I know he has come, and have heard 
of his narrow escape. I should have been in that 
train, if I had not been delayed by the indisposition 
which I then cursed, but now bless. Are you ready, 
Jean? Do you repent your choice, my child?” 

“No, no! Iam ready, I am only too happy to be- 
come your wife, dear, generous Sir John,” cried Jean, 
with a glad alacrity, which touched the old man to 
the heart, and charmed the Reverend’Fairfax, who 
concealed the romance of a boy under his clerical 
suit. 

They reached the Hall; Sir John gave orders to 

admit no one, and after a hasty dinner, sent for bis 
old housekeeper and his steward, told them of his 
purpose, and desired them to witness his marriage. 
Obedience ha been the law of their lives, and mas- 
ter could do nothing wrong in their eyes, so they 
played their parts willingly, for Jean was a favorite 
at the Hall. Pale as her gown, but calm and steady, 
she stood beside Sir John, uttering her vows in a 
clear tone, and taking upon herself the vows of a 
wife with more than a bride’s usual docility. When 
the ring was fairly on, asmile broke over her. face. 
When sir John kissed and called her his “little 
wife,” she shed a tear u. two of sincere happiness ; 
‘and when Mr. Fairfax addressed her as, ‘ my lady,” 
she laughed ber musical laugh, and glanced up at 
a picture of Gerald, with eyes full of exultation. As 
the servants left the room, a message was brought 
from Mrs. Coventry, begging Sir Jobn to come to her 
at once. 

* You will not go and leave me so soon?” pleaded 
Jean, well knowing why be was sent for. 

“My darling, I must.” And in spite of its tender- 
ness, Sir John’s manner was too decided to be with- 
stood. 

‘Then I shall go with you,” cried Jean, resolving 
that no earthly power should part them. 





CHAPTER IX. 
LADY COVENTRY. 

WHEN the first excitement of Edward's return had 
subsided, and before they could question him as to 
the cause of this unexpected visit, he told them that 
after dinner their curiosity should be gratified, and 
meantime, ae begged them to leave Miss Muir alone, 
for she had received bad news, and must not be dis- 
turbed. The family with difficulty restrained their 
tongues, and waited impatiently. Gerald confessed 
his love for Jean, and asked his brother’s pardon for 
betraying his trust. He had expected an outbreak, 
but Edward only looked at him with pitying eyes, 
and said, sadly: 

‘*You too! I have no reproaches to make, fur I 
know what you will suffer when the truth is 
known.” 





** What do you mean?” demanded Coventry. 
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* You will soon know, my poor Gerald, and we will 
comfort one another.” 

Nothing more could be drawn from Edward till 
dinner was over, the servants gone, and all the fam- 
ily alone together. Then pale and grave, but very 
self-possessed, for trouble had made a man of him, 
he produced a packet of letters, and said, addressing 
himself to his brother: 

“ Jean Muir has deceived us all. I know her story; 
let me tell it before I read her letters. 

“Stop! I'll not listen to any false tales against her. 
The poor girl has enemies who belie her!” cried 
Gerald, starting up. 

“For the honor of the family, you must listen, and 
learn what fools she has made of us. I can prove 
what I say, and convince you that she has the art of 
adevil. Sit still ten minutes, then go, if you will.” 

Edward spoke with authority, and his brother 
obeyed him, with a foreboding heart. 

“T met Sydney, and he begged me to beware of 
her. Nay, listen, Gerald! I know she has told her 
story, and that you believe it; but her own letters 
convict her. She tried to charm Sydney, as she did 
us, and nearly ded in inducing him to marry 
her. Rash and wild as he is, he is still a gentleman, 
and when an incautious word of hers roused his sus- 
picions, he refused to make her his wife. A stormy 
scene ensued, and hoping to intimidate him, she 
feigned to stab herself, as if in despair. She did 
wound herself, but failed to gain her point, and in- 
sisted upon going to a hospital to die. Lady Sydney, 
good, simple soul, believed the girl’s version of the 
story, thought her son was in the wrong, and when 
he was gone, tried to atone for his fault by finding 
Jean Muir another home. She thought Gerald was 
soon to marry Lucia, and that I was away, so sent 
her here as a safe and comfortable retreat.” 

“But, Ned, are you sure of all this? Is Sydney to 
be believed?” began Coventry, still incredulous. 

“To convince you, I’ll read Jean’s letters before I 
say more. They were written to an accomplice, and 
were purchased by Sydney. There was a compact 
between the two women, that each should keep the 
other informed of all adventures, plots and plans, 
and share whatever good fortune fell to the lot of 
either. Thus Jean wrote freely, as you shall judge. 
The letters concern us alone. The first was written 
a few days after she came. 





“*DEAR HORTENSE:—Another failure. Sydney 
was more wily than I thought. All was going well, 
when one day my old fault beset me, I took too much 
wine, and I carelessly owned that I had been an ac- 
tress. He was shocked, and retreated. I got up a 
scene, and gave myself a safe little wound, to fright- 
enhim. The brute was not frightened, but coolly left 
me to my fate. 1’d have died to spite him, if I dared, 
but as I didn’t, I lived to torment him. As yet, I 
have had no chance, but [ will not forget him. His 
mother is a poor, weak creature, whom I could use as 
I would, and through her I found an excellent place. 
A sick mother, silly daughter, and two eligible sons. 
One is engaged to a handsome iceberg, but that only 
renders him more interesting in my eyes, rivalry 
adds so much to the charm of one’s conquests. Well, 
my dear, I went, got up in the meek style, intending 
to do the pathetic; but before I saw the family, I was 
soangry I could hardly control myself. Through 
the indol of r the young master, no car- 
riage was sent for me, and I intend he shall atone for 
that rudeness by-and-by. The younger son, the 
mother and the girl received me patronizingly, and 
I understood the simple souls at once. Monsieur (as 
I shall call him, as names are unsafe,) was unap- 
proachable, and took no pains to conceal his dislike 
to governesses. The cousin was lovely, but detest- 
abie with her pride, her coldness, and her very visi- 
ble adoration of monsieur, who let her worship him, 
like an inanimate idol as he is. I hated them both, 
of course, and in return for their insolence, shall tor- 
ment her with jealousy, and teach him how to woo a 
woman, by making his heart ache. They are an in- 
tensely proud family, but Ican humble them all, I 
think, by captivating the sons, and when they have 
committed themselves, cast them off, and marry the 
old uncle, whose title takes my fancy.’” 





“She never wrote that! Itis impossible, a woman 
could not do it,” cried Lucia, indignantly, while 
Bella sat bewildered, and Mrs. Coventry supported 
herself with salts and fan. Coventry went to his 
brother, examined the writing, and returned to his 
seat, saying, in a tone of suppressed wrath: 

“She did write it. I posted some of those letters 
myself. - Go on, Ned.” 

“*T made myself useful and agreeable to the 
amiable ones, and overheard the chat of the lovers. 
It did not suit me, so I fainted away to stop it, and 
excite interest in the provoking pair. 1 thought I 
had succeeded, but monsieur suspected me, and 
showed me that he did. 1 forgot my meek role, and 
gave him a stage look. It had a good effect, and I 
shall try it again. The man is well worth winning, 
but I prefer the title, and as the uncle is a hale, 
handsome gentleman, I can’t wait for him to die, 
though monsieur is very charming. with his elegant 
languor, and his heart so fast asleep no woman has 
had power to wake it yet. I told my story, and they 
believed it, though I had the audacity to say I was 
but nineteen, to talk Scotch, and bashfully confess 
that Sydney wished to marry me. Monsieur knows 
S., and evidently suspects something. I must watch 
him, and keep the truth trom him, if possible.’ 

““*} was very miserable that night, when I got 
alone. Something in the atmosphere of this happy 
home made me wish I was anything but what I am. 
As I sat there trying to pluck up my spirits, I thought 


of the days when I was lovely and young, good and 
gay. My glass showed me an old woman of thirty, 
tor my false locks were off, my paint gone, and my 
face was without its mask. Bah! how I hate senti- 
ment! I drank your health from your own little 
flask, and went to bed to dream that I was playing 
Lady Tartuffe—as lam. Adieu, more soon.’” 


No one spoke as Edward paused, and taking up 
another letter, he read on: 


“My DEAR CREATURE:—All goes well. Next 
day I began my task, and having caughta hint of the 
character of éach, tried my power overthem. Early 
in the morning I ran over to see the Hall. Approved 
of it highly, and took the first step toward becoming 
its mistress, by piquing the curiosity and flattering 
the pride of its master. His estate is his “idol; I 
praised it with a few artless compliments to himself, 
and he was charmed. The cadet of the family adores 
horses. I risked my neck to pet his beast, and he 
was charmed. The little girl is romantic about flow- 
ers; I made a posy, and was sentimental, and she 
was charmed. The fuir icicle loves her departed 
mamma, I had raptures over an old picture, and she 
thawed. Monsieur is used to being worshipped. I 
took no notice of him, and by the natural perversity 
of human nature, he began to take notice of me. He 
likes music; Isung, and stopped when he’d listened 
long enough to want more. He is lazily fond of be- 
ing amused; I showed him my skilJ, but refused to 
exert it in his behalt. In short, I gave him no peace 
till he began to wake up. In order to get rid of the 
boy, I fascinated him, and he was sent away. Poor 
lad, I rather liked him, and if the title had been near- 
er, would have married him.’ 


“* Many thanks for the honor.” And Edward’s lip 
curled with intense scorn. But Gerald sat like a 
statue, his teeth set, his eyes fiery, his brows bent, 
waiting for the end. 


“«¢The passionate boy nearly killed his brother, but 
I turned the affair to good account, and bewitched 
monsieur by playing nurse, till Vashti (the icicle) in- 
terfered. Then I enacted injured virtue, and kept 
out of his way, knowing that he world miss me. I 
mystified him about S. by sending a letter where S. 
would not get it, and got up all manner of soft scenes 
to win this proud creature. I get on well, and mean- 
while privately fascinate Sir J., by being daughterly 
and devoted. He is a worthy old caety. simple as a 
child, honest as the day, and generous asa prince. I 
shall be a happy woman if I win him, and you shall 
share my good fortune; so wish me success.’ 


“ This is the third, and contains something which 
will surprise you,” Edward said, as he lifted another 
paper. , 


*** HORTENSE :—I’ve done what I once planned to 
do on another occasion. You know my handsome, 
dissipated father married a lady of rank for his sec- 
ond wife. I never saw Lady H——d but once, for 1 
was kept out of the way. Finding that this good Sir 
J. knew something of hér when a girl, and being 
sure that he did not know of the death of her little 
daughter, I boldly said [I was the child, and tolda 
pitiful tale of my early life. It worked like a charm; 
he told monsieur, and both felt the most chivalrous 
compassion for Lady Howard’s daughter, though be- 


poverty and my lowliness. That boy pitied me with 
an honest’ warmth, and never waited to learn my 
birth. I don’t forget that, and shall repay it if 1 can. 
Wishing to bring monsieur’s affair to a successful 
crisis, 1 got up a theatrical evening, and was in my 
element. One little event I must tell you, because I 
committed at actionable offence, and was nearly dis- 
covered. I did not go down to supper, knowing that 
the moth would return to flutter about the candle, 
and preferring that the fluttering should be done in 
private, as Vashti’s jealousy is getting uncontrollable. 
Passing through the geutlemen’s dressing-room, my 
quick eye caught sight of a letter lying among 
the costumes. It was no stage affair, and an odd 
sensation of fear ran through me as I recognized the 
hand of S. I had feared this, but I believe in chance; 
and having found the letter, I examinedit. You 
know I can imitate almost any hand. When I read 
in this paper the whole story of my affair with S., 
truly told, and also that he had made inquiries into 
my past life, and discovered the truth, I was in a 
fury. To be so near success and fail, was terrible, 
and I resolved to risk everything. I opened the let- 
ter by means of a heated knife-blade under the seal, 
therefore the envelop was perfect; imitating S.’s 
hand, I penned a few lines in his hasty style, saying 
he was at Baden, so that if monsieur answered, the 
reply would not reach him, for he is in London, it 
seems. This letter I put into the pocket whence the 
other must have fallen, and was just congratulating 
myself on this narrow escape, when Dean, the 
maid of Vashti, appeared as if watching me. She 
had evidently seen the letter in my hand, and sus- 
pected something. I touk no notice of her, but must 
be careful, for she is on the watch. After this, the 
evening closed with strictly private theatricals, in 
which monsieur and myself were the only actors, 
To make sure that he received my version of the story 
first, I told him a romantic story of S.’s persecution, 
and he believed it. This I followed up by a moon- 
light episode behind a rose-hedge, and sent the 
young gentleman home in a half-dazed condition. 
What fools men are!’” 


ed scarlet with shame and anger, as his fully became 





known, and Lucia had listened in astonished silence. 


BLAG OF OUR UNION, 


fore they had secretly looked down on me, and my real | 


“She is right!” muttered Coventry, who had flush- 








“Only one more, and my distasteful task will be } 
nearly over,” said Edward, unfolding the last of the | 
papers. ‘This is not a letter, but a copy of one 
written three nights ago. Dean boldly ransacked 
Jean Muir’s desk while she was at the Hall, and 
fearing to betray the deed by keeping the letter, she 
made a hasty copy which she gave me to-day, beg- 
ging me to save the family from disgrace. This 
makes the chain complete. Go now, if you will, 
Gerald, I would gladly spare you the pain of hearing 
this.” 

“Twill not spare myself; I deserve it; read on,” 
replied Coventry, guessing what was to follow, and 
nerving himself to hear it. Reluctantly his brother 
read these lines: 


“*The enemy has surrendered! Give me joy, 
Hortense; I can be the wife of this proud monsieur, 
if I will, Think what an honor for the divorced wife 
of a disreputable actor. I laugh at the farce, and en- 
joy it, for I only wait till the prize I desire is fairly 
mine, to turn and reject this lover who has proved 
himself false to brother, mistress, and his own con- 
science. I resolved to be revenged on both, and I 
have kept my word. For my sake he cast off the beau- 
tiful woman who truly loved him; he forgot his 
promise to his brother, and put by his pride to beg 
of me the worn-out heart that is not worth a good 
man’s love. Ah well, I am satisfied, for Vashti has 
suffered the sharpest pain a proud woman can en- 
dure, and will feel another pang when I tell her that 
I scorn her recreant lover, and give him back to her, 
to deal with as she will.’” 


Coventry started from his seat with a fierce ex- 
clamation, but Lucia bowed her face upon her hands, 
weeping, as if the pang had been sharper than even 
Jean foresaw. 

“Send for Sir John! Iam mortally afraid of this 
creature. Take her away; do something toher. My 
poor Bella, what a companion for you! Send for Sir 
John at once!” cried Mrs. Coventry, incoherently, 
and clasped her daughter in her arms, as if Jean 
Muir would burst in to annihilate the whole family. 
Edward alone was calm. 

“T have already sent, and while we wait, let me 
finish this story. It is true that Jean is the daugh- 
ter of Lady Howard’s husband, the pretended clergy- 
man, but really a worthless man, who married her 
for her money. Her own child died, but this girl, 
having beauty, wit, and a bold spirit, took her fate 
into her own hands, and became an actress. She 
married an actor, led a reckless life for some years; 
quarrelled with her husband, was divorced and went 
to Paris; left the stage, and tried to support herself 
as governess and companion. You know how she 
fared with the Sydneys, how she has duped us, and 
but for this discovery would have duped Sir John. 
I was in time to prevent this, thank Heaven. She is 
gone; no one knows the truth but Sydney and our- 
selves; he will be silent, for his own sake; we will 
be for ours, and leave this dangerous woman to the 
fate which will surely overtake her.” 

“Thark you, it bas overtaken her, and a very 
happy one she finds it ” 

A soft voice uttered the words, and an apparition 
appeared at the door, which made all start and recoil 
| with amazement,—Jean Muir leaning on the arm of 
| Sir John. 

“‘ How dare you return?” began Edward, losing the 
| self-control so long preserved. ‘* How dare you in- 
sult us by coming back to enjoy the mischief you 
have done? Uncle, you do not know that woman!” 

“ Hush, boy, I will not listen to a word, unless you 
remember where you are,” said Sir John, with a 
commanding gesture. 

“Remember your promise; love me, forgive me, 
protect me, and do not listen to their accusations,” 
whispered Jean, whose quick eye had discovered the 
letters. 

“JT will; have no fears, my child,” he answered, 
drawing her nearer, as he took his accustomed place 
before the fire, always lighted when Mrs. Coventry 
was down. 

Gerald, who had been pacing the room excitedly, 
paused behind Lucia’s chair, as if to shield her from 
insult; Bella clung to her mother, and Edward, 
calming himself by a strong effort, handed his uncle 
the letters, saying, briefly: 

* Look at those, sir, and let them speak.” 

1 will look at nothing, hear nothing, believe noth- 
ing which can in any way lessen my respect and af- 
fection for this young lady. She has prepared me 
for this; I know the enemy who is unmanly enough 
to belie and threaten her; I know that you both are 
unsuccessful lovers, and this explains your unjust, 
uncourteous treatment now. Weall have committed 
faults and fullies. I freely forgive Jean hers, and 
desire to know nothing of them from your lips. If 
she has innocently offended, pardon it for my sake, 
and forget the past.” 

* But, uncle, we have proofs that this woman is not 
what she seems. Her own letters convict her. Read 
them, and do not blindly deceive yourself,” cried 
| Edward, indignant at his uncle’s words. 
| A low laugh startled them all, and in an instant 
| they saw the cause of it. While Sir John spoke, Jean 
had taken the letters from the hand which he had 
| put behind him, a favorite gesture of his, and unob- 
| served, had dropped them on the fire. The mocking 
| laugh, the sudden blaze, showed what had been done. 
| Both young men sprang forward, but it was too late; 
the proofs were ashes, and Jean Muir’s bold, bright 
eyes defied them, as she said, with a disdainful little 
| gesture: 
| ‘Hands off, gentlemen! You may degrade your- 

















oner yet. Poor Jean Muir you might harm, but 
Lady Coventry is beyond your reach.” 

* Lady Coventry!” echoed the dismayed family, in 
varying tones of incredulity, indignation and aniaze- 
ment. 

“Ay, my dear and honored wife,” said Sir John, 
with a protecting arm about the slender figure at his 
side; and in the act, the words, there was a tender 
dignity that touched the list 8 with pity and re- 
spect for the deceived old man. ‘‘ Receive her as such, 
and for my sake forbear all further accusation,” he 
continued, steadly. “I know what I have done; I 
have no fear that I shall repentit. If I am blind, let 
me remain so till time opens my eyes. We are going 
away for a little while, and when we return, let the 
old life return again, unchanged, except that Jean 
makes sunshine for me as well as for you.” 

No one spoke, for no one knew what to say. 
broke the silence, saying, coolly: 

**May I ask how those letters came into your pos- 
session ?”” 

‘In tracing out your past life, Sydney found your 
friend Hortense. She was poor, money bribed her, 
and your letters were given up to him as soon as re- 
ceived. Traitors are always betrayed in the end,” 
replied Edward, sternly. 

Jean shrugged her shoulders, and shot a glance at 
Gerald, saying, with her significant smile: 

** Remember that, monsieur, and allow me to hope 
that in wedding you will be happier than in wooing. 
Receive my congratulations, Miss Beaufort, and let 
me beg of you to follow my example, if you would 
keep your lovers.” 

Here all the sarcasm passed from her voice, the 
defiance from her eye, and the one unspoiled attri- 
bute which still lingered in this woman’s artful na- 
ture shone in her face, as she turned toward Edward 
and Bella at their mother’s side. 

* You have been kind to me,” she said, with grate- 
ful warmth. “‘I thank you for it, and will repay it, 
if Ican. To you I will acknowledge that I am not 
wortiy to be this good man’s wife, and to you I will 
solemnly promise to devote my life to his happiness. 
For his sake forgive me, and let there be peace be- 
tween us.” 

There was no reply, but Edward’s indignant eyes 
fell before hers; Bella half put out her hand, and 
Mrs. Coventry sobbed as if some regret mingled with 
her resentment. Jean seemed to expect no friendly 
demonstration, and to understand that they for- 
bore for Sir John’s sake, not for hers, and to accept 
their contempt as her just punishment. 

* Come home, love, and forget all this,” said her 
husband, ringing the bell, and eager to be gone. 
“‘ Lady Coventry’s carriage.” 

And as he gave the order, a smile broke over her 
face, for the sound assured her that the game was 
won. Pausing an instant on the threshold before 
she vanished from their sight, she looked backward, 
and fixing on Gerald the strange glance he remem- 
bered wel, she said, in her penetrating voice: 

“ Ts not the last scene better than the first?” 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

An insolent Irishman was once trailing his morn- 
ing-gown at Lucas’s, a fashionable coftee-house at 
Dublin, near the Royal Exchange, when a quiet man, 
crossing the room for a newspaper, happened to 
tread on the train of the dandy, whoinstantly flashed 
out his sword, and drove the offender to the nearest 
wall. But as the bully drew back to make a savage 
and deadly lunge, the quiet man, in the agony of 
despair, drew a small ornamental tuck that he wore 
merely for ornament, sprang on one side of the point, 
and stabbed the ‘‘ Pinkindindie ” to the heart. 

The less ferocious Irishmen were extravagantly 
silly. They perpetrated all the more preposterous 
of the chivalric absurdities. ignoring altogether the 
knightly ideal of self-sacrifice and honor. Seeing 
the beautiful Duchess of Rutland dip her hands into 
a finger-glass after dinner, Colonel St. Leger seized 
the glass, and drained its contents. ‘‘ You will have 
another treat to-night, Sallenger,” laughed the good- 
natured duke, for her grace washes her feet after 
supper.” Another Irishman earned the sobriquet of 
“ Jerusalem Whaley,” by a bet he made to go to the 
Holy City, play ball against its walls, and return in 
a giyen time. ; 
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NEVER LOOK A GIFT-HORSE IN THE MoOUTH.— 
This very fumiliar and often-repeated saying takes 
its origin from a circumstance which occurred many 
years ago in the vicinity of Carlisle, England. Two 
farmers, who had been neighbors for many years, and 
who had lived upon very friendly terms, mutually 
agreed that which ever died first should leave to the 
other a valuable consideration, not specifying, how- 
ever, what it was to be. The one was called Martin 
Timson, and the other David Dean. David was call- 
ed away first, and bequeathed to Martin a favorite 
horse. When it was communicated to the latter, he 
manifested a great deal of disappointment, and ob- 
served “ that he did expect something better than an 
old horse.” ‘* Not so old, either,” said the party who 
brought the information. A dispute now arose about 
the age, and it was agreed to go to the stable and ex- 
amine it. Martin went up to the horse’s head, and 
in the act cf opening its mouth to look at its teeth, 
the horse made a snatch, and bit his nose off. A 
mortification in a few hours ensued, and, strange to 
say, Martin followed David to the grave. Hence came 
the saying, “ Never look a gift-horse in the mouth.’» 





Fill it fuller. If it is fall, how can it be fuller? 





| selves to the work of detectives, but I am not a pris- 


You can’t pour five quarts into a gallon measure? 
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THE PROPHECY. 
We two were playmates,—Rosaly 
Had lived by three years more than I. 
One wild March day she said to me,— 
“Sweet, would you grieve if 1 should die?" 


The black cock clapped his wings and crew 
Loud, from the willow overhead; 

I laughed for the good sign—she drew 
Her gold hair through her hands and said, 


The while the tears came,—“ We shall play 
Under these boughs no more!"* Alas! 

I know not that she saw that day 
The daisies in the churchyard grass. 


I tried to see the squirrel climb 
The silver beech-bole,—tried to see 
The bees, thich-flying,—all the time 
My eyes were fixed on Rosaly. 


A week or more the March had worn 
Upon the April's flowery way,— 

On our low bed sweet Rosy lay, 
So pale, and all her long locks shorn. 


Across her pillow in bright strands 
I saw them fall (and wept to see), 
The self-same way her little hands 
Had twined them ‘neath the willow tree, 


I had been with her all the night; 
Softly she slept the time away. 

In the wet woods before the light 
The little brown birds sang for day. 


Over the locks that lay across 
The pillow where so well she slept, 

Long years has grown the churchyard moss,— 
One golden tangle only, kept. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WOMAN’S WORK. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THE town of L— is a quiet country place, the 
very last in the world that you would suspect o° 
being the scene ofa romance. Yet it was once start - 
led and shocked by a tragedy so terrible that it i: 
remembered there to this day, though it has bee 
twenty years since it was enacted. 

In the year 1846, there came to L—— a young 
physician, who d his intention to locate in 
the town. He was a dark, handsome man, with the 
quietest, most reserved manner conceivable. He wa: 
tall and commanding, and his reticence and reserv- 
soon gained for him the reputation of being a ma): 
of unusual abilities. He was careful to take ad- 
vantage of this good opinion, and, unlike most youns 
practitioners, met with very little difficulty at th: 
outset. Indeed hewas entirely unlike his class, for he 
was possessed of ample means, and said be had en 
tered upon the duties of his profession only that h- 
might make himself useful to his fellow-~men. Thi> 
was another recommendation tothe good people o 
L—., and while they would have let a man wh: 
needed their encouragement starve, because he wa: 
a@ poor young doctor, they bestowed their most flaf- 
tering smiles upon this one because he was rich an: 
didn’t need them. The upshot of the matter wa 
that Doctor Tansey, the physician who had dosed th: 
townspeople for forty years, took the young man int.) 
partnership, and began to look forward to the time 
when he should retire, and leave his practice to Doc 
tor Jason Whiting. 

The handsome and dignified young doctor was the 
talk of the town. The women were in ecstacies over 
him, and grave, prudent papas smiled complacentl, 
at the mention of his name, and thought him jus 
the man they would like for their daughters. Mam- 
mas quietly determined to secure him at once, and t 
press the attack upon him vigorously. The young 
men of the place, though they were jealous of hi« 
popularity, tried to imitate bis faultless simplicit. 
and elegance of dress, and quoted him as authorit 
on alloccasions: As far as a country-town reputa 
tion goes Doctor Whiting was famous. 

One morning, his partner, Doctor Tansey, walke: 
nto the office where the young man was smoking 
absently, and throwing a note down on the tabk 
before him, said with a laugh :* 

“Read that, Whiting. It isn’t every young docto: 
that can make a patient as easily as you have thir 





one.” 


Doctor Whiting took up the note, and read it. 

“Dear Docror TANsEY:—I am sick—but not 
enough to put your dear old limbs to the trouble o' 
coming this way. Send your partner, that famous 
young Doctor Whiting, over whom the women are 
making themselves such fools. I confess I am anx- 
ious to satisfy my curiosity concerning him. I shal 
not hurt him; but will send him back safe. Your 
friend, Lypia GALE.” 

‘““Who is Lydia Gale?” asked Doctor Whiting 
quietly, without looking up fr6m the letter. “Sh. 
writes a charming band.” 

**She’s a charming woman,” said the old physi 
cian, emphatically; ‘“‘a charming woman. But 
Whiting,” he added, excitedly, “beware of her 
She’s a dangerous woman.” 

Doctor Whiting looked up suddenly, and the pape: 
in his band trembled. 

** What do you mean?” he asked, eagerly. 

* Psha!” exclaimed Doctor Tansey, “I didn’t 
mean to startle you so. I only meant to put you on 
your guard. She is the most beautiful and faacina- 
ting woman! ever raw. I am sixty-five years old 
Whiting, and I bave grandchildren. High time I 
had sense also, perhaps you’!! say. So ii is, but it is 
nevertheless true: that when that woman first came 
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oner yet. Poor Jean Muir you might harm, but 
Lady Coventry is beyond your reach.” 

* Lady Coventry!” echoed the dismayed family, in 
varying tones of incredulity, indignation and amaze- 
ment. 

“Ay, my dear and honored wife,” said Sir John, 
with a protecting arm about the slender figure at his 
side; and in the act, the words, there was a tender 
dignity that touched the list with pity and re- 
spect for the deceived old man. “ Receive her as such, 
and for my sake forbear all further accusation,” he 
continued, steadly. ‘I know what I have done; I 
have no fear that I shall repentit. If I am blind, let 
me remain so till time opens my eyes. We are going 
away for a little while, and when we return, let the 
old life return again, unchanged, except that Jean 
makes sunshine for me as wellas for you.” 

No one spoke, for no one knew what to say. 
broke the silence, saying, coolly: 

**May I ask how those letters came into your pos- 
session?” 

‘In tracing out your past life, Sydney found your 
friend Hortense. She was poor, money bribed her, 
and your letters were given up to him as soon as re- 
ceived. Traitors are always betrayed in the end,” 
replied Edward, sternly. 

Jean shrugged her shoulders, and shot a glance at 
Gerald, saying, with her significant smile: 

‘* Remember that, monsieur, and allow me to hope 
that in wedding you will be happier than in wooing. 
Receive my congratulations, Miss Beaufort, and let 
me beg of you to follow my example, if you would 
keep your lovers.” 

Here all the sarcasm passed from her voice, the 
defiance from her eye, and the one unspoiled attri- 
bute which still lingered in this woman’s artful na- 
ture shone in her face, as she turned toward Edward 
and Bella at their mother’s side. 

* You have been kind to me,” she said, with grate- 
ful warmth. “‘I thank you for it, and will repay it, 
if Ican. To you I will acknowledge that I am not 
worthy to be this good man’s wife, and to you I will 
solemnly promise to devote my life to his happiness. 
For his sake forgive me, and let there be peace be- 
tween us.” 

There was no reply, but Edward’s indignant eyes 
fell before hers; Bella half put out her hand, and 
Mrs. Coventry sobbed as if some regret mingled with 
her resentment. Jean seemed to expect no friendly 
demonstration, and to understand that they for- 
bore for Sir John’s sake, not for hers, and to accept 
their contempt as her just punishment. 

* Come home, love, and forget all this,” said her 
husband, ringing the bell, and eager to be gone. 
** Lady Coventry’s carriage.” 

And as he gave the order, a smile broke over her 
face, for the sound assured her that the game was 
won. Pausing an instant on the threshold before 
she vanished from their sight, she looked backward, 
and fixing on Gerald the strange glance he remem- 
bered wel, she said, in her penetrating voice: 

“Ts not the last scene better than the first?” 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

An insolent Irishman was once trailing his morn- 
ing-gown at Lucas's, a fashionable coffee-house at 
Dublin, near the Royal Exchange, whena quiet man, 
crossing the room for a newspaper, happened to 
tread on the train of the dandy, who instantly flashed 
out his sword, and drove the offender to the nearest 
wall. But asthe bully drew back to make a savage 
and deadly lunge, the quiet man, in the agony of 
despair, drew a small ornamental tuck that he wore 
merely for ornament, sprang on one side of the point, 
and stabbed the “‘ Pinkindindie” to the heart. 

The less ferocious Irishmen were extravagantly 
silly. They perpetrated all the more preposterous 
of the chivalric absurdities. ignoring altogether the 
knightly ideal of self-sacrifice and honor. Seeing 
the beautiful Duchess of Rutland dip her hands into 
a finger-glass atter dinner, Colonel St. Leger seized 
the glass, and drained its contents. ‘ You will have 
another treat to-night, Sallenger,” laughed the good- 
natured duke, for her grace washes her feet after 
supper.” Another Irishman earned the sobriquet of 
* Jerusalem Whaley,” by a bet he made to go to the 
Holy City, play ball against its walls, and return in 
a giyen time. , 
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NEVER LOOK A GIFT-HORSE IN THE MOUTH.— 
This very familiar and often-repeated saying takes 
its origin from a circumstance which occurred many 
years ago in the vicinity of Carlisle, England. Two 
farmers, who had been neighbors for many years, and 
who had lived upon very friendly terms, mutually 
agreed that which ever died first should leave to the 
other a valuable consideration, not specifying, how- 
ever, what it was to be. The one was called Martin 
Timson, and the other David Dean. David was call- 
ed away first, and bequeathed to Martin a favorite 
horse. When it was communicated to the latter, he 
manifested a great deal of disappointment, and ob- 
served “ that he did expect something better than an 
old horse.” ‘* Not so old, either,” said the party who 
brought the information. A dispute now arose about 
the age, and it was agreed to go to the stable and ex- 
amine it. Martin went up to the horse’s head, and 
in the act of opening its mouth to look at its teeth, 
the horse made a snatch, and bit his nose off. A 
mortification in a few hours ensued, and, strange to 
say, Martin followed David to the grave. Hence came 
the saying, “ Never look a gift-horse in the mouth.’» 





Fill it fuller. If it is full, how can it be fuller? 





You can’t pour five quarts into a gallon measure? 
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THE PROPHECY. 
* We two were playmates,—Rosaly 
Had lived by three years more than I. 
One wild March day she said to me,— 
“Sweet, would you grieve if I should die ?”’ 


The black cock clapped his wings and crew 
Loud, from the willow overhead; 

I laughed for the good sign—she drew 
Her gold hair through her hands and said, 


The while the tears came,—‘t We shall play 
Under these boughs no more!’ Alas! 

I know not that she saw that day 
The daisies in the churchyard grass. 


I tried to see the squirrel climb 
The silver beech-bole,—tried to see 
The bees, thick-flying,—all the time 
My eyes were fixed on Rosaly. 


A week or more the March had worn 
Upon the April’s flowery way,— 

On our low bed sweet Rosy lay, 
So pale, and all her long locks shorn. 


Across her pillow in bright strands 
I saw them fall (and wept to see), 
The self-same way her little hands 
Had twined them ‘neath the willow tree. 


I had been with her all the night; 
Softly she slept the time away. 

In the wet woods before the light 
The little brown birds sang for day. 


Over the locks that lay across 
The pillow where so well she slept, 

Long years has grown the churchyard moss,— 
One golden tangle only, kept. 
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A WOMAN’S WORK. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


THE town of L—— is a quiet country place, the 
very last in the world that you would suspect of 
being the scene ofa romance. Yet it was once start- 
led and shocked by a tragedy so terrible that it is 
remembered there to this day, though it has been 
twenty years since it was enacted. 

In the year 1846, there came to L—— a young 
physician, who announced his intention to locate in 
the town. He was a dark, handsome man, with the 
quietest, most reserved manner conceivable. He was 
tall and commanding, and his reticence and reserve 
soon gained for him the reputation of being a man 
of unusual abilities. He was careful to take ad- 
vantage of this good opinion, and, unlike most young 
practitioners, met with very little difficulty at the 
outset. Indeed hewas entirely unlike his class, for he 
was possessed of ample means, and said he had en- 
tered upon the duties of his profession only that he 
might make himself useful to his fellow-men. This 
was another recommendation tothe good people of 
L—., and while they would have let a man who 
needed their encouragement starve, because he was 
a poor young doctor, they bestowed their most flaf- 
tering smiles upon this one because he was rich and 
didn’t need them. The upshot of the matter was 
that Doctor Tansey, the physician who had dosed the 
townspeople for forty years, took the young man into 
partnership, and began to look forward to the time 


| when he should retire, and leave his practice to Doc- 


tor Jason Whiting. 

The handsome and dignified young doctor was the 
talk of the town. The women were in ecstacies over 
him, and grave, prudent papas smiled complacently 
at the mention of his name, and thought him just 
the man they would like for their daughters. Mam- 
mas quietly determined to secure him at once, and to 
press the attack upon him vigorously. The young 
men of the place, though they were jealous of his 
popularity, tried to imitate his faultless simplicity 
and elegance of dress, and quoted him as authority 
on alloccasions: As far as a country-town reputa- 
tion goes Doctor Whiting was famous. 

One morning, his partner, Doctor Tansey, walked 
nto the office where the young man was smoking 
absently, and throwing a note down on the table 
before him, said with a laugh :* 

“Read that, Whiting. It isn’t every young doctor 
that can make a patient as easily as you have this 
one.” 

Doctor Whiting took up the note, and read it. 


“DEAR Docror TANSEY:—I am sick—but not 
enough to put your dear old limbs to the trouble of 
coming this way. Send your partner, that famous 
young Doctor Whiting, over whom the women are 
making themselves such fools. I confess I am anx- 
ious to satisfy my curiosity concerning him. I shall 
not hurt him; but will send him back safe. Your 
friend, LypIiA GALE.” 

“Who is Lydia Gale?” asked Doctor Whiting, 
quietly, without looking up fr6m the letter. “She 
writes a charming hand.” 

**She’s a charming woman,” said the old physi- 
cian, emphatically; ‘‘a charming woman. But, 
Whiting,” he added, excitedly, “beware of her. 
She’s a dangerous woman.” 

Doctor Whiting looked up suddenly, and the paper 
in his band trembled. 

‘* What do you mean?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Psha!” exclaimed Doctor Tansey, “I didn’t 
mean to startle you so. I only meant to put you on 
your guard. She is the most beautiful and fascina- 
ting womanI ever saw. I am sixty-five years old, 
Whiting, and I have grandchildren. High time I 
had sense also, perhaps you’!l say. So it is, but it is 








here, two years ago, she completely bewildered me | 
by her beauty. The worst of it is that she knows it, 
and enjoys the conquest. Beware of her. You are 
@ young, handsome fellow, and your danger is 
great.” 

** You have not yet told me who she is,” said Doc- 
tor Whiting, smiling quietly. ‘‘ I shall begin to think 
your bewilderment has not yet worn off.” 

* Faith, you'll not be far from the truth,” was the 
laughing remark. “ But I'll not keep you in sus- 
pense any longer. Lydia Gale isthe wife of Matthew 
Gale, the richest man in this part of the country. 
They live just beyond the limits of the town, in an 
almost royal style. About three years ago Matthew 
Gale went to New York to spend the winter, as was 
his custom. He drew heavily upon his agent here, 
and before the winter was half over, came home 
with a wife—the most gloriously beautiful woman in 
the world. Of her history previous to her marriage 
nothing is known here, and neither she nor her hus- 
band have ever seen fit to gratify our curiosity on the 
subject. They have never been away from home 
since their marriage. A short while ago it was 
rumored that they were living very unhappily, and 
that Mr. Gale was not as kind to his wife as formerly. 
I can’t say whether this is the truth or not. I know 
that Mrs. Gale has spoken to me about her hus- 
band’s health. She says she fears he is going intoa 
decline, and he is very cross and irritable—entirely 
unlike his former self. She did not complain of 
harshness, but spoke of him with the greatest ten- 
derness. She’s a model wife, my dear fellow.” 

** Why then should she enjoy your being, or hav- 
ing been in love with her?” asked the young man, 
dryly. 

‘‘ She’s a woman, my dear sir, and therefore likes 
to make conquests. Bah! she has a score or more of 
hearts strung up in her mind, like the scalps in the 
Indian’s wigwam, the trophies of her actiievements.” 


“Well then,” said Doctor Whiting, rising, and 


yawning, ‘1’ll call on this dangerous creature. 
Don’t be uneasy about me. I’ll manage to draw her 
fangs.” 


* Yes, after they’ve done their mischief with you,” 
muttered fhe elder doctor as he turned away. 

During the morning, Doctor Whiting called on 
Mrs. Lydia Gale. When he entered her sitting-room, 
which was fitted up with all that luxury could de- 
vise, or wealth purchase, he found her reclining in a 
large arm-chair. He almost started back in aston- 
ishment. As much as he had heard of her beauty he 
was not prepared for it. Indeed he had never 
dreamed that a woman could be so beautiful. She 
noticed his surprise, and with a woman’s ready 
perception divined the cause. A pleased smile over- 
spread her face, and she held out her hand lan- 
guidly. a 

‘*T am glad to see you, doctor,” she said, in the 
most musical voice he had ever heard. ‘ Your 
pr pt is Aahlo *? 

“It is always commendable in a physician,” said 
Doctor Whiting, quietly, as he took the seat to which 
she pointed. . 

The young physician staid longer than was neces- 
sary for professional purposes, and when he rose to 
go away it was with visible reluctance. This the 
lady also noticed. 

** You will come again, doctor,” she said, as he was 
leaving. ‘1 hope you will not confine your visits to 
professional occasions. Mr. Gale and myself will al- 
ways be glad to see you.” 

Dr. Whiting assured her with more than his usual 
emphasis that he would be most happy to avail him- 
selfof her kind invitation. When he was gone the 
lady stood at the window watching him as he rode 
away. 

“An extraordinary man,” she thought. “Ah me! 
if I had only known him years ago.” A weary look 
came into her eyes, and with a sigh she turned 
away. 

What Dr. Whiting’s feelings on the subject were 
no one could have told. He was more reserved than 
ever. When his partner questioned him about his 
visit he replied brietly, and unsatisfactorily. 

“By George!” muttered the old man, as he gave 
up his almost useless task, ‘it’s just as I knew it 
would be. I never saw such a woman.” 

Doctor Whiting’s visits to the Gale mansion were 
very frequent after this. It seemed that he could 
not remain away from the side of its beautiful mis- 
tress. Except when in her company, he was very 
silent and abstracted, and it seemed that he grew 
gloomier every day. When with the lady, however, 
he was all life and vivacity, and he appeared to be 
possessed of a feverish gayety that was not natural to 
him. It was evident that he enjoyed Mrs. Gale’s 
society very much; still it seemed that in order to do 
this, he was forced to struggle against some powerful 
feeling which drew him back. His visits grew more 
frequent as time passed. Mr. Gale he rarely saw, for 
that gentleman, besides being an invalid, had con- 
ceived a profound dislike for the handsome young 
doctor, who, he saw very clearly, cared rather too 
much for his wife. : 

Yes, it was true, Dr. Jason Whiting loved the 
beautiful woman better than all the world beside— 
better than he dared to acknowledge to himself. At 
tirst he resisted the feeling, but at last abandoned 
himself to it with a feeling of recklessness, 

Lydia Gale was one of those women tor whom men 
will dare do anything to gain but one kin«d look from. 
She was regally beautiful, and as fascinating in every 
other respect as she was in this. It seemed that 
when men approached her they began by submitting 
themselves entirely to her power, so that she might 








nevertheless true that when that woman first came 


mould them to her will. She knew her power well, 


and she had never yet failed to use it when she wish- 
ed to do so. 


tor Whiting into the deepest infatuation, and yet she 
was powerless to subject him to the treatment she 
had used with others. His power over her was great- 
er than he knew, for Lydia Gale loved him, as only 
such a woman can love, and the very unlawfulness 
of her passion made it the more intense. He was 
twenty-six years old, and she was twenty-eight. She 
had never loved before, though she had been Matthew 
Gale’s wife for three years. Sometimes she was 
startled by the force of her guilty love. It seemed 
to deprive her of all reason—almost of life itself. No 
wonder then that when Doctor Whiting was by her 
side her eye grew tender, and her voice thrilling in 
its sweetness. All the love she had not yet spoken 
breathed through every action, and lingered in every 
tone. 

Doctor Whiting’s plans for work, and hopes of pro- 
fessional greatness, were seriously troubled by this 
turn of affairs. Yet he never paused to think of this. 
His constant dream was of the beautiful woman he 
loved so passionately, and he cursed in his heart the 
cruel fate which divided them. Then he asked him- 
self why let it divide them? He was wealthy, and 
needed not his profession to support him, so there 
was no necessity for his staying in L——. He was 
sure Mrs. Gale loved him. He would go to her, con- 
fess his love, and beg her to go away with him to 
some place where they could be happy together. 
Then a long, blissful future might be their own—and 
—the rest might take care of itself. Acting upon 
the impulse, heset off to put his intentions into exe- 
cution. 

When he reached the house, Mrs. Gale met him at 
the door. 

“I cannot see you to-day,” she said, hurriedly. 
“Mr. Gale has been taken very ill, and I cannot 
leave him. I have sent for Doctor Tansey, who has 
been his physician for many years.” 

Dr. Whiting leaned against the door frame. His 
features grew very white, and he breathed hard and 
fast. 

Thank God!” he muttered. 

“Doctor Whiting!” 

The lady’s tone was severe and reproachful, but her 
eyes were tender and eager. The young man’s agita- 
tion was extreme, but he checked it, and said in a 
low tone: 

‘Forgive me! If you only knew—” 

He paused, and then without another word, turned 
away and left the house, not daring to trust himself 
to say more. Mrs. Gale’s face was radiant as she 
passed up to the sick room of her husband. 

Dr. Tansey came, and pronounced Mr. Gale a very 
sick man. It was a singular case, hesaid. It bore 
some resemblance to rapid consumption, but, he in- 
formed Dr. Whiting, he was not prepared to pro- 
nounce it this. Mr. Gale had been attacked at 
first by hectic fevers, which considerably reduced 
his strength. In a week this was followed by fre- 
quent spitting of blood. The old physician was 
perplexed. Mathew Gale was the last man he would 
have supposed subject to consumption. True, a dis- 
tant relative of his had died from it about two years 
before, but Mr. Gale had always seemed to him the 
very picture of health. In his perplexity, Dr. Tan- 
sey asked his partner to go with him to see the sick 
man. 

They found Mr. Gale very feeble. He was thin 
and emaciated, and on each wan cheek burned a 
bright red spot. His eyes were hollow, but intensely 
bright, and they flashed angrily when they rested on 
the younger physician. 

“I will take nothing that you give me,” he mut- 
tered. ‘ You would be only too happy to get me out 
of the way.” 

‘He was interrupted by a profuse flow of blood. Doc- 
tor Tansey wiped it from his lips with a clean linen 
towel. 

“Thave no intention of interfering with Doctor 
Tansey, Mr. Gale,” said Dr. Whiting, quietly, but 
respectfully. ‘‘I have called simply to give my 
opinion as to your condition.” 

His partner drew him to the window. 

Don’t mind him, Whiting,” he said, in a low 
tone, “he is jealous of you. He thinks you care too 
much for his wife. But look at this blood,” he added, 
handing him the towel on which he had collected it. 
“T am confident it is not from the lungs.” 


“Tt seems to me to come from the throat,” said 
Doctor Whiting, promptly. Then he added, more 
guardedly, ‘It is a very strange case, doctor. I 
never saw anything like it before.” 

In a few minutes he left the room, and sought the 
parlor, where he was juined by Mrs. Gale. 

‘* What do you think of my husband’s condition?” 
she asked. 

“IT think he will die before the month is out,” re- 
plied Doctor Whiting, slowly. “‘Has Mr. Gale any 
enemy in L——?” he asked, after a pause. 

**] do not know that he has,” she replied. 
why do you ask?” 

** Sit down, and I will tell you,” he said. She 
seated herself opposite him, and he went on slowly, 
and without meeting her eyes. ‘I ask because his 
is a Very singular case. In spite of its resemblance to 
consumption, I am positive it is not that disease tiat 
is killing him. Notadrop of that blood comes from 
his lungs. It is all from the throat. Some years ago, 
when I was a student, | rendered an important ser- 
vice to a gypsy woman. In return she gave me a 
package containing a simple brown powder, known 
to her tribe as the ‘ Drei.’ It is a most deadly poison, 
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and there is no known antidote to it. Notone phy- 


| tained from a certain species of fungus, the nearest 
| known link between the animal and vegetable worlds. 
The powder consists of an infinite number of sporules, 
which possess the property of being developed only 
| by active contact with living animal matter, as when 
| swallowed. They then throw out innumerable green- 
| ish yellow fibres, about eighteen inches in length. 
The sporules generally attach themselves to the 
mucous membranes, and throw out millions of these 
| Silky fibres, which grow with fearful rapidity, pro- 
, ducing symptoms of hectic fever, then cough, even- 
| tually accompanied by incessant spittings of blood, 
| till death inevitably supervenes in about two or three 
weeks’ time. Physicians the most skilled in secret 
| and deadly poisons may fail to t the p 
of this one. All the symptoms are present in your 
husband’s case, and I have feared that he is a victim 
of this terrible poison,” 

He glanced at the lady. She was sitting with her 
hands clasped tightly, and her face as pale and rigid 
as death. 

** Does Doctor Tansey think this, also?” she asked, 
in a low, excited tone. 

“No,” replied Doctor Whiting. ‘The good old 
man never saw a dozen cases of poisoning in his life, 
and has certainly never had to deal with such a sub- 
tle and terrible agency asthe ‘ Drei.’ I thought I 
had better mention my suspicions to you. It may be 
that Mr. Gale as adopted this plan to put an end to 
his own life, for some cause.” : 

“He has been very gloomy and unhappy about 
something for a long time,”’ she said, quickly. . 

Then it is likely that this is a case of self-destruc- 
tion,” he went on quietly. “If so, Mr. Gale has 
adopted the best method of concealing it. I suppose 
you would not desire to have it known?” 

“ By no means,” she exclaimed, energetically. “It 
is so horrible, doctor, that I could not bear to have it 
talked of.”” 

‘* There is no danger of the poison being discover- 
ed,” said Doctor Whiting, “‘ except at a speedy post 
mortem examination. The fatal fibres decay more 
rapidly than the body. In three days after death 
they will disappear entirely, leaving no trace behind 
them. If an autopsy is held at an earlier date, they 
will be discovered as tbe cause of death. I would 
advise you to prevent such an examination, if you 
wish to avoid the gossip of the town.” 

She rose, as he spoke, and stood for a moment hesi- 
tatingly. Her face was flushed with excitement, 
and her busom was heaving tumultuously. She 
turned to him, radiant in all her glorious beauty, and 
held out her hand. 

“ How can I thank you,” she said, “ for your kind- 
ness; your thoughtfulness for me?” 

He rose slowly to his feet, like one in a dream. 
His eyes had a wild, eager, uncertain look, and his 
breath came rapidly and painfully through his flushed 
lips. He seemed completely fascinated by her beauty, 
and endeavored to take the hand which she held out 
to him. Butas he didso, he tottered and fell for- 
ward heavily, into her arms. She did not call for 
assistance at once, but held him close to her breast, 
and pressing the hair back from his pale forehead, 
kissed him passionately, and murmured words 80 
tender and thrilling that they might have warmed 

the dead to life. Then, as a noise in the ball warned 
her of the approach of some one, she laid him gently 
on the floor, with his head resting in her lap, and 
pressing one wore clinging kiss upon his lips, began 
to chafe his hands, as Doctor Tansey entered. 

** Come here, doctor, quick,” she exclaimed. 
Whiting is dangerously ill, I fear.” 

‘* What does it mean?” asked the old man, 

‘*We were talking just now about my husband’s 
sickness, when Doctor Whiting, without giving any 
sign of indisposition, fell at my feet. I am glad you 
have come, for I bave been terribly frightened. It 
has not been two minutes since he fel!.”’ 

Doctor Tansey knelt by the young man, and ex- 
amined his condition carefully. 

“ He has been too much excited about something,” 
he muttered, ‘and he has had aslight apoplectic 
attack. “It will not be possible to remove him just 
now, Mrs. Gale. I am sorry to say you will have 
another patient on your hands.” 

“‘T will do my best for him, doctor,” said the lady; 
“but you know my husband will claim the most of 
my time, and if he should grow worse, I shall have 
to leave Doctor Whiting entirely to the care of the 
housekeeper.” 

**]t’s a great pity,” said the physician, “ that you 
should be troubled in this way; but, unfortunately, 
it can’t be helped.” 

When Dr. Jason Whiting recovered his conscious- 
ness three weeks later, Lydia Gale had been a widow 
fourteen days. Her grief fur her husband had been 
violent at tirst, and had won her the unaffected sym- 
pathy of all her friends. Her husband had left her 
all his immense wealth, without reserve, and not a 
few envied her her position. 

In spite of her husband’s illness and death, Mrs. 
Gale found time to watch over Dr. Whiting’s sick 
bed, and to see that he lacked nothing that could add 
to his comfort, or increase his chances for recovery. 
When no one could see her, she would bend over him, 
and whisper burning words of love in hisear. Once, 
as she bent down to kiss him, he put his arms about 
her neck, and called her name. Then he wandered 
again. When he grew conscious, she ceased to go to 
his room. 

In about a week after this, Dr. Whiting was well 
enough to leave his room. As he descended to the 
parior, Mrs. Gale met him there. She looked even 
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more s beautiful than ever in her widow" = : guts She 
held out her hand to him, with a smile, but he sprang 
forward, and clasped her in hisarms. She did not 
resist him, but met his kiss with all the passion with 
which it was given. 

“Mine, Lydia, mine!” he murmured, as he held 
her closely to his breast. 

‘*Yes,” she whispered. ‘‘ Nothing can part us 
now. Iam yours for all eternity.” 

When Doctor Whiting went back to his own home, 
he asked Dr. Tansey ithe had discovered the cause of 
Mr. Gale’s death. The old man replied in the neg- 
ative. , 

“T wanted to hold a post mortem,” he said, “ but 
she wouldn’t hear of it. She declared that the body 
of her husband should never be so outraged, and she 
resisted with so much feeling, that 1 had to abandon 
the idea.” 

Dr. Whiting’s face lost something of its anxiety at 
these words, but he said nothing. 

-At the expiration of the year of Lydia Gale’s widow- 
hood, she became Mrs. Jason Whiting. Every one 
in L—— was surprised at the match, but all agreed 
that the young doctor was a lucky fellow, and that 
he deserved his good fortune. 

Doctor and Mrs. Whiting made their home at the 
Gale mansion, anda year passe’l away in blissful hap- 
piness. At the close of that period the doctor be- 
came subject to fits of intense gloom, and during 
these attacks would not see even his wife. He grew 
pale and thin, and his face gained a look of inteuse 
despair. Mrs. Whiting was more devoted to him at 
these times than ever, but her presence only seemed to 
irritate him the more. He seemed to be suffering 
from some terrible remorse. 

One night he woke his wife in great agitation. 
The chamber was lit up by the brilliant rays of the 
moon, so that she could see his face distinctly. It 
was as hueless as death, and he trembled violently in 
every limb. 

‘“* Lydia,” he said, in a low, fearful tone that made 
her shiver with dread, “‘ our punishment is upon us. 
As truly as I am by you now, while I was lying here 
awake five minutes ago, I saw Matthew Gale stand- 
ing in this room in the moonlight. He looked sg ter- 
rible, O my God,” moaned the unhappy man, “so 
terrible. He held in his hand a glass of some dark- 
colored liquid, and he pointed to you.” 

Dr. Whiting turned to look at his wife. She was 
lying pale and still on her pillow. She had fainted. 

The next day Doctor and Mrs. Whiting changed 
their chamber, but the vision of the previous night 
was repeated. Do what they would, they could gain 
no peace. The terrible spectre haunted them both 
constantly. 

Doctor Whiting’s gloom deepened, and his mental 
sufferings reduced him to a mere skeleton. It was 
pitiful to see him. 

One day he came into his wife’s presence. He was 
calmer than she had seen him for months. Seating 
himself by her side, he drew her head down upon his 
breast, and said: 

“love you very dearly, Lydia. Listen to what I 
have to say to you. I knew from the first that you 
poisoned Matthew Gale, and I knew that you did it 
in order to become my wife. 1 could not save him, 
and I kept your secret, and married you, for I loved 
you more than heaven itself.” 

She shuddered, and drew closer to him. 

“ We were very happy for a little while, darling,” 
he went on in a strangely sweet tone; ‘“‘ but we can 
never know peace again. The dead has come back 
to us, to avenge himself upon us, and our joy has 
been turned to torture.” 

** It is fearful,” she murmured, faintly, as she hid 
her face in his bosom. 

‘So tearful that I can bear it no longer,” he said, 
with a calm sadness. ‘‘I have resolved to end my 
life. Have you the courage to die with me?” 

She looked up eagerly. 

“Jt is all the happiness left us,” she said. “I 
could not live without you then. I cannot live with- 
out you now.” 

He held up two small vials containing a clear, 
colourless liquid, and gave one to her. 

“A few moments,” he said, ‘and it wil] be over. 
Drink quickly.” 

They drank the contents of the vials, and then her 
husband clasped her in his arms. 

** | loved you so, Jason, my husband. I love you 
so, now,” she murmured, her beautiful face growing 
puler every instant. 

He did not reply, but gazed into her eyes with a 
tenderness too deep for words. Then he bent down 
and kissed her. 

The servants found them cold and motionless on 
the sofa where they had been sitting, with his lips 
pressed to hers. They were buried in one grave, and 
many vain speculations were indulged in by the 
people of L—— concerning the cause of the dread- 
tul tragedy. Only one person knew the truth, and 
that was Doctor Tausey. A letter addressed to him 
had been tuund in Dr. Whiting’s office, and in this 


did faithfully. 
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and his wite, and asked to keep the secret, which he 
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NLOVE AND GLORY. 





My acquaintance with Mr. Tiddijohn commenced 
with an abruptness that might have startled a pil- 
grim less familiar than myself with the ways of this 
remarkable world. 
“You are admiring my wife, sir,” said Mr. Tiddi- 
john, walking suddenly up within six inches of my 
person. (We were on a voyage from the port of 
Southampton to that of Cowes, and the sea was—I 
am not aware if the expression be technical—wobbly. ) 
“Sir,” I replied, “if the lady in the striped Gari- 
baldi be your wife, it is impossible not to admire the 
composure, the grace, with which she adapts herself 
to the singular motions of—of this—uneasy vess— 
Bless me, how she rolls!” 
“ The sea is lively, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn. “ But 
the spirit of my wife soars superior to the hailments 
common to humanity, and never—Eh! Yes, my 
dear—Excuse me, sir—Here—stewardess !”” 
And he darted away. 
* She is better, sir,” resumed Mr. Tiddijohn, pres- 
ently returning. 
“T am rejoiced to hear it, sir,” said I. 
**Glory loses no lustre on these occasions, sir,” 
continued my friend, a punchy little man, with a 
curious mixture of stateliness and vulgarity. 
“Glory, sir, has more to do with heart than 
stomach,” I observed. 
You are right, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn. ‘ Never- 
theless, half a dozen caraway-seeds would have done 
no harm.” 
“T beg your pardon!” 
“They might have absolved her from this neces- 
sity, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn. ‘In another, the 
situation would have been humbling. Glory makes 
everything attractive.” 
“ Even sea-sickness?” said I, laughing. 
“T cannot join in your mirth, sir,” replied my 
queer little companion, drawing up his squat figure 
to its full height. ‘* When I see such a being stretch- 
ed, limp and pale, upon a saltish bench, rejecting 
the offices of friendship, and—and a good deal more— 
and with a countenance expressive of the most pro- 
found indifference as to the eventualities of the voy- 
age—I ask myself, can this be Glory?” 
“ Glory?” 
“Glory, sir. My Glory. My wife’s name is Glori- 
ana. Our family name is Tiddijohn.” I bowed. 
“TI have the honor, sir,” resumed my friend, ‘to 
be the husband of that lady, on whom I noticed that 
you were bestowing very marked attention. I feel 
it—I always do—as a compliment to myself. I ac- 
cept your homage in the best spirit. I took the lib- 
erty of addressing you, contrary to the customs of 
the circle in which we move, for the purpose of in- 
viting you to express, in the frankest and thost 
unreserved , your opinion of my wife.” 
I glanced at Mrs. Tiddijohn. It wasan unlucky 
moment. She was rising on her elbow, while an at- 
tendant sylph, or naiad—It is no matter, for I was 
already in a position to confess, with all sincerity. 
that the wife of my curious little friend was un- 
questionably a very beautiful woman. It is easy to 
understand, further, that the beauty that can vindi- 
cate itself under such adverse conditions must be of 
no megan order. 
“<¢Gloriana!’” I thought. ‘‘Come, she is worthier 
of the name than that swearing, boxing, iron-hearted 
masculine flirt upon whom Sidney’s poet-soul be- 
stowed it.” 4 
She had resumed her recumbent position, and I 
could see the color timidly revisiting her smooth, fair 
cheek, as if it were not quite certain of its tenure. 
Her large liquid dark-blue eyes were fixed upon the 
hurrying clouds, and she seemed indifferent even to 
the fact that an object resembling a golden thirty- 
two-pound shot, called, 1 am told, a *‘ chignon,” and 
carried at the back of the head, had burst its cére- 
ments, and hung, a glittering wave, acruss the arm 
of the bench on which she reclined. 
Mr. Tiddijohn was watching me with an expression 
of profound content. 

“You are enchanted, sir,” he said, at last. 

‘* The spell is powerful, | must own. But, excuse 
me, does not the lady at this instant need—” 

“T dursn’t—that is, I cannot approach her,” said 
Mr. Tiddijohn. ‘I bave this moment received a 
warning glance—familiar to me—and which I inter- 
pret thus, ‘Keep your distance; you have been 
smoking.’ On atondong, as we have yet balf an hour 
to Cowes, I will, with your permission, relate to you 
one of the most remarkable stories you ever heard, 
and afterwards present you to its heroine.” 

“I embrace both offers, sir,” I replied, ‘and this 
cigarette, whose flavor will not survive its extinction 
above a minute, will not, I trust, prevent my being 
admitted to the honor you propose. Pray begin.” 

Mr. Tiddijohn placed himself in a comfortable 
position, commanding a good view of his wife, and, 
in well-chosen language, excepting when, for a mo- 
ment or two, he became excited by the theme, fav- 
ored me with the following narrative. 

**Born, sir,” commenced Mr. Tiddijobn, “ in 
Quantock street, Simmery-axe, transterred at an 
early age, about ten months, to the ancient feudal 
residence of the Dooks of Brandon in Humpshire, I 
passed my sunny childhood among the streanis and 
woodlands of that beautiful domain.” 

“ You are connected with the family?” I asked. 

“Tam, sir,” replied Mr. Tiddijohn, calmly; ‘my 
mother was wife of the duke’s under butler. She 








people. (who thought | they were » taking pleasure) at 


one end of the picture-corridors for sixpcenco apiece, 
and dismissing them peremptorily at the other, for a 
shilling. 
**My excellent mother found this occupation so 
profitable, that she conceived the idea of bringing me 
up to the same, and I had already mastered the pic- 
torial history of the noble Brandons, down to the 
ninth century, when—you’ll hardly believe your 
hears, sir” (Mr. Tiddijohn was becoming excited), 
“a horder come for to sell the ’ole lot of ’em down to 
the Lady Halithea, who died unmarried, of ’ooping- 
cough, haged nine. Hafter this sackereligious act, 
nothing prospered. A wing of the mansion was 
burned down, t ts bolted, hagents caiue to grief, 
the dook died, and my mother gave warning, which 
was took. 
“She had saved a good lump of money, sir—so, at 
least, I thought it then,” continued Mr. Tiddijohn, 
“nigh five hundred pounds. My father proposed to 
take charge of this sum, to add to it the whole of his 
savings (which proved to be nine-pound-seven), take 
the whole to America, and invest itin the purchase of 
land. My mother and I were to return, for the pres- 
ent, to Siramery-axe, and jine him—my guv’nor, that 
is—at a futur period. 
‘* He promised to write, and kep’ his word; but he 
took ten years to doit, and then he only mentioned 
that he would write again. I was, by this time, 
about twenty, and thought I should like to do some- 
thing for a living, seeing it wasn’t very probable that 
my guv-nor, and the five hundred pound odd, had 
come to any good. My mother asked me what I 
should like best to be. I madeanswer, ‘ A traveller.’ 
You see, I had read many books of travel, Sindbad, 
Peter Wilkins, Robinson Crusoe, ansetterer, and had 
a great wish to visit foreign lands. We had a relation 
in the dry goods line at Liverpool, and when my 
mother wrote, tellinghim my wishes, and asking his 
advice, he, Mr. Normicutt, replied, ‘All right. Send 
him to me.’ 
‘Well, sir, I took an affecting leave of my mother, 
promising to return in five year at the outside, and 
to send her in the meantime, little tokens of my 
safety and remembrance—a diamond, some purses of 
sequins, a hundred monkeys, or so—and off 1 started 
in high spirits for Liverpool. 
“The event did not justify my expectations. Five 
minutes’ conversation with Mr. Normicutt revealed 
the fact that my journeyings were to be solely in the 
interests of the Messrs. Sprounce and Alkali, manu- 
facturers of fancy soaps, and to be limited, for the 
present, to the three northern counties of my native 
land. 
“Sir, it was a disappointment. But I resigned 
myself, like a man, to the course destiny had pre- 
pared, and for three years.did my very best to pro- 
pagate theillusion that Messrs. Sprounce and Alkali’s 
soaps were better than anybody else’s, notwithstand- 
ing that that spirited firm were content to supply 
them at one-third the usual cost. Such extraordi- 
nary success attended my representations, that I was 
at length taken into partnership, and was doing very 
fairly, when my mother received a second communi- 
cation from America. 
“It was written by a lawyer in Memphis, and in- 
formed us that my father was dead. He died, sir, 
from over-excitement, occasioned by an extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune. He had, it seemed, invested 
his money in the purchase of a piece of land, near 
Which a town of corsiderable size was intended to be 
built. The site proved unhealthy. The town went 
elsewhere, and my father’s property sank to zero, 
Unwilling to report this result to us, he had maiiaged 
to support himself in various ways, until some re- 
markable discoveries in the land immediately ad- 
joining his own, induced him to attempt similar 
researches. The result may be told in three short 
words. But, sir, they are significant. He struck oil. 
When intormed by the agent that he was realizing 
one thousand pounds a day, he fainted, and when, 
after a short but severe illness, he ‘awoke to the con- 
sciousness that one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds had been offered fur the produce of his land, 
he merely ejackerlated, ‘ Take it,’ and expired.” 
Mr. Tiddijoln was silent for a moment; then, after 
a glance at his wife, resumed: 
“T wasarich man now, sir, but I cannot say that 
I was a happier one. 1 could now trave!, if I liked, 
in reality, and did. I embarked on the salt seas, and 
sailed, sir, for Bullone. The voyage occupied two 
hours and a half. Were there any overland route to 
England, I should certainly prefer it. After some 
time, I endeavored to induce my mother to jine me; 
but she wrote that she was wedded to Simmery-axe, 
and also to the curate of a chapel there, who had 
about nineteen children, and wanted a motherly wo- 
man to take the place of his deceased partner. 
‘* Lett alone in the world, I returned to England, 
and took a handsome lodging at the West end. What 
shall I do next? I asked. 
“ * Marry,’ said my mother, who was nursing her 
fourteenth step-child, ‘and surround yourself with 
such cherubs as these.’ (Her eldest ‘cherub’ was 
six-and-twenty.) 
“Thad no objection to marry; and, indeed, had a 
secret suspicion that that was what I wanted. ‘Man, 
the ‘ermit,’ you are aware, sir, pined, till woman 
smiled. But it was not su easy to find my mate. 
Whether a childhood passed among the noble Bran- 
dons had elevated my taste, or whether I had glean- 








subsequently became housekeeper. His grace, as all 
the world is aware, resided priucipally in a modest 





in person: “ Hear V. K. again.” 

















lodging in Paris, and my mother’s chief duties, for ! 
many years, consisted in admitting little groups of ; Coarse in grain. 


ed a little bit of romance from my books, 1 cannot 
| Say, but I felt that not one of the young ladies I had 
hitherto known could fill the aching void in this 
buzzom. Coarse, sir, coarse. ° Sumetimes showy, but 


“My great amusement was to stroll in the Park 
with my friend Jack Prosser (for, though I was a 
swell now, I did not cut my old mates of the commer- 
cial-room), and spéculate upon which of the beauti- 
ful delicate young creatures that flew past us, sitting, 
lightly as snow-flakes, upon their graceful steeds, 
and rosy with exercise and mirth, should be my 
choice, provided I could get her! But these were all 
dreams. I had, at that time, sir, no position in 
society, except that of lolling over the rails in com- 
pany with the Earl of Griffinhoof, or my Lord Vis- 
count Fizgig, whom I didn’t know. 

“Tt was of little use that Prosser reminded me of 
my wealth. 

' There’s you,’ said my friend, kindly, ‘ with your 
five thousand a year, that could buy up half the nobs 
and swells (if their debts was paid) that’s prancing 
about here; and you’re in the dumps because you 
can’t catch a countess at once!’ 

“**]¥ don’t particularly want a countess,’ says I, 
‘for that wouldn’t make me a count; and I shouldn’t 
like to have to call my wife my lady. All I ask, 
Prosser, is a lovely, sweet, angelic—Hush—look 
here!’ 

**There passed us, as this moment, a gentleman 
and lady on horseback. The gentleman had large 
grizzled moustaches, and a proud fierce look, though, 
at the time they came by, he was laughing at some- 
thing his companion had said. The lady was near- 
est to us—so near, that I could have touched the 
amethyst top of her delicate riding-whip. She turned 
her face full towards me for a second; but that was 
enoygh. The next thing I was conscious of was a 
pull at my sleeve. Prosser was hailing meas if 1 had 
been five hundred yards off. 
“*T say! Hoy! Tiddijohn! 
now? Halloa!’ 

“7 rubbed my eyes, as if waking. 

* Jack,’ I gasped, ‘did you see that? Was it 
human?’ 

“Human! What d’ye mean?’ said Jack. ‘I 
say, old fellow, collect yourself; they’re a starin’ at 
us.’ 

““*T am collected—all ofa heap,’ I said, faintly at- 
tempting a joke. ‘But Jack—that girl—she shot 
me!’ 

*** Shot you?’ ejaculated Prosser. 

**¢T felt it pass through me,’ I replied (and so I 
had)—‘ in at ny eyes, through my heart, out at my 
toes.’ 

**¢Tt’s well it’s gone,’ said Jack, gruffly. 

**But I feel it still, Jack, if that’s love, I’m taken 
sudden, and fatally.’ 

*«T hope not,’ says Jack. ‘That would be a bad 
job, that would, for you’ve no chance there.’ 

“*Eh? What? You know her?’ 

«Very well,’ said Jack. ‘Our people supplies her 
with lace. She has just chosen a—’ 

“* Her name?’ 

“¢Caliver. She’s the only daughter and heiress of 
General Sir Sampson Caliver—that proud old military 
swell she was riding with. He’s a very unpleasant 
card, / can tell you, and precious short with every- 
body but her. They’re in tip-top society, and he 
wants her to marry a dook.’ 

“* What dook?’ said I, bewildered. 
from that dook’s arms! I’ll— 

**¢ Don’t be an ass,’ said Prosser, kindly. ‘It’s no 
use, dear old boy. Why, she was a-quizzing you as 
she passed! It’s that weskit and cravat. I’ve often 
*inted that you dress too loud.’ 

“* Quizzing! — Loud! — Prosser!’ I gasped, ‘you 
don’t understand. Lady—princess—queen—whatever 
she may be, I love her all the same. J can’t help her 
station. If she was a barefooted beggar, I’d marry 
her, and she should ride in a chariot of gold. As it 
is, I shall love her, secret, for the rest of my life, and 
leave my fortune to the dook’s second son. For legal 
purposes, I desire to know her Christian name.’ I 
took out my note-book. 

**¢ Gloriana,’ said Jack. 

** Glori—’ (my trembling fingers-almost refused to 
write her beautiful name). ‘ Prosser,’ I continued, 
*‘Iwanttobealone. Good-by, old boy, for the present. 
We meet to-night, as usual—half past nine—Har- 
monic Hedgehogs.’ And we parted. 

‘I walked across the Park. It has been said that, 
in moments of great excitement, fancy plays us all 
manner of tricks, and I wasn’t at all surprised to see, 
in fiery characters six foot high, written on the air, 
‘Approaching Marriage in ’Igh Life.—We rejoice to 
learn that an acriage has been arranged between the 
lovely and accomplished daughter of General Sir 
Sampson Caliver, G. C. H., K.C. B., and his Grace 
the Dook of Ampassy-Etcetera.’ Well, may they be 
blest! O Gloriana! beautiful phantom! I have 
seen you, loved you. From this hour forth you sit, 
though you don’t know it, enshrined in my heart of 
hearts. No vile, unworthy thought shall ever ap- 
proach your throne—no selfish hope, no vain desire. 
Thus only can I be worthy to cherish your sweet 
image, to worship you, my fairy queen —my goddess- 
bride—my— 

“* Hi! hi! there! Ha.” rang in my ears; and the 
next moment I was flying, head over heels, I knew 
not whither! I suppose I was unconscious for a mo- 
ment, for, on recovering, I found myself on the ground, 
in the ride, with my head on somebody’s knee, the 
centre of a large circle of people, on foot and horse- 
back. A sort of altercation seemed to be going on. 


What’s the matter 


‘T’ll tear her 


“ ‘¢Atrocious carelessness!’ ‘ But he was repeatedly 
called to.’ ‘Culpable disregard of human life!’ 
‘ Galloping swell—little he cares,’ etc. 

“<«The gentleman has tendered his card and ad- 
dress, and desired that this person be louked to,’ said 
one of the horsemen, quietly. 
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44 Yes, five shillin’s for a cab, and take away t 

dead ’un,’ growled # bystander. ‘Take t’other i: 
custody, / say. If’t had been one of us, he'd ha’ be: 
in the station-’ouse by now.’ 

“*You had better ride on with your daughter, + 
Sampson,’ said the quiet voice, ‘and let me look 
this.’ 

“T raised myself with some difficulty. Sir Samps: 
calm and haughty, and Gloriana, pale and frighten: 
stood before me in the midst of the excited mob. 
cast one glance at her. 

“* Hear me,’ I said. ‘ Will you be silent, and he 
me? The fault was mine—solely mine. This gent’ 
man was in no way to blame. I want neither | 
card nor his assistance.’ 

“<]T should think not!’ bawled the voice of Ja. 
Prosser, who, attracted by the hubbub, had run ba: 
to see what was ‘up.’ ‘Assistance? nothing of t) 
sort! My friend has ten thousand a year!’ shoute: 
Jack, in a voice that might have been heard ai 
Charing-cross. 

“¢Hush! hush, Jack! and get me away,’ I sai 
faintly; and, with one more glance at Glorian: 
relapsed into insensibility. 

“TIT had received a severe blow on the head, an: 
was much shaken besides. The doctor feared cor 
cussion of the brain, and kept me very quiet and low 
but I was better on the fourth day, and was the: 
informed that a servant had called every day wit. 

* inquiries, and, on the last occasion, had left a note 
1 gl i at the gram on the seal, and tore i 
open. 





“107, Hyde Park-square. 
“*DEAR SrR:—It is with sincere pleasure that | 
learn that you have sustained no serious injury fron 
the accident, occasioned (I must frankly confess) b) 
my carelessness, but which, with most gentlemanlik: 
feeling, you attributed to your own. My daughte: 
unites with me both in condolence and eng 
Trusting that an acquaint, 80 pici 
begun may ripen into an intercourse of a far mor 
agreeable character, I remain, dear sir, your faithfu 
servant, SAMPSON CALIVER.’ 





“ Whoever taught Sir Sampson the delicate Italian 
hand in which this note was written, would have 
been highly pleased to notice how well the gallant 
general had retained, through all the haste and 
scramble of military life, the light, firm touch oi 
youth! He would have remarked, further, that Sir 
Sampson preferred a crow-quill, and scented his pink 
despatches with the fragrance of the jessamine. My 
heart told me who had written that note, and who had 
not objected to write that she wished our acquaint- 
ance might improve. 

“Tt did improve, sir. Before I had left my room, 
Sir Sampson called on me in person, and sat for nearly 
ten minutes, talking very agreeably. He seemed 
much struck with the luxury and elegance of my 
apartments, and observed that it needed nothing but 
a few Rembrances and Leonardodavinchys, to make 
it perfect. As 1 didn’t know for certain what he 
meant, and thought it might be somé neW Kind of 


half-a-dozen or so the first time I could stroll out 
towards Soho. Sir Sampson smiled, and nearly 
knocked me down a second time, by pressing me to 


(‘ From home,’ I thought) delighted to show me some 
pictures, which might guide my choice. 


fore, attempt to describe the tumult of emotion in 


ever, sufficiently collected to reform my wardrobe. 
My costume on the eventful day was quietness itself, 
being, according to the fastidious Jack, compounded 
of the undertaker and the parish clerk. 


knew that I was presented to Gloriana—that I sat 
and talked with her and her father—goodness only 
knows what I said—and that, after a trying progress 
through the picture-gallery, in which the rich music 
of Gloriana’s voice kept me entirely unconscious of 
the meaning of her observations, we sat down toa 
sumptuous lunch. A fourth cover had been laid. IL 
Supposed it was for the dook, But we didn’t wait for 
him, and he didn’t come. 

“All this time, sir, though I was at the very ’eight 
of ’appiness, I felt that I was a fool. She could never 
be more or less to me—poor, half-educated fancy-soap 
man—than an object of distant adoration, and, when 
my idol was withdrawn, where should J be? I put 
ou a strong resolution, and, filling a bumper of port, 
I drank her health and Sir Sampson’s, and then said 
I must go. 

“*But, my dear Mr.—Mr. Tiddijohn,’ said the 
general, ‘this must not be your last visit. We are 
not 80 easily satistied. You must dine with us, say 
to-morrow, if your numerous engagements permit. 
You have not yet heard my daughter's voice, you 
know.’ 

“I looked at her so quickly, that I canght her 
knitting her beautiful brows at her father, as if she 
didn’t quite endorse his invitation. So I began 
stammering an excuse. But Sir Sampson would not 
listen. He put my numerous engagements aside in 
no time, and I found myself, on the following day, 
handing Gloriana in todinner. Thesame mysterious 
cover was laid for a‘fourth party, but nobody came, 
The dook, I thought, takes it very coolly. 

“ Miss Caliver was gentle and patronizing—some- 
times, I thought, just a trifle sarcastic—but what 
could Texpect? If you come to that, what business 
had I there at all? 

“After she had left us, there was a pause. 
afraid Sir Sampson was about tu return to the subject 
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of the Rembranves and Somethingvinchys, which I | 


bath, or boot-jack, I assented, and said I would get , 


lunch on a certain day, when his daughter would be | 


“We are approaching Cowes. I shall not, there- | 


“All that morning passed in a species of dream, I | 








which I passed the intervening time. I was, how-| ': 
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“My great amusement was to stroll in the Park 
with my friend Jack Prosser (for, though I was a 
swell now, I did not cut my old mates of the commer- 
cial-room), and speculate upon which of the beauti- 
ful delicate young creatures that flew past us, sitting, 
lightly as snow-flakes, upon their graceful steeds, 
and rosy with exercise and mirth, should be my 
choice, provided I could get her! But these were all 
dreams. I had, at that time, sir, no position in 
society, except that of lolling over the rails in com- 
pany with the Earl of Griffinhoof, or my Lord Vis- 
count Fizgig, whom I didn’t know. 

“Tt was of little use that Prosser reminded me of 
my wealth. 

“«*There’s you,’ said my friend, kindly, ‘ with your 
five thousand a year, that could buy up half the nobs 
and swells (if their debts was paid) that’s prancing 
about here; and you're in the dumps because you 


' can’t catch a countess at once!’ 


““*Y don’t particularly want a countess,’ says I, 
‘for that wouldn’t make me a count; and I shouldn’t 


‘like to have to call my wife my lady. All I ask, 


‘' Prosser, is a lovely, sweet, angelic—Hush—look 


here!’ 

‘There passed us, as this moment, a gentleman 
and lady on horseback. The gentleman had large 
grizzled moustaches, and a proud fierce look, though, 
at the time they came by, he was laughing at some- 
thing his companion had said. The lady was near- 
est to us—so near, that I could have touched the 
amethyst top of her delicate riding-whip. She turned 
her face full towards me for a second; but that was 
enough. The next thing I was conscious of was a 
pull at mysleeve. Prosser was hailing meas if I had 
been five hundred yards off. 

“«T say! Hoy! Tiddijohn! What’s the matter 
now? Halloa!’ 

‘*T rubbed my eves, as if waking. 

“* Jack,’ I gasped, ‘did you see that? Was it 
human?’ 

“¢Human! What d’ye mean?’ said Jack. ‘I 
say, old fellow, collect yourself; they’re a starin’ at 
18.” 

““*T am collected—all of a heap,’ I said, faintly at- 
‘empting a joke. ‘But Jack—that girl—she shot 
ne!’ 

“** Shot you?’ ejaculated Prosser. 

“**T felt it pass through me,’ I replied (and so I 

ad)—‘ in at my eyes, through my heart, out at my 

es.” 

***Tt’s well it’s gone,’ said Jack, gruffly. 

“* But I feel itstill. Jack, if that’s love, I’m taken 
‘ndden, and fatally.’ 


“*T hope not,’ says Jack. ‘That would be a bad 


‘\b, that would, for you’ve no chance there.’ 


“*Eh? What? You know her?’ 
*** Very well,’ said Jack. ‘Our people supplies her 
ith lace. She has just chosen a—’ 
‘“** Her name?’ 
“**Caliver. She’s the only daughter and heiress of 
oneral Sir Sampson Caliver—that proud old military 
‘vell she was riding with. He’s a very unpleasant 
rd, J can tell you, and precious short with every- 
dy but her. They’re in tip-top society, ana he 
vnts her to marry a dook.’ 
“** What dook?’ said I, bewildered. 
m that dook’s arms! T’ll— 
‘** Don’t be an ass,’ said Prosser, kindly. ‘It’s no 
», dear old boy. Why, she was a-quizzing you as 
» passed! It’s that weskit and cravat. I’ve often 
ted that you dress too loud.’ 
‘* Quizzing! — Loud! — Prosser!’ I gasped, ‘you 
u’t understand. Lady—princess—queen—whatever 
» may be, I love her all the same. J can’t help her 
tion. If she was a barefooted beggar, I’d marry 
*, and she should ride in a chariot of gold. As it 
I shall love her, secret, for the rest of my life, and 
ve my fortune to the dook’s second son. For legal 
“poses, I desire to know her Christian name.’ I 
k out my note-book. 
* Gloriana,’ said Jack. 
‘ Glori—’ (my trembling fingers-almost refused to 
te her beautiful name). ‘ Prosser,’ I continued, 
vant tobealone. Good-by, old boy, for the present. 
meet to-night, as usual—half past nine—Har- 
ic Hedgehogs.’ And we parted. 
I walked across the Park. It has been said that, 
moments of great excitement, fancy plays us all 
iner of tricks, and I wasn’t at all surprised to see, 
iery characters six foot high, written on the air, 
proaching Marriage in ’Igh Life.—We rejoice to 
n that a 0 acriage has been arranged between the 
ly and accomplished daughter of General Sir 
pson Caliver, G. C. H., K. C. B., and his Grace 
Dook of Ampassy-Etcetera.’ Well, may they be 
t! O Gloriana! beautiful phantom! I have 
you, loved you. From this hour forth you sit, 
igh you don’t know it, enshrined in my heart of 
ts. No vile, unworthy thought shall ever ap- 
ch your throne—no selfish hope, no vain desire. 
3 only can I be worthy to cherish your sweet 
re, to worship you, my fairy queen —my goddess- 
—my— 
Hi! hi! there! Ha.” rang in my ears; and the 
moment I was flying, head over heels, I knew 
vhither! I suppose I was unconscious for a mo- 
, for, on recovering, I found myself on the ground, 
e ride, with my head on somebody’s knee, the 
e of a large circle of people, on foot and horse- 
A sort of altercation seemed to be going on. 


‘Tl tear her 


\trocious carelessness!’ ‘ But he was repeatedly 

{ to” ‘Culpable disregard of human life! 
»ping swell—little he cares,’ etc. 

Che gentleman has tendered his card and ad- 
and desired that this person be louked to,’ said 
the horsemen, quietly. 
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“4 Yes, five shillin’s for a cab, and take away the 
dead ’un,’ growled # bystander. ‘Take t’other into 
custody, Jsay. If’t had been one of us, he’d ha’ been 
in the station-’ouse by now.’ 

“*You had better ride on with your daughter, Sir 
Sampson,’ said the quiet voice, ‘and let me look to 
this.’ 

“JT raised myself with some difficulty. Sir Sampson, 
calm and haughty, and Gloriana, pale and frightened, 
stood before me in the midst of the excited mob. I 
cast one glance at her. 

«“<*Hear me,’ I said. ‘ Will you be silent, and hear 
me? The fault was mine—solely mine. This gentle- 
man was in no way to blame. I want neither his 
card nor his assistance.’ 

“¢] should think not!’ bawled the voice of Jack 
Prosser, who, attracted by the hubbub, had run back 
to see what was ‘up.’ ‘Assistance? nothing of the 
sort! My friend has ten thousand a year!’ shouted 
Jack, in a voice that might have been heard at 
Charing-cross. 

“¢Hush! hush, Jack! and get me away,’ I said, 
faintly; and, with one more glance at Gloriana, 
relapsed into insensibility. 

“T had received a severe blow on the head, and 
was much shaken besides. The doctor feared con- 
cussion of the brain, and kept me very quiet and low; 
but I was better on the fourth day, and was then 
informed that a servant had called every day with 

* inquiries, and, on the last occasion, had left a note. 
I glanced at the monogram on the seal, and tore it 
open. : 

107, Hyde Park-square. 

“*DEAR SrR:—It is with sincere pleasure that I 
learn that you have sustained no serious injury from 
the accident, occasioned (I must frankly confess) by 
my carelessness, but which, with most gentlemanlike 
feeling, you attributed to your own. My daughter 
unites with me both in condolence and congratulation. 
Trusting that an acquaintance so inauspiciously 
begun may ripen into an intercourse of a far more 
agreeable character, I remain, dear sir, your faithful 
servant, SAMPSON CALIVER.’ 


“ Whoever taught Sir Sampson the delicate Italian 
_ hand in which this note was written, would have 
been highly pleased to notice how well the gallant 
general had retained, through all the haste and 
scramble of military life, the light, firm touch of 
youth! He would have remarked, further, that Sir 
Sampson preferred a crow-quill, and scented his pink 
despatches with the fragrance of the jessamine. My 
heart told me who had written that note, and who had 
not objected to write that she wished our acquaint- 
ance might improve. 

“Tt did improve, sir. Before I had left my room, 
Sir Sampson called on me in person, and sat for nearly 
ten minutes, talking very agreeably. He seemed 
much struck with the luxury and elegance of my 
apartments, and observed that it needed nothing but 
a few Rembrances and Leonardodavinchys, to make 
it perfect. As I didn’t know for certain what he 
meant, and thought it might be somé neW Kind of 
bath, or boot-jack, I assented, and said I would get 
half-a-dozen or so the first time I could stroll out 
towards Soho. Sir Sampson smiled, and nearly 
knocked me down a second time, by pressing me to 
lunch on a certain day, when his daughter would be 
(‘From home,’ I thought) delighted to show me some 
pictures, which might guide my choice. 

“We are approaching Cowes. I shall not, there- 
fore, attempt to describe the tumult of emotion in 
which I passed the intervening time. I was, how- 
ever, sufficiently collected to reform my wardrobe. 
My costume on the eventful day was quietness itself, 
being, according to the fastidious Jack, compounded 
of the undertaker and the parish clerk. 

“All that morning passed in a species of dream. I 
knew that I was presented to Gloriana—that I sat 
and talked with her and her father—goodness only 
knows what I said—and that, after a trying progress 
through the picture-gallery, in which the rich music 
of Gloriana’s voice kept me entirely unconscious of 
the meaning of her observations, we sat down toa 
sumptuous lunch. A fourth cover had been laid. I 
Supposed it was for the dook. But we didn’t wait for 
him, and he didn’t come. 

“All this time, sir, though I was at the very ’eight 
of ’appiness, I telt that I was a fool. She could never 
be more or less to me—poor, half-educated fancy-soap 
Mman—than an object of distant adoration, and, when 
my idol was withdrawn, where should J be? I put 
on a strong resolution, and, filling a bumper of port, 
I drank her health and Sir Sampson’s, and then said 
I must go. 

“*But, my dear Mr.—Mr. Tiddijohn,’ said the 
general, ‘this must not be your last visit. We are 
not so easily satistied. You must dine with us, say 
to-morrow, if your numerous engagements permit. 
You have not yet heard my daughter’s voice, you 
know.’ 

“I looked at her so quickly, that I caught her 
knitting her beautiful brows at her father, as if she 
didn’t quite endorse his invitation. So I began 
Stammering an excuse. But Sir Sampson would not 
listen. He put my numerous engagements aside in 
no time, and I tound myself, on the following day, 
handing Gloriana in todinner. Thesame mysterious 
cover was laid for a fourth party, but nobudy came. 
The dovok, I thought, takes it very coolly. 

“Miss Caliver was gentle and patronizing—some- 
times, 1 thought, just a trifle sarcastic—but what 
could Texpect? If you come to that, what business 
had I there at all? 

“After she had left us, there was a pause. I was 
afraid Sir Sampson was about to return to the subject | 
of the Rembrances and Somethingvinchys, which I 





had discovered were pictures, but, instead of that, 
he suddenly inquired: 

«<« Pray, Mr. Tiddijohn, do you pay — visits 
to your American estates?’ 

“T replied that I had not an acre of land of my 
own, but that I had considerable sums invested in 
the United States securities, which returned a large 
income. 

**¢T have always been of opinion,’ resumed my 
host, ‘that a moderate income—say ten thousand a 
year—is the most enjoyable and the least embarrassing 
fortune that an English gentleman can possess.’ 

“JT remarked that I should be perfectly willing at 
any time to risk the embarr ts attendant upon 
such a state of things, but hardly expected that the 
opportunity would present itself. 

“ The general slightly raised his eyebrows. 

«¢T—excuse me, sir,’ he said, ‘I do not wish to be 
indiscreet, but I certainly heard—from whom was it, 
some friend of yours, Lord Fizgig?—that you were 
precisely in the enviable situation I have mentioned.’ 


. “I replied, frankly, that the partiality of Lord 
Fizgig, whom I knew very well (by sight), had per- 
haps ated my possessi I had six thousand 
a year, my motber having contented herself with one, 
which would ultimately revert to me. 

“Sir Sampson looked a little grave, but seemed 
gratified by this candid statement, and shook hands 
with me across the corner of the table. 

“You will excuse, my young friend,’ he said, 
kindly, ‘the interest I—and I think [I must say my 
daughter also—feel in the prosperity of one who has 
given such proofs of a high and noble nature. And 
permit me, while on this subject, to express my 
astonishment that Mr. Tiddijohn has not hitherto 
formed some matrimonial alliance befitting his wealth 
and station.’ 

“Mr. Tiddijohn’s heart gave a slight bound. Does 
he, can he, recognize the possibility of my contending 
for such a prize as he speaks of—as—as, for instance, 
his own peerless child? 

**T hesitated, and mumbled something in my frank 

way about uneducated tastes, humble desires, etc. 
. ©©Come, come, my good friend, that wont do, you 
know,’ said the general, good-humoredly; ‘ nobility 
has claims; so has wealth. Many a titled damsel 
(did she know your personal worth as well as we) 
would willingly exchange her anciert name for that 
of Tiddijohn. But perhaps you do not care for titles 
and ancient lineage? 

“T honestly avowed that I cared for neither. To 
possess the object of one’s idola—that is to say, 
preference—was, in my opinion, the climax of human 
felicity. 

**And such an idolatrous preference you have 
formed, eh, Tiddijohn?’ said the general, with a 
smile. ‘Aly! you hesitate. Youcolor. How is this? 
Come, I am an old man of the world; you are a 
young one. We are not upon even terms, unless I 
am as candid as yourself. Tiddijohn, you love my 
daughter.’ 

J started from my chair. 

**« General!—Sir Sampson!—your daughter? So 
wild—so presumptuous a hope—’ 

*** Would be perfectly natural,’ interrupted the 
general, coolly. ‘Sit down, my boy. The claret is 
with you.’ * ig 

*T sat down, as if in a dream. 

«¢ But, sir—I—I thought—the dook—’ 

«The dook be hanged!’ said the general. ‘ Never 
shall he marry child of mine. If there be one quality 
in the youthful character more revolting than 
another, it is parsimony. Give me waste, give me 
extravagance, but spare me avarice! Tiddijohn, I 
will let you into a family secret. It will, of course, 
gono further. Yourself, the dook, Gloriana and I— 
we four—alone possess that secret. The necessity of 
surrounding my beloved child with all the luxuries 
her station, her beauty, her grace and accomplish- 
ments imperatively demand, hus involved me in con- 
siderable pecuniary difficulty. As a condition of her 
marriage with the dook, I was compelled to stipulate 
that a certain sum—a trifle to him, but of some im- 
portance to a mere old soldier like me—tfifteen thou- 
sand pounds, should be devoted to the payment of 
debts, chiefly (bear in min¢c) incurred for his future 
wife. His grace refused. The match was thereupon 
formally broken off; but, to satisfy my child that I 
had done all that an affectionate parent could, I 
informed his grace that a cover would be laid for him 
as usual at my table for a certain period, and that 
his appearance within that time might intimate 
acceptance of my terms. This very day the limit has 
expired. Gloriana is free. Do you understand me? 
Free! 

‘For the moment, I hardly did understand him. 
As my thoughts disentangled themselves, I began to 
discover that the treedom of Gloriana was a first step 
in the direction of my desires. The second appeared 
to be a cheque on my bankers for fitteen thousand 
pounds. That might be managed. What was it in 
comparison with her? The next step presented the 
real difficulty. .Huwwasshetobewon? With other 
cheques? Hout on the thought! 

“*J7 have said enough,’ resumed Sir Sampson, ‘ to 
show you, Tiddijobn, that, supposing my cor jecture 
to be correct, you will have no opposition to fear from 
me, provided my little stipulation be met in a cor- 
responding spirit of candor and liberality. To own 
the truth, I fear you may encounter a more serious 
obstacle in the young lady. The dook had some 
fascinating qualities, and— Butcourage. Try your 
luck. You have my best wishes, and always my | 
good word. 
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*T could not wish those words unsaid. And yet 
they sounded like the death-warrant of my hopes. 
‘Try my luck! J? With a woman who had refused 
more offers (so Prosser had assured me) than she was 
years old! 1 had almost made up my mind to own 
that I had not courage enough for such an attémpt, 
when the general observed : 

*I comprehend your modest doubts, my good 
friend; but, I think I see a way ’—he paused a mo- 
ment. ‘Yes—it might answer. Would you mind 
my kicking you down stairs?’ 

**¢ Sir!’ I exclaimed, thinking he was mad. 

“*¢ Or pitching you out of the window? It’s quite 
low.’ 

“¢T don’t understand you, Sir Sampson.’ 

‘At all events, you will allow me to make use of 
any terms I please? Come, you wont mind that,’ 
said the general, cheerfully. * This is our plan, you 
see. Gloriana bas in her character a strong spice of 
romance. Ifshe found that, owing to your addresses 
being unacceptable to me, I treated you with unmerit- 
ed barshness, all the feelings of her generous nature 
would be at once enlisted in your favor. The more l 
raged and stormed, the more she would soothe and 
appeal. An interest once excited in her, who can 
say to what it might not grow? Eh, what say you?’ 

‘« Bewildered with the suddenness of the proposal, 
dazzed with the hope of winning, by any means, that 
exquisite treasure, 1 sumehow consented, before I 
well knew what I was doing. 

“ ‘Strike while the iron’s hot,’ I remember Sir 
Saropson saying. ‘ But, first, one more glass to our 
success.’ And he poured out two glasses of some- 
thing that tasted to me like liquid fire. It gave me 
courage, however, and, at the general’s suggestion, I 
marched into the drawing-room alone, determined to 
stake my fate upon a single throw. Gloriana was 
sitting at a small table at the far end of the superb 
room, the light of a reading-lamp falling upon her 
queen-like face, and glistening on the golden spikes 
of the wreath she wore. 

*T remember making three or four strides towards 
her, and then falling, in a sort of lump, on the floor, 
I remember uttering a wild rhapsody of prayers, 
vows and protestations. I remember Miss Caliver 
rising, with an expression of unfeigned alarm, and 
making for the bell. That, being embarrassed by my 
prostrate body, she paused, and that I took advantage 
of that fortuitous circumstance to grasp the skirt of 
her train, and renew my vows. That, thereupon, 
she screamed aloud. Thatthe general burst into the 
room, and, without hesitation, collared me on the 
spot, branding me as ‘drunken clown,’ ‘insolent 
beggar,’ etc., and upbraiding me with this base return 
for the kindness and hospitality I had received. 

** You—you—a bag fellow—a dealer in soapsuds— 
presume to love my daughter? Out of my house, 
miscreant, or—’ 

«Patience, papa—dear papa!’ said my beautiful 
mistress, interposing. ‘He meant no harm. QO, let 
him go! See how pale he looks! And he only 
frightened me a very little!’ 

“** How!’ roared the foaming general. ‘ You plead 
for him? Minion! You—you care for him?’ 

“** No, no!’ exclaimed my beloved. ‘I hate him!’ 

**« Then here goes!’ shouted the general. And he 
threw up the window. Gloriana shrieked, and cast 
herself between us. 

«Papa, papa, this is cruel and wicked! 
not harm this gentleman—if he be one. 
him with my life!’ 

** *So, so,’ began Sir Sampson. But by this time I 
had regained my scattered senses. I rose. 

“* Stop, if you please,’ I said, with a voice so calm 
that it really sounded, to myself, as if somebody else 
was speaking. ‘ Let me put an end to this. Madam, 
I trust you will pardon a gentleman—if he be one— 
for having for an instant, in his humble but honest 
adoration, forgotten the reserve due to your feelings 
and hisown. Sir Sampson, will you favor me with a 
monent’s conversation elsewhere?’ 

“TI bowed to Gloriana, and the general, looking 
rather disturbed, led the way to his study. 

*** Well, my dear fellow,’ he began, as soon as the 
door was closed, ‘ what’s the matter? All was going 
smoothly enough. You noticed how she came round?’ 

““«T noticed one thing, sir, which seems to have 
escaped you,’ I answered. ‘Miss Caliver announced 
that she hated me—‘ hate’ was the word. Llove her; 
and not a whit the less for her honest declaration; 
but I no longer seek her hand. For her sake, I shall 
go unmarried to the grave. Sir Sampson, lowe you 
something for your intended good offices. It was my 
declared purpose to bequeath my whole fortune to 
the second son of your daughter’s marriage with the 
dook. If 1 apportion tifteen thousand of that fortune 
to meet the pressing needs of her father, I shall but 
be anticipating, by so much, the benefit intended for 
her and hers. Accept it freely, aud if it smooth the 
way to a renewal of the ducal match, I—I shall en- 
deavor—to—to rejvi-—’ 

“The general caught my hand. He was much 
agitated, and [ saw that a powerful struggle was in 
progress between his better feelings and his need. 

**¢ You are a generous fellow, Tiddijobn,’ he said, 
'at length, ‘and I regret— Well, well, my guod | 
| friend, I accept your noble offer.? And the poor 
| general hung his head as the last words died on his 
lips. 

“Well, sir, you may suppose that this exciting | 
scene told severely ou my spirits. Foreign travel was 
recommended, and lreturned to Buallone, determined | 
—not to fuerget Gloriana; that was impossible—but to | 
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impending marring age of t two emnlted personages » he 
never saw in his lite, and who don’t care twopence 
about him. 

‘Six months had passed, when, as I was one day 
walking on the quay, there landed, trom the Folkestone 
steamer, a party that attracted my attention. It 
consisted of two ladies in deep mourning, a distin- 
guished-looking gent, with uncommon fine beard and 
moustaches (who seemed very attentive to the 
younger lady, and carried her shawls and little bag), 
and a maid-servant. As they passed me, the young 
lady’s veil blew aside. GLORIANA! 

“T staggered back out of the way, but our eyes had 
met. She stopped short with an expression of joy, 
and stepped hastily towards me, holding out both her 
little hands. 

“* Dear Mr. Tiddijohn, this is, indeed, fortunate! 
Aunt, let me present you to this kind friend of—of 
my poor—’ She burst into tears. 

“Her aunt came to the rescue, and in a few mo- 
ments I was made aware that the general had died 
suddenly a short time since, leaving among his papers 
a memorandum recording his transaction with me; 
his earnest gratitude for what he termed my gener- 
osity; and his deep regret that all his subsequent 
endeavors to trace me out had failed. 

“You will come and see us, dear, good friend,’ said 
Gloriana, smiling through her tears. ‘Here is our 
address in Paris. Come soon.’ 

“¢ Tf—if the dook has no objection,’ I stammered, 
glancing at the male member of the party, who had 
been a silent, and, as I thought, a stern and gloomy 
witness of the scene. 

“¢The dook!’ exclaimed Gloriana. 

“<¢This gentleman—” 

“<¢ Hush, dear Mr. Tiddijohn. 
courier, Adolf Krauss!’ 

“6 Ho,’ said I. ‘Then I will come to Paris.’ 

* And so I did. And here is Cowes, but there is 
time, sir, to present you to my wife. My love, my 

. . Glory, let me introduce to you my friend Mr. 
— Humpbh! our fellow-traveller.” 
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AN INSTALLATION. 

On the afternoon of the 2d ult., the brethren elect 
of Wilder Lodge, of Leominster, were publicly in- 
stalled in office by R. W. A. A. Burditt, D. D. G. M., 
assisted by P. M. Wm. Durant, A. S. G. W.; Augus- 
tus Morse, A. G.G. W.; P.M. John E. Lockey, A 
G. T.; Alexander T. Bigelow, A. G.; S. W. M. W. F. 
Goodwin. G. M. 

The following is a list of the officers installed :— 
J.P. Lockey, W. M.; J. Skinner, S. W.; F. W. Pol- 
ley, J. W.; J. P. Tenney, Treasurer; C. A. Chase, 
Secretary; J. G. Wilder, S.D.; F.C. Bowen, J. D.; 
F. J. Ames, S. S.; W. D. Somers, J.S.; Rev. J. B. 
Greene, Chaplain ; C. Carter, M.; J. S. Darling, T. 

At the close of the installation ceremonies, the fra- 
ternity, with ladies, repaired to the Leominster Ho- 
tel, where an excellent supper was provided. At the 
conclusion of the entertainment, brief addresses were 
made by R. W. Burditt, W. M. Goodwin, Rev. J. B 
Greene, T. C. Bowen, P. M. Durant, and the exer- 
cises were closed with music by a glee club. 





LAYING A CORNER-STONE.—The masons of Lynch- 
burg, Va., turned out in full regaiia, lately, to assist 
in the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of a col- 
ored Methodist church in that place. Past Master 
R. E. Withers, delivered an address, declaring, 
among other things, that “‘ Freemasons make no dis- 
tinction between white men, red men, or black men, 
when called upon to lay the foundation of a temple 
to be erected to the worship of Almighty God.” 

LABOR—WORK. 

An active mason’s work can never be finished. In 
his pilgrimage journey on earth there is something 
for him to do—learn and discover continually more 
light in the future. And he should consider, that 
while the lamp of human life lasts, duty enjuins upon 
him to be active, ever upon the watch-tower. He 
should not be an idle drone in the hive. An active 
member striving to do good, even if he makes an oc- 
casional blunder and takes a misstep, he will be for- 
given. We should never waste our time in idleness, 
nor dream of calling pff from labor to refreshments 
until the sun of life goes down in the west, and the 
Grand Master of the universe bids us rest from the 
toils of this existence, and take a higher degree in 
the immortal world. 


AFFABILITY. 
The ancient Lodges were so many schools or acade- 





mnies for teaching and improving the arts of design- 


' ing, especially architecture; and the present Lodges 


are often employed that way in Lodge h«urs, or else 
in agreeable conversation, though without politics or 
party feeling. And none of them are ill empleyed; 
have no transactions unworthy au honest man or a 
gentleman; no personal piques, no quarrels, no curs- 
ing and swearing, no cruel mockings, no obscene 
talk, or ill manners, for the noble and eminent breth- 
ren are affable to the meanest. And these are duly 


But for twenty times the little advantage | think of ber as little as I could, and never to look at | | respecttul to their betters in harmony and propor- 


Z shall reap by it, I would not force the inclinations | an English paper if I could help it, especially that | | tion; and though on the level, yet always within 


of my child.’ 


| part of it which expresses the editor’s pleasure at the 


compass, and according to the square and plumb. 
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EVENINGS ON THE BALCONY. 
*Gainst a veil of sunset fires 
Loom the slowly darkening spires, 
Pinnacled in dusky glare; 
Through the twilight ceaseless coming, 
Lo! the city’s mighty humming 
Palpitating on the air. 


Rippling down the ornate fretwork, 
Flowers in a tangled network, 
Bathed in flood of silver light; 
With the soft wind weirdly woven 
Comes the music of Beethoven, 
Breaking out upon the night. 


From the open window gleaming, 

Leaps a warm glad lustre, streaming 
Through the curtains’ filmy haze; 

Underneath the trellised roses, 

Fondly tended, one reposes 
Eloquent of other days. 


Days when frame and mind were youthful, 
When the earnest and the truthful 
Ruled the atmosphere of life; 
Recollections of a mother 
And a bold, true-hearted brother— 
Recollections of a wife. 


Bright-haired Lilian, dark-eyed Edith, 
Listen while the old man readeth 
From the book of dear old times; 
Calling from the palace tower, 
Lo! the voices of the hour 
Fill the air with solemn rhymes. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ICE RAFT. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





“You had better not cross the lake to-night, 
stranger. Wait until morning, when you can see 
your way. The ice is getting weak, and there are 
holes in many places, which makes it dangerous for 
those not used to the way.” 

“ But I know every inch of this lake, landlord. 
Many are the times when there was not a house along 
its shore, that I have trapped half the fall and winter 
in sight of it, and more times than one built my 
camp-fire on the ice, and sought for the fish beneath 
it. Thank ye kindly for the warning, cap’n, but if 
these chaps don’t feel like backing out, we’ll go over 
the lake to-night.” 

“No danger of that, Ben,” said I. “ We areina 
hurry to get home as soon as possible, and we had 
rather walk to-night than not. How far de you call 
it across, landlord?” 

**Some fifteen miles, I think, to the nearest point 
of land; but I wouldn’t wonder if you had to go 
further than that to-night. The river that comes in 
at the head of the lake is open, and it is very likely it 
has thawed quite a channel down into the lake. 
However, you can keep straight across, and if you 
find that to be the case, you can follow it down until 
you come to the firm ice. It may make a little extra 
travel, that is all.” 

“The moon will be up by that time,” I said. “It 
rises at ten, and the river you say is well over to the 
other side. That will give us light to get across the 
channel without danger.” 

** Moon or no moon, I can cross the lake,” broke in 
Ben. “There is not a spot I should not know with 
my eyes shut. The current is pretty strong there, 
but I do not think it has been warm enough yet to 
thaw open the lake; but if it has, it will only make 
a@ matter of a little more travel. We must run the 
risk, and take the shortest cut across.” 

“Lead on, Ben, we are ready. Good-by, landlord; 
when we come this way again we will try and make 
a longer stop with you.” 

“ Yes, cap’n; that ar whiskey of yourn is good, and 
I am not a man to slight that; and 1 must say that 
bear-steak at supper was the nicest I ever eat. Guvod 
luck to ye, and you will see me agin next fall, if I’ve 
not gone under.” 

“Take care and not go under the ice, and look out 
for the wolves,” shouted the landlerd, as a last 
caution, as we turned away from his cabin and went 
down upon the ice, that stretched away before us 
until it was lost in the blackness of the night. 

“ Them varmints wont be apt to trouble us to-night, 
unless there is a big pack hanging round the shore, 
and the wind should be right for them to scent us. A 

few of ’em never venture out in an open space like 
this. The sneaking varmints aint got no courage 
unless there is a crowd of ’em together.” 

A word now as to whom we were, and whither 
bound, and then we go on with our story. There 
were three of us—Frank Hardy, Ben Grant and 

myself. Frank and I had been on business some 
hundred miles from the town in which we resided, 
and when just on the point of returning by the same 
route we had come, we fell in with “‘ Old Ben,” as he 
was known among the trappers and traders, with 
whom we were well acquainted, and who, learning 
our intention of immediately setting out for home, 
prevailed upon us to accompany him, “ taking a short 
cut across lots,” as he expressed it, by doing which 
we should save nearly a third of the distance, though 
we should have to make the entire journey on foot, 
instead of by stage, as we had intended. We wanted 
to see the country, and we liked the society of Old 


Ben—so we provided ourselves with snow- shoes, for it 
was the first of March, and the snow still lay as deep 
as in mid-winter, although travelling was not so bad 
as it would have been then, asthe sun had melted 


which we did not sink enough to gather the frost as 

we walked. 

We were armed, each of us with a rifle, and while 

Frank and I had little else to carry, Old Ben had an 

axe, and a large knapsack, in which he carried a 

supply of food, which we should stand in need of, as, 

according to his reckoning, we should strike but one 

or two settlements on our route; and although we 

had our rifles to depend upon for food, it was the 

season of the year when game is scarce, and the 

trapper thought that it would be as well to take 

something along in the way of rations. 

The first day of our tramp, along about the middle 

of the afternoon, we reached the little settlement on 

the shore of the lake, where we stopped and rested 

ourselves until the sun went down, when, as we were 

preparing to set out, the conversation ensued that we 

have already chronicled. 

The sun had gone down, and one by one the stars 

were coming out and taking their places in the great 

blue vault above us, when we turned our back upon 

the landlord and his cabin, and struck out upon the 

ice that covered the bosom of the lake, flecked here 

and there with patches of snow, that meeting a rough 

spot in the field had not been swept away by the 

winds. The surface was so slippery that we found 

we could make litile headway with our snow-shoes 

on, so we took them off and strapped them upon our 

backs, after we had gone a short distance from the 

shore. We were now ready for work, and fur the 

next few miles Frank and I had as much as we could 

do to keep pace with the long strides of Old Ben, as 

he led the way across the lake. 

An hour went by, and Old Ben assured us that we 

had made good four miles of our journey. All about 
us was nought but ice and sky, except to the north- 

ward, where a long, dark line marked the forest, 

stretching along the shore of the lake. Once or twice 
we had seen an air-hole in the ice, around which the 
water lay upon the surface for a little distance; but 
otherwise than this, our fuothold was as firm as the 
solid earth. These places were easy enough to be 
avoided, for we could see them glittering in the 
starlight quite a distance away. 

All at once the trapper, who still kept in advance, 
paused, and stood in the attitude of listening. We 
followed his example, and remained mute and mo- 
tionless. Then, though as yet not a sound had met 
our ears, Old Ben brought down his rifle upon the 
ice, and exclaimed, in a voice that caused us a thrill 
of fear in spite of ourselves, ‘‘ Wolves!” 

“Where? I hear nothing,” I said. 

“JT don’t suppose you do, youngster; but my ears 
have been trained to catch the slightest sound. You'll 
hear them in a minute. Hark!” 

This time I, too, heard a sound that wasn’t to be 
mistaken. A low, lingering howl came floating on 
the slight breeze, and then died away. The next 
moment it was renewed by what seemed from a hun- 
dred throats, coming from the dark forest line to our 
left, while a hundred more, or as many echoes, took 
it up on the other side. 

“ There are lots of the varmints out to-night,” said 
Old Ben; and I could not help thinking that there 
was a spice of uneasiness in his tone. “A wolf is a 
cowardly critter, and don’t dare to do much unless 
there is a pack together, and then they are very 
devils. I hope they will give us a wide berth to-night, 
for, to tell the truth, boys, we should stand rather a 
poor sight, with them about us, and not a tree to 
climb into.” 
‘Do you think they will venture on the ice?” I 
asked. 
* Can’t tell, youngster. As I said afore, it will all 
depend upon how many there are of the varmints. 
At any rate, I think it best that we use our legs as 
fast as possible.” 
Another howl, that in spite of all my efforts to the 
contrary, seemed to freeze my blood, sounded around 
us, and then died away, only to be caught up as it 
were and repeated over and over again. 


“Come on, boys,” exclaimed the trapper, as he 
struck out at a tall pace—that was imitated as near 
as possible by Frank and myself. 
Half an hour passed, and in spite of our efforts, 
Frank and I could not keep up the pace assumed by 
the trapper, notwithstanding the howling of the 
wolves on‘every hand grew louder and nearer each 
moment. Ever and anon Old Ben would cast a look 
backward, and even in the dim starlight we could see 
that the look of uneasiness we had seer upon his face 
had increased rather than diminished. 

* Can’t ye keep up, boys?” he said, pausing a mo- 
ment for us to regain his side. ‘I’m sorry for that, 
for we have got to do some tall walking, or else be 
torn to pieces by the devils on our trail. Hark! 
That cry came from the wolves ou the ice, and not 
more than a mile away at that. I guess it would 
have been best for us to have taken the landlord’s 
advice, and stayed with him to-night. But if the 
worst comes to the worst, we have got our rifles, and 
we can give the varmints a good peppering. I only 
hope the current where the river flows into the lake 
is not open, for if it is I am afraid the wolves will cut 
us off.” 


on our track and gaining slowly upon us. 


light nothing was to be seen uf our pursuers. 


flood of light over the lake. 





the top of the snow a little, forming a crast, through 


Ben’s words had the effect to rouse us to greater 
exertions, and f-r a time we kept even with him, but 
in spite of our utmost exertions, the howling of the 
wolves sounded nezrer, and we knew that they were 
Many a 
hasty glance we cast behind us, but in the dim twi- 
A few 
minutes more, and the east lighted up, and ere long 
the moon rose in unclouded splendor, throwing a 
One glance backward 


UNION. 








A long line of dark, moving objects was behind us, 
and to our horror, stretching out on either hand in 
the shape of a crescent, as if the great army of blood- 
thirsty beasts meant toencircle us. Away in advance, 
miles before us, rose the dim outlines of the forest 
that clothed the shore, and there was our only hope 
of escape—a forlorn hope indeed. 

Ours was now a race for life; an almost hopeless 
one, it seemed to us, in spite of the encouraging words 
of Old Ben, uttered we knew to give us new strength 
and courage. Every muscle was strained to the 
utmost, and we flew over the ice, our ears filled with 
the howlings of the hungry horde behind us. A cloud 
floated over the face of the moon, and its shadow was 
thrown over us for a few momeuts, and the gaze we 
cast behind showed only a dark, moving outline of 
dusky figures on the ice, that every moment lessened 
the distance between us; yet we hoped for life, and 
looked forward with eager gaze towards the dark 
outline of the forest, still miles before us. The cloud 
floated past, and again a flood of moonlight enveloped 
us. With a cry of dismay, Old Ben paused in his 
headlong course, and by an effort we did the same, 
close beside him. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

** Look yonder.” 

I followed the motion of his hand, and my heart 
sank within me, and I no longer wondered at the 
exclamation that fell from his lips. Before us, per- 
haps an eighth of a mile away, lay a long stretch of 
open water. P 

‘‘ The current from the river,” said Old Ben. “The 
landlord was right, and I fear it is no use to try 
further. We cannot go round, for they would be 
upon us before we got half the distance. But come 
on, boys; if worst comes to worst, the cold water of 
the lake is better than being torn to pieces alive.” 
Old Ben sprang forward, and we followed closely. 
The delay we bad made had 1 1 the dist, 
between us and our enemies one half. Another such 
a@ pause, and we should be battling for our lives. 

A few moments, and we stood just on the edge of 
the open water. The wolves were close upon us, and 
their howlings filled our ears. It seemed as though 
the din came from a thousand throats, and was joined 
into one fiendish howl. 

“We can swim for it, boys, but I fear we shall 
stand little chance when the water touches our limbs; 
but the cramp is not to be feared so much as death 
by these fierce devils.” 

“Can we do nothing with our rifles?” asked Frank. 
“ Mine is good for a half-dozen befure I succumb to 
them or to the waters of the lake.” 

“And what is that to the yelling pack behind us?” 
said the trapper. “ But quick—follow me; I havea 
plan that may save us yet.” 
A sharp point of ice made out into the current for 
perhaps twenty feet. Upon this we sprang, and then 
Old Ben exclaimed: 

“ Keep me covered with your rifles, boys, and I will 
save you yet. Shoot a wolf or two, and that will 
delay them a little.” 
We did as he toll us. A simultaneous discharge, 
and two of our pursuers fell. In a moment their 
comrades were upon them, and they were torn intoa 
hundred pieces while yet alive. Old Ben was laboring 
like an ox. Thick and fast he Was tracing the blows, 
along where the ice we were on joined to the main 
field, and soon a lucky blow parted it. Again we 
discharged our rifles, and then pushed with all our 
might against the solid ice. Slowly our ice raft 
moved out into the stream, and to our great joy we 
saw a dark line of water between us and our enemies. 
We gave a shout of triumph, that caused the howling 
mass scarce a dozen feet away to recede for a moment. 


“Don’t crow, youngsters. You aint out of the 
woods yet,” said Old Ben; and his words were true, 
for hardly had the shout died away before a half 
dozen hungry wolves sprung high in the air, and 
three of them alighted among us, while the others, 
less fortunate, were floundering in the water. 
* Shoot those on the bank, boys; I’ll care for these,” 
shouted Old Ben, as with his axe uplifted, he dealt 
his blows right and left; and in less time than it has 
taken to chronicle it, our raft was free from enemies, 
and floating gallantly out into the open water, that, 
instead of our destruction, had proved our salvation. 

* You may shout now, boys, for we are safe,” ex- 
claimed Old Ben, setting the example himself; and 
we sent up such a shout as that lake never heard 
before, and caused the wolves to again rush back in 
dismay. Those that had fallen into the water re- 
gained the ice, only to be torn to pieces by their com- 
panions, and by way of parting salute, Frank and I 
sent volley after volley among them. 

By the means of our snuow-shoes, we paddled our 
raft out to the centre of the open space, and there 
remained through the night, which, fortunately for 
us, was not very cold, listening to the disappointed 
howlings of our enemies, and in the early morning 
light had the satistaction of seeing them slink away 
until they were lost in the dark outlines of the forest; 
and then we bade adieu to our ice raft, thankful for 
our escape, which seemed to us almost like a miracle. 








“THERE IS A GARDEN IN HER FACE.”’—So wrote 


he can only find roses, lilies, and cherries in it. 





now, and our enewies were revealed in close pursuit. 


apoet. Hislady’s face was not a well-stocked garden; a 
We 
can do no more than that; we see tulips, an apple in 
each eye, carrots (of course her hair is the fashionable 
color), a little mignon net; as we looked her fuli in 
the face, we noticed a blush rose, then she looked bold ; 
then she cast fuschia glances at us. As to her nose, ’tis 
a little radish, but it can’t be beet; it is covered with 
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BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


GENERAL JOHN NIXON, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, the son of 
Christopher Nixon, was born at Framingham, Mass., 
on the 4th of March, 1725. As early as 1745, he 
entered the military service of the colony, and was 
present at the siege of Louisburg, with the successful 
expedition sent by Governor Shirley against Cape 
Breton. In 1752 he returned to his native place, after 
a service of seven years in the army and navy. In 
1756 he again joined the army as a captain, in the 
war against the French and Indians; he was engaged 
in the attack on Ticonderoga, and in the battle fought 
at Lake George, where, falling into an ambuscade, 
he cut his way through the enemy and escaped, but 
with the loes of nearly all his men. 
At the commencement of the Revolution, he was 
captain of a company of “ minute-men, of 1775,” 
raised in Sudbury, from whence he marched to Lex- 
ington, where he took part in the engagement against 
the Britisn soldiers, who were on their way to 
Concord. 
He was at the battle of Bunker Hill, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery at the head ofa 
regiment, and received a severe wound, from which 
he never entirely recovered. 
On the sth of August, 1776, he was commissioned 
as a brigadier general, and was entrusted with the 
command of Governor’s Island, near New York, by 
General Washington. 
In 1777 he was with the army under General Gates, 
and at the battle of Stillwater, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, a cannon-ball passed so near his head as to im- 
pair permanently the sight of one eye and his hearing 
in one ear. Being disabled by his wound received in 
the service, he resigned his commission on the 12th of 
September, 1780, and returned to his home. In 
March, 1799, he was in receipt of a yearly pension of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, which was continued 
till his death. 
In 1803 he removed to Middlebury, Vermont, where 
his children resided, and where he died, en the 24th 
of March, 1815, at the age of ninety years. 





FLIGHT OF THE FLYING FISH. 

The proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History has brought forward additional evidence in 
relation to the manner in which the flight of these 
fishes is sustained. The so-called flight has been 
asserted by some naturalists to be only a long leap, 
the fish projecting itself from the water by a vigorous 
action of the tail, just as the salmon does in ascending 
falls, the large fins acting as a parachute, but never 
as wings after the manner of birds. A few observers 
have claimed that they really flew. Mr. Mann’s 
observations sustain this last view, as appears from 
the following facts. These fishes leave the water at 
a very low angle, of only five or six degrees, and dur- 
ing their flight change their direction so as to rise 
over the crests and descend into the hollows of the 
waves. The motion of the fins was distinctly seen 
under favorable circumstances, as when they flew 
near the ship and the sunshine struck upon them so 
as to be refiected to the eye. The motion is not con- 
stant, but somewhat intermittent, theugh kept up 
during the whole flight. The extent of their vibra- 
tions is quite small, and is indicated by a more or less 
shady space, or glimmering, which corresponds with 
the arc through which they move. Insome instances 
they flew to the distance of seventy-five or a hundred 
yards, barely touching the water, from time to time, 
and at others thirty or forty yards without touching 
it at all. 





IREuaAND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

Seventy and eighty years ago, Ireland was unques- 
tionably much behind England in civilization. Even 
the virtues of those days partook somewhat of the 
nature of vices—Irish hospitality was reckless and 
ruinous, and Irish courage rash and cruel. As in 
India at the present day, the mountain tribes still 
retain the feudal manners of the middle ages, so in 
the times we are going to describe, there existed, 
away from the Lord Lieutenant’s court and its sur- 
rounding halo of light, the wild and almost savage 
habits of the seventeenth century. Insolent exclu- 
siveness, a wanton and cowardly contempt for the 
weak and defenceless, a defiant disregard of law, and 
a ferocious love of fighting, deformed even men of the 
highest principles and the noblest blood. 

What is tolerated in a capital will always prevail 
to a greater degree in the provinces. The street- 
brawls in Dublin seventy-six years ago would not 
have disgraced London during the Wars of the Roses; 
and such trade-tights as Pepys describes as the back- 
sword fights of his day, between the watermen and 
butchers, or the butchers and weavers, were mere 
school-boy quarrels to the desperate conflicts of the 
Dublin factions of seventy-six years ago. 





To BE AVOIDED.—Avoid situations which put our 
duties in opposition with our interests, and which 
show us our good in the misfortunes of others; sure 





that, in such situations, whatever sincere love of 
virtue we have, we weaken, sooner or later, without 
perceiving it, and we become unjust and deceitful in 
deed, without having ceased to be just and good in 





blossoms, aud her cheeks show a little modest flour. 


the soul. 
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. . . 
Che orld in Miniature. 
THE BIRTH OF LOVE. 
My love and I, one pleasant night, 
Were trying to remember dates: 
To tell how long—if so we might— 
Since first we knew our souls were mates; 
Since first we kissed, and blushed, and sighed, 
And felt our hearts with rapture move, 
As tranced we stood close side by side— 
In short, since first we learned to love. 
“O, stay!’ I cried. “ Dear one, forbear! 
Love reckons not by years and days; 
Wouldst from his eyes the bandage tear, 
And teach him plodding Wisdom's ways? 
Let him be blind! We'll reckon thus— 
We loved when first we lived! —'tis proved 
Ly logic deep enough for us: 
For O, we lived not till we loved!" 
The late Tom Sayers’s t is teted 


The champion’s dog is represented guarding the en- 
trance to the tomb, and above is a medallion of the 
deceased. The whole monument, which is very mas- 
sive and weighs some eight tons, is executed in Sici- 
lian marble. 

The San Francisco savings banks, according to the 
last report, dated August 25th, contained $8,760,164 
in coin. A hasty glance at savings banks statistics 
shows that, though wages have fallen in San Fran- 
cisco from their extreme rate, and money is generally 
less easily earned than in the earlier days of the 
State, the average wealth of those classes who deposit 
their savings in banks of the kind spoken of, is greater 
than in foreign countries, and greater than in any 
other part of our own nation. 


A fellow who has never enjoyed the pleasure of be- 
ing coaxed out of his money by a pair of bright eyes 
swimming in tears, and consequently feels angry 
with those who have, crustily remarks, “ As people 
sprinkle the floors before they sweep them, so wives 
sprinkle their husbands with tears in order to sweep 
cash out of their pockets.” 


A new club has been formed at the west end of 
London for furthering the breeding and flying of car- 
rier pigeons; and a sweepstakes of $12 each bas been 
formed to fiy pigeons bred this year, from Semley to 
London, a distance of one hundred miles. Several 
members have each put in training twenty pigeons 
to fly from Antwerp, in Belgium, to London. 


The late Father Bradley, of Westbrook, was once 
expounding the second chapter of Acts, where it is 
related how the gift of tongues fell upon the apostles, 
“This,” said he, “greatly amazed the people, and 
one of the loafers that are always standing about 
cried out, ‘These men are full of new wine.’ This 
made Peter, who was of a fiery disposition, very mad; 
and so he jumped up and replied, ‘These men are 
not drunken, seeing that it is but the third hour of 
the day.’ You observe,” continued Father Bradley, 
“that they didn’t get drunk so early those days as 
they do now.” : 

A case is now on trial at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
which the plaintiff claims a division of the proceeds 
of a partnership existing between him and the de- 
fendant in 1838. The business of the firm remained 
unsettled for years, and after the partners separated, 
but before the firm was dissolved, the defendant be- 
came rich out of the business. The plaintiff claims 
a large amount as his part of the proceeds of the 
business. 

A sarcastie Western critic, indignant at the per- 
verted tastes of the public, says:— The play, ‘ King 
Lear,’ is, of course, a very difficult one to do justice 
to, but it is in some respects superior to ‘The Feni- 
an’s Bride, or Ireland must be saved,’ although it 
does not draw as well on the whole.” 

A menagerie tiger was chained in a blacksmith’s 
shop in a western city for the purpose of having his 
diseased tail amputated. After the operation he be- 
came so desperate, that he died in an attempt to free 
himself. The proprietor lost one thousand dollars 
“fighting that tiger.” 

A newly-invented anchor has been tested in the 
harbor of Baltimore. It is triangular in shape, and 
has six flukes, which work on pivots; when one side 
is buried in the ground, the upper part closes—thus, 
it is claimed, preventing fouling. 








An English traveller remembers only one occasion 
on which an American opened a conversation with 
him without an introduction, and that ‘‘ American” 
had a Welshman for a father and an Irish woman for 
@ mother. 

A rock weighing a hundred tons rolled from the 
top of a high hill in Charlemont, lately, cutting down 
trees a foot in di ter in its d t, and causing 
people in the neighborhood to think there was an 
earthquake, 





The Russians are a very eccentric people. If they 
get drunk, as they often do, it shows itself in hugging 
and kissing—but being confined to the male sex, the 
practice is not very popular among the American 
visitors. 

An ugly charge is made against Secretary Harlan 
of giving to a Connecticut lang company 800,000 acres 
of clroice public lands, in Kansas, at one dollar an 
acre. He is largely interested in the company. 

A cute and pretty young “ widder” has just taken 
the conceit out of 4 gay young student of Michigan 
by exhibiting to said student after her “surrender” 
and marriage, a beautiful daughter, and three sprigs 
of young America, named respectively Augustus, 
James and Keuben. If he’s a good “ papa,” he can 
make these “ boys” useful. 
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[Compiledexpressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
GENERAL JOHN NIXON, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, the son of 
‘hristopher Nixon, was born at Framingham, Mass., 
mm the 4th of March, 1725. As early as 1745, he 

entered the military service of the colony, and was 
resent at the siege of Louisburg, with the successful 
xpedition sent by Governor Shirley against Cape 
sreton. In 1752 he returned to his native place, after 
« service of seven years in the army and navy. In 
756 he again joined the army as a captain, in the 
var against the French and Indians; he was engaged 
n the attack on Ticonderoga, and in the battle fought 
it Lake George, where, falling into an ambuscade, 
.e cut his way through the enemy and escaped, but 
with the loss of nearly all his men. 
At the commencement of the Revolution, he was 
captain of a company of “ minute-men, of 1775,” 
aised in Sudbury, from whence he marched to Lex- 
ington, where he took part in the engagement against 
ue British soldiers, who were on their way to 
oncora. 

He was at the battle of Bunker Hill, where he dis- 

‘inguished himself by his bravery at the head ofa 
egiment, and received a severe wound, from which 
\e never entirely recovered. 

On the 9th of August, 1776, he was commissioned 

3 a@ brigadier general, and was entrusted with the 
-ommand of Governor’s Island, near New York, by 
teneral Washington. 

In 1777 he was with the army under General Gates, 
nd at the battle of Stillwater, on the 17th of Septem- 

er, a cannon-ball passed so near his head as to im- 
air permanently the sight of one eye and his hearing 

.oneear. Being disabled by his wound received in 
‘he service, he resigned his commission on the 12th of 

aptember, 1780, and returned to his home. In 
Jarch, 1799, he was in receipt of a yearly pension of 

1e hundred and fifty dollars, which was continued 
‘ill his death. 

In 1803 he removed to Middlebury, Vermont, where 
‘ig children resided, and where he died, en the 24th 

‘March, 1815, at the age of ninety years. 





FLIGHT OF THE FLYING FISH. 
The proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
listory has brought forward additional evidence in 
lation to the manner in which the flight of these 

oshes is sustained. The so-called flight has been 
isserted by some naturalists to be only a long leap, 
ne fish projecting itself from the water by a vigorous 
‘tion of the tail, just as the salmon does in ascending 
ills, the large fins acting as a parachute, but never 
wings after the manner of birds. A few observers 
‘ave claimed that they really flew. Mr. Mann’s 
o servations sustain this last view, as appears from 
1e following facts. These fishes leave the water at 
1 very low angle, of only five or six degrees, and dur- 
ig their flight change their direction so as to rise 
er the crests and descend into the hollows of the 
aves. The motion of the fins was distinctly seen 
ider favorable circumstances, as when they flew 
vear the ship and the sunshine struck upon them so 
to be reflected to the eye. The motion is not con- 
‘ant, but somewhat intermittent, theugh kept up 
iting the whole flight. The extent of their vibra- 
ons is quite small, and is indicated by a more or less 
ady space, or glimmering, which corresponds with 
1e are through which they move. Insome instances 
hey flew to the distance of seventy-five or a hundred 
ards, barely touching the water, from time to time, 
1d at others thirty or forty yards without touching 
at all. 





IRELAND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 
Seventy and eighty years ago, Ireland was unques- 
onably much behind England in civilization. Even 
e virtues of those days partook somewhat of the 
ature of vices—Irish hospitality was reckless and 
iinous, and Irish courage rash and cruel. As in 
dia at the present day, the mountain tribes still 
‘tain the feudal manners of the middle ages, so in 
ae times we are going to describe, there existed, 
vay from the Lord Lieutenant’s court and its sur- 
yunding halo of light, the wild and almost savage 
ibits of the seventeenth century. Insolent exclu- 
veness, @ wanton and cowardly contempt for the 
.eak and defenceless, a defiant disregard of law, and 

ferocious love of fighting, deformed even men of the 

zhest principles and the noblest blood. 

What is tolerated in a capital will always prevail 
» @ greater degree in the provinces. The street- 

awls in Dublin seventy-six years ago would not 

ive disgraced London during the Wars of the Roses ; 

d such trade-fights as Pepys describes as the back- 
vord fights of his day, between the watermen and 

itchers, or the butchers and weavers, were mere 

nool-boy quarrels to the desperate conflicts of the 
ublin factions of seventy-six years ago. 





« 
Co BE AVOIDED.—Avoid situations which put our 
ties in opposition with our interests, and which 
ow us our good in the misfortunes of others; sure 
at, in such situations, whatever sincere love of 
‘tue we have, we weaken, sooner’ or later, without 
ceeiving it, and we become unjust and deceitful in 
.d, without having ceased to be just and good in 
» soul. 
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Che THorld in Miniature. 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE. 
My love and I, one pleasant night, 
Were trying to remember dates: 
To tell how long—if so we might— 
Since first we knew our souls were mates; 
Since first we kissed, and blushed, and sighed, 
And felt our hearts with rapture move, 
As tranced we stood close side by side— 
In short, since first we learned to love. 
“O, stay!’ I cried. “ Dear one, forbear! 
Love reckons not by years and days; 
Wouldst from his eyes the bandage tear, 
And teach him plodding Wisdom’s ways? 
Let him be blind! We'll reckon thus— 
We loved when first we lived! —'tis proved 
By logic deep enough for us: 
For O, we lived not till we loved!*" 

The late Tom Sayers’s monument is completed. 
The champivn’s dog is represented guarding the en- 
trance to the tomb, and above is a medallion of the 
deceased. The whole monument, which is very mas- 
sive and weighs some eight tona, is executed in Sici- 
lian marble. 

The San Francisco savings banks, according to the 
last report, dated August 25th, contained $8,760,164 
in coin. A hasty glance at savings banks statistics 
shows that, though wages have fallen in San Fran- 
cisco from their extreme rate, and money is generally 
less easily earned than in the earlier days of the 
State, the average wealth of those classes who deposit 
their savings in banks of the kind spoken of, is greater 
than in foreign countries, and greater than in any 
other part of our own nation. 


A fellow who has never enjoyed the pleasure of be- 
ing coaxed out of his money by a pair of bright eyes 
swimming in tears, and consequently feels angry 
with those who have, crustily remarks, “As people 
sprinkle the floors before they sweep them, so wives 
sprinkle their husbands with tears in order to sweep 
cash out of their pockets.” 


Anew club has been formed at the west end of 
London for furthering the breeding and flying of car- 
rier pigeons; and a sweepstakes of $12 each has been 
formed to fiy pigeons bred this year, from Semley to 
London, a distance of one hundred miles. Several 
members have each put in training twenty pigeons 
to fly from Antwerp, in Belgium, to London. 


’ The late Father Bradley, of Westbrook, was once 
expounding the second chapter of Acts, where it is 
related how the gift of tongues fell upon the apostles. 
“This,” said he, ‘greatly amazed the people, and 
one of the loafers that are always standing about 
cried out, ‘These men are full of new wine.’ This 
made Peter, who was of a fiery disposition, very mad; 
and so he jumped up and replied, ‘These men are 
not drunken, seeing that itis but the third hour of 
the day.’ You observe,” continued Father Bradley, 
“that they didn’t get drunk so early those days as 
they do now.” 


A case is now on trial at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
which the plaintiff claims a division of the proceeds 
of a partnership existing between him and the de- 
fendant in 1838. The business of the firm remained 
unsettled for years, and after the partners separated, 
but before the firm was dissolved, the defendant be- 
came rich out of the business. The plaintiff claims 
a large amount as his part of the proceeds of the 
business. 

A sarcastie Western critic, indignant at the per- 
verted tastes of the public, says:—‘“ The play, ‘ King 
Lear,’ is, of course, a very difficult one to do justice 
to, but it is in some respects superior to ‘The Feni- 
an’s Bride, or Ireland must be saved,’ although it 
does not draw as well on the whole.” 

A menagerie tiger was chained in a blacksmith’s 
shop in a western city for the purpose of having his 
diseased tail amputated. After the operation he be- 
came so desperate, that he died in an attempt to free 
himself. The proprietor lost one thousand dollars 
“fighting that tiger.” 

A newly-invented anchor has been tested in the 
harbor of Baltimore. It is triangular in shape, and 
has six flukes, which work on pivots; when one side 
is buried in the ground, the upper part closes—thus, 
it is claimed, preventing fouling. 





An English traveller remembers only one occasion 
on which an American opened a conversation with 
him without an introduction, and that ‘‘ American” 
had a Welshman for a father and an Irish woman for 
@ mother. 

A rock weighing a hundred tons rolled from the 
top of a high hill in Charlemont, lately, cutting down 
trees a foot in diameter in its d t, and i 
people in the neighborhood to think there was an 
earthquake. 





The Russians are a very eccentric people. If they 


the conceit out of a gay young student of Michigan 
by exhibiting to said student after her “surrender” 
and marriage, a beautiful daughter, and three sprigs 
of young America, named respectively Augustus, 
James and Reuben. If he’s a good “ papa,” he can 
make these ‘ boys”’ useful. 


. 








get drunk, as they often do, it shows itself in hugging 
and kissing—but being contined to the male sex, the 
practice is not very popular among the American 
visitors. 

An ugly charge is made against Secretary Harlan 
of giving to a Connecticut land company 800,000 acres 
of choice public lands, in Kansas, at one dollar an 
acre. He is largely interested in the company. 

A cute and pretty young “ widder” has just taken 
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Buch in ittle, 


The city government has appropriated $125,000 for 
the drive around the new reservoir. 

In Boston, fur those who can afford it,-marriage is 
fashionable. 

It has been decided that turtles are sensible of 
pain. 

The English harvest is better than was expected a 
few weeks since. 

The United States treasury has on hand over 
$85,000,000 in gold. 

Captain S. P. Lee received $120,000 in prize money 
during the war. 

The King of Sweden has been very kind to the offi- 
cers of our fleet. 

Provincetown has forty-three vessels engaged in 
the whale fishery. 

A divorce is ta!ked of between a rich senator and 
his handsome wite. 

B. F. Butler is very anxious that the President 
should be impeached. 

The President has app 
as a day of thanksgiving. 

Rarey, the celebrated horse-tamer, is dead. He 
died at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Watertown is boasting of a haunted ‘house. No 
one will live in it. 

Santa Anna is trying to blarney the Fenians to in- 
vade Mexico. 

The old Brattle Square Church is to be sold, and 
the society will erect a new building. 

During the late German war a pontoon bridge was 
thrown across the Rhine in twelve minutes. 

An orphan bootblack, in Little Reck, Arkansas, 
was lately made the heir of $20,000. 

In New York city thirty-two foreign papers are 
printed. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands is “ breaking 
down.” 

The King of Hanover having given up his kingdom, 
has taken a house at Vienna. 

“ Dexter” has earned $13,000 for his owners in four 
months. Fawcett now owns him wholly. 

A Lockport, N. Y., druggist was fined $800 for in- 
correctly preparing a prescription. 

A donation of $250,000 has been made to the New 
York Methodist College by Daniel Drew. 

Mr. Murray, a toll-gate keeper, two miles from 
Gretna Green, celebrated 757 marriages in one year. 

The paper mills of Great Britain manufacture 
28,500 tons of paper weekly. 

A New York paper boasts of its pointer-nosed re- 
porters. It probably has ‘‘setter” compositors. 

A bold forger in Chicago vamosed with $2260, and 
is much sought after. 

Two French bishops and seven priests have been 
massacred in China. 

Goldschidt the astronomer, just deceased, discover- 
ed fourteen telescopic planets with an opera glass. 

Old Carlyle slaps Governor Eyre on the back, and 
calls him adeuced good fellow—“ prime old Jamaica.” 

Victor Emanuel is now of as little account, politi- 
cally, as the Queen of England. 

Bribery is rife in England, and voters are paid as 
high as £150. 

Government allows Jeff Davis $20 per week for the 
purchase of rations. 

The Illinois girl who lately lost her speech (save 
whispering) has had forty offers of marriage. 

The booth rents at the St. Louis Fair amounted to 
$12,470. 

The difference between the number of people who 
eat and those who sleep in New York is 197,000. 

A Mormon bishop recently deceased leaves eleven 
wives and forty-seven children to mourn his loss. 

There are nine thousand New York merchants 
among the stockholders of the new Merchants’ Ex- 
press Company. 

The debt of Great Britain is $4,041,449,490; of the 
United States, $2,844,367,730. 

It takes a whole yeur for one man to make a square 
yard of tapestry. 

A bridge 22 miles long and 214 feet wide, to cost 
$80,000,000, is talked of at Dover, England. 

Oregon has shipped $5,169,500 in treasure during 
the last eight months. 

In England, “ old-faced type” are regarded as the 
most elegant letter in typography. 

Texas has exported within a short time a million 
dollars’ worth of cattle. 

General Tom Thumb’s infant daughter is dead. 
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Plarriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Edward B. Blanch- 
ard and Miss Anna L. Hartshorne. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Frank H. Walker and Miss Ma- 
rilla A. Metcalf. 


By Rev. Mr. C magmas. me Caney C. Wright, of Rox- 
bury, and Miss Lydia F. 

By Rev Mr. Coolidge, Me , F. Neale, of Birming- 
bam, England, and Miss M. Addie Stetson 

At’ Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. WABGET: Mr. William L. Stone 


and Miss Elizabeth J. Crane 
At Augusta, Me., by Rev. Mr. McKenzie, Joseph H. 
Manley, Esq. and Miss Susan H. -, daughter of Gov. Cony. 


—Beaths. 


Mr. Horace Goodsell, a Mrs. Mary A. 





In this city, 








Josselvn, 31; Mrs Hannah B. Rragg, 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah L. Lapham, 39; Miss Ellen 
M. Nelson, 21; Mr Humphrey Lewis, 82. 

At Roxbury. Mr. Joseph nig bi ickinson, 56. 


At Chelsea, Mr. William Low 
At Malden, Mrs. Hannah HU. Gre ae 58. 
At Brighton, Mrs. Mary H. Heard, 64. 






At Brookline, Mr. Moses 8. Williams, 46. 
At Hingham, Mrs. Rebecea Pierce, 71 
At Oak Dale, Miss Lizzie C Brow 





At Newbury port, Mr. Joseph Lunt. J ., 5. 





The Florist, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ceanothus. 

American hardy and half-hardy shrubs, with large 
spikes of very small flowers. The most ornamental 
species of the genus is C. azwreus. C. Americanus is 
the least ornamental of all the’ kinds; and C. collinus 
is a dwarf plant, not above two feet high, with a pro- 
fusion of white flowers. The last two are quite hardy, 
but the other kind should be trained against a south 
wall, and protected from severe frosts by a thatched 
coping. They should all be grown in a compost con- 
sisting of three-fourths of heath mould, or a mixture 
of sand and peat, with one of loam, and the soil 
should be well drained. 


The Spindle-Tree. 

It is a very valuable shrub for a small garden, as it 
will continue to thrive, and to produce abundance of 
flowers and fruit every year, for many years in suc- 
cession, without increasing much in size, or requiring 
to be cut in. It is also ornamental in early spring, 
from the peculiar form of its buds and the richness of 
its dark red bracteas. All the kinds will grow in any 
common garden soil, and they are increased by seeds 
or cuttings. 





Fontanesia. 

A shrub or low tree, resembling in its general ap- 
pearance the common privet, but with handsomer 
flowers, which are first whitish, but afterwards be- 
come of a brownish yellow. It is a native of Syria, 
where its leaves remain on all the year. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and it is propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and grafting on the privet. 





Gagea. 

Pretty little European bulbous plants, generally 
with small dingy yellow flowers, They should be 
grown in sandy soil, and will not require taking up 
in winter. The plants belonging to this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to ornithogalum. 





Lespedeza. 

Pea-flowered perennial plants, nearly allied to the 
French honeysuckle; which only require to be planted 
in any common garden soil, in the open borders. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 3 The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANus CoBB, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: a The Maid of 

uisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE Cmaneren: or . fee 
Tory and his League. By Sy_Lvanus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ors The Mahratte 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mavor BEN: PERLEY POoRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. 3 

ERRY. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A aoe ma Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURR. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD wre or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLVANUs Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN —— or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUs CoBB,J 

= 11,—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

nd White Men of Virginia. By Jams F. Firrts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
| an s of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
2 OORE. 

Nov 34, 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

Goo 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

No. 16.—TH gy ig peg edad pay or, The Maid of 
Monterey. »* NED BUNTLIN 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALIS SMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By Hl. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Damb 
ie oi Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 

No. 22.—TVKHE NOVICE: ors Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTI . 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQU BROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 

No. 24.— 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: ote Neil O’Connor’s 
a eee By J..W. M'Cartn 

No. 4.-THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAazeLTon. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusuNnELL. 

No. a0.—JEee= HEATH: or, rhe Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JON 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ms) The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GeorGE L. AIKEN. 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of B nad teas 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howa 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray, 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaret 
BLovunt. 

No. 38.—RED GOLD: or. The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN. 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A ‘Tale ofthe West. By Emma Carr 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, aad ~paid, | 

upon receipt ‘of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre.isuers, 





Boston, Mass. 


RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of | 


BRILLIANT ‘NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with ap 
Original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright : secured means to law. e will send 
single copies by mail, post- , for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirit of the 
ague. By MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or, She: Terrorof the Wil- 
derness. By MALCOLM J. Erk 


THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC: or, beieed Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENC 


VpLSCR es: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
OODWIN. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE 
Paris. By Francis A. DuURIVAG 


a Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT NURRAY 


Mill. By MaLcoitm J. ErryM. 


REDPATH: or, The Viesters Trail. 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: 


ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
By WALTER CLARENC 
Madrid. By Francois A. DuRIV 
f Mexico. By Dzr.J.B. WILLIAM 
R. J. H. ROBINSO 
LIEUTENANT MUK: 
By Francis A. DuRIVA 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
dale. By Francis A. Duriva 
Ce:iars. By JANE G. AUsTI 
of the Adirondack. By Mr 
Protector. By JoHN B. WILLIAMS, 
AusTIN C. BUR 


of sous Cliff. 
tion. By Franois A. DURIVAGE. 


Alburn Hall. 


A Taleof Old England. By M 
CAROLINE ORNE 


and Free. By NED BUNTLIN 


derer. By SyYLvanus CoBB 


andthe Spy. By LigEvTENANT MUR 


of the Channel. By Syivanus Cos 


By Francis A. DURIV 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
J. H. RoBIn 


Ocean. By NEv BUNTLIN 


Sian. By Austin C. Bur 


the Floridas. By Nep BunTL1 


R. J. H. ROBINSO 


of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr OBINSON. 


New York. By GEorGE L. AIKE 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or 
A Tale ofthe Buccaneers. by L LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


the Sun. By Dx. J. H. ROBINSON. 


ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 

Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or. 

of Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, 


A Story ofthe War. By Darius CoBB. 


nobscot. By SYLVANUS CosB,J 


Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No.63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(Gy FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 








1and,and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 
ever publishedinthiscuuntry. Itscolumnsare filled to 


pated yee janie oto. pee fresh from the pens ofan 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among w 
a a dey mee Bly Toe i vinhaanebciadeeane 
eERMS—Three Dollarsa Year; two co ies ,$5.00; 
copies 016 00; single number, six cen ; = ao og 
The Union and FLAG will ot sentone year, for 


-00. 
ELLIOTT ,THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuExs, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circuleted Magazine has now 
ceashen an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
numberis ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing 4 great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—$1 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, li cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLIsuErs, 
oston, Mass. 











SPY: or, The Seeees Crimes of 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: a The Fortunes of 
THE RENEGADE: or, The Secretsof the Gulf 
A Story of 
or, The Secrets 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: ya She Miser of 
= FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
ROSALTHE: or, — Pioneers a Kentucky. By 
one OUTLAW: ory The Female Bandit. By 
= VENDETTA:. od — Secret of Confession. 

Old Powder House. By HARRY Waksweon Lance. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, = ) Young Dragoon. By 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, .The Heiress of Glen- 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: ae p The kk piving Mystery 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, he ‘Mysterious 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph )sseomcee nant Protege. A 

Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS. VINTON, 
THE ig ad thd As ag Barbarigo the Stranger. By 


SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 


THE ‘SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteriesof 
Ts. 


THE KING'OF THE = A Tale of the Fearless 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: oF, » Calypes the Wan- 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: a a Soldier 
THESTORM CHILDREN :or, The! Light-Keeper 
STEEL AND GOLD: Aeotg The Heir of Glenv 

WHITE HAND: or, ‘The Natchez Ad 
H: eta oi towne reorra or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
THE RED REVENGER:; oo ‘The Pirate King of 
a 5 ie Peo or, The! Light Dragoons. 
vane UNKNOWN: 2 Or, "The Secret el er. ATale 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the ‘Points A Tale of 
The - Rover. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
THESEA LARK :or, TheQuadroon of Louisiana, 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes oi a 


The foune Hunter 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The SMe of Newbern. 


THE SEA LION: or, The Privatese of the Pe- 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: ‘er, The Rover's 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofitsclassin New Eng- 


the brim with tales, sketches adventures .wit, humor, 
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DESOLATE. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
The rain had fallen with its ceaseless patter 
For three long dreary days upon the roof; 
The autumn winds sighed low, as loth to scatter 
The dying leaves—of summer's love the proof. 


For three long days a horseman braved the pelting 
Of wind and rain, to reach his father’s side :— 

Ah, joyous heart! "twill soon in grief be melting, 
Some dear ones, left in health, have long since died. 


The ivy’s tendrils o’er the porch-door trailing 

In crimson grace, would twine him where he stands; 
The watch-dog in his kennel wailing, 

But for his chains would leap to kiss his hands. 


But no young ear had heard his steed's hoof clatter, 
And no glad step had sprung to greet him home; 
And only ‘tween the raindrops’ murmuring patter 
He heard a trembling voice—a prayerful tone! 


Beneath the ivy's clusters, forward reachirg, 

He sees those aged eyes to heaven upturned; 

He hears that voice for him of Heaven beseeching, 

In words that through his yearning soul long burned. 


Then “ Leo *’ could withstand the test no longer; 
He sprang within the door to clasp his sire: 

If proof of love, that *‘ absence makes it stronger,”’ 
Then shall this record gleam in words of fire. 


At length he faltered, ‘* Where is she—my mother? 
O father! have you lain her ’neath the sod ? 

And tell me of my much-loved darling brother—"’ 
“He sleeps, my son, where springtime daisies nod. 


“Your mother, too, is gone —they side by side are lying; 
Rut had they known you were from death-pangs free, 
*Twould eased their stricken hearts of pain in dying— 
Yet still they prayed you might be spared to me.”’ 


Thus spake the s‘re and son, whom “ war"’ had parted: 
One, mid the battle’s din the wrong to right; 

The other, would through Dante's fires have darted 
For tidings destined ne’er to see the light: 


That would have saved each for the other; 

Tidings, though fearful, yet of life could told; 

The “ Fair Oaks * carnage crushed the wretched mother, 
For on the list of slain was ** Leopold.”’ 


The clouds were rift, and from their beauty breaking, 
‘The sun shone full upon a picture fair: 

Their hands were clasped—one listening, one relating,— 
Brown locks and silver mingled on the shadowy air. 


And so the father slowly told his story,— 

Then lifted as before his eyes above: 
‘*My Leo is restored *'—the face e'erspread with glory— 
He, too, had found the “ other shore *’ of peace and love. 





Our Poung folks’ ‘Department. 
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Bother Cary and her Chickens. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


IT was the greatest fun in the world to see Hannah 
Cary taking out the village children. She would go 
stumping along on her crutch, as big as life, and 
swelling with importance, with her eye on every lit- 
tle chick that swarmed about her. And all the time 
she would be talking in her loving, motherly way. 

“ Dolly dear,” she would say, “don’t trip over that 
stone;” and “ Lucy, help little Katie over the pud- 
dle.” And then if some cows or a drove of pigs came 
down the read! Mercy! bow quick she called to 
them. ‘Here, Sally, Rosie, Posie, all!” And the 
little things, hanging on to her, would peek out from 
behind her dress, looking exactly like chickens nest- 
ling under their mother’s wing, and feeling just ex- 
actly as safe; for they knew that their darling Mother 
Cary would keep all harm fromthem. They believed 
even in her crutch. It seemed a fairy’s wand to 
them. 

Every fine, sanshiny summer’s day you would see 
this procession of babies, following Mother Cary down 

the village street. Everybody that met them seemed 
to know all about it, and smiled, and spoke pleas- 
antly. “How do, Mother Cary, fine brood you’ve 
got to-day.” 
“Yes, thank you, ma’am (or sir),” Mother Cary 
would say, with a bob of a curtsey, her mouth open- 
ing and shuttiny quick and sbarp, like a dear little 
oyster. ‘ Only there’s Rebby Burns, he got a splin- 
ter in his fuot, and couldn’t come; and Jcsey Rust, 
she shut her little finger into the front door, and her 
mother had to take her to the doctor’s.” 

Then with a loving sigh, the little army would take 
up its march again, stopping every once in a while to 
look at a bird up in a tree, or a chipmunk on a fence, 
or a toad in the graes. 


along a piece, and sit down on the low stone wall, 
would beg Mother Cary fora story. 


three-cent pieces. © 


The little boy in blue.” 
Yes, yes; I like that,” some one would say. 
“Or the two yellow butterflies?” 
**O yes; [like that,” some one would say again. 


Mother Cary would almost nod her head off, to let 


And sometimes they would stop, after they got 


where the apple-trees hung their branches over, and 
where it was very cool and shady. And then they 


** Well, what shall it be?” she would ask, ail ready 
and willing, and her eyes shining on them like new 


“One of the splendid ones, Mother Cary, please. 


= Hurrah, that’s the splendidest of all,’ and there | 
would be such a shout for King Spic-Span, that 


them know that that should be the story; for there 

was no such thing as making herself heard while the 

noise lasted. 

Finally, after a touch with her crutch on the 

shoulder of this one and a soft pat on the back of that 

one, every one was still. “Then Mother Cary would 

begin: 

“Not more than a hundred years ago, there liv- 

ed at the foot of a great mountain, a little boy 

whose name was Spic-Span. He was 80 very clean and 

nice that he shone all over, He scrubbed his face so 

hard, that it was as white as snow, and that, too, 

made his cheeks as red as roses, while his laugh was 

as clear as sunshine. What made this truly wonder- 

ful, was, that Spic-Span had twelve little brothers, 

each one dirtier than all the others, if that were pos- 

sible, and a dirty, shiftless mother and a miserable, 

dirty father. 

“While the rest of the family were content to go 

in rags, little Spic-Span would don his bit of w thim- 

ble, and then his needle would fly in and out, inand 

out, and under and over, and he would snip, snip, 

snip away like lightning, with his little shears, till 

his clothes were sound as a nut. Then he would rub 

up the buttons on his jacket and trowsers, and black 

his shoes, and many and many a moonlight night he 

would get out of his bed, and steal down to the brook 

and wash out his shirt (he had but one), so that it 

would be clean and dry in the morning. 

“ Everybody liked Spic-Span, for he was as polite 

ds if he had been brought up with princes and prin- 

cesses, and folks often said to each other, ‘ How is it 
he is so smart, and the rest so stupid?’ 

“ This little Spic-Span, also, was the eighth wonder 
of the world, on account of his great learning. There 
was no such thing as his losing his way in the woods, 

for he knew where the sun rose, and where it set; 

he could point out all the stars in the sky, and he 
knew quite enough, also, to go in when it rained. 
Then the strangest thing of all was, that he could 
jabber like a magpie, in a language that no one else 
could understand. 

““* Where did you learn to talk that?’ folks would 
ask him. 

“*In my dreams,’ he would answer. 

***Spic-Span will turn out grand some day, take 
my word for it,’ the wise ones would say, wagging 
their heads, as he went away. 

“So the time went on, and Spic-Span in his wretch- 
ed home, was like a pearl cast before swine. But one 
day, down over the high mountain, rode on a lovely, 
pure white horse, a man with flashing black eyes, 
and a long, black beard; with a great gold chain 
hanging around his neck, and dropping down, a 
bright yellow streak over the horse’s mane. And bis 
clothes were velvet, like the green moss Spic-Span 
had seen by the brookside, when he washed out his 
little shirt by the moonlight, and on the heels of the 
stranger’s high, buckskin boots were fastened silver 
spurs. Before him, on the same horse, rode a dirty 
little boy. All his clothes were in tatters, his head 
was like a mop, and he was completely crusted over, 
from top to toe, with mud. He looked so much like 
Spic-span’s brothers, that all the folks along the road 
who saw him thought he was one of them, and men, 
women and children left their work and their play, 
and ran bareheaded to learn what had happened. 


“I forgot to say that the man on the horse hada 
beautiful silver whistle, that he blew every little 
while, till hischeeks puffed out on either side, like 
meal-sacks. 
“Spic-Span, who very fortunately had just got 
through brushing himself up for the day, came out, 
just as the stranger’s horse stopped to drink in the 
trough before the door. Little Spic-Span imme- 
diately began to jabber in his strange language, and 
the man began to jabber in the same way, and there 
the two had it; and though the crowd around them 
grew thicker and thicker, and everybody’s mouth 
gaped open to catch sumething that was being said, 
not a word could they make out. After a while, the 
dirty boy was tossed sprawling to the ground, and in 
a trice Spic-Span was mounted on the horse in his 
stead. There he sat, as fresh, and brave, and hand- 
some as the day, and now he spoke so that al) might 
understand him. 

** Good people,’ said he, ‘I am the true son of the 
king who lives across the mountains. Some fairy, 
who owed my father a grudge, changed me when I 
was an infant. There is the one who was put in my 
place,’ he pointed to the dirty boy on the ground, 
‘and if he had behaved himself, the truth would not 
have been known to this day. But nothing could 
make himclean. Thorgh he had an army of servants 
at his heels all the time, who did nothing but scrape 
the dirt from him, and though they put on him fifty 
new suits of the richest kind every day, still he could 
not be kept clean. Then the king grew to be asham- 
ed of him, and the servants to murmur, and the end 
of it all was, that the truth came out. And the king 
sent his chief minister to hunt up the true son, and 
leave the false one. The true son was to be an odd 
one of twelve brothers, and was to speak the lan- 
guage of his tather’s country, and I am he.’ 

* Spic-Span took off his hat,and bowed graciously, 
and as the stranger touched the white horse with his 
silver spurs, all the people knelt down just as they 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


How do you know, I say, how do you know? Come, 
it is time to go.” 


ries, Mother Cary and her chickens would go picnick- 





a your Dest, something grand will happen to you? 


Sometimes, instead of sitting down and telling sto- 
ing in the woods. And Mother Cary would spread 


the prettiest,” so the children said. 


and the children, all delighted, would take their 
places. There was always a great bunch of flowers 
standing in the middle, and every one had a big 


butter were built up like monuments, and cakes and 
tarts were laid out in diamonds and hearts and 


can be, for every one knows that Mother Cary is very 
partial to good manners. So it is: 

“Mother Cary, if you please,” and ‘ Yes or no, I 
thank you,” as the case may be. 


**T have swung up to the moon,” says one. 

‘© Why didn’t you stop and take a bite?” 

“* What for?” 

“To see if it was made of green cheese, you goosey !”” 
“OQ, Mother Cary,” says a little cunning witch, 
‘don’t let’s go home to-night at all, that’s a dear.” 
“ What shall we do for our beds, when we want to 
go to sleep?”’ 


they roost?” 

“Well, but I’m not a chicken, and what will 
grandpa do, if I don’t sing him to sleep? and poor 
father, if I am not there to read to him? and then 
the baby must be taken care of while mother does 
the chores. You're a foolish little chick, you see, 
and itissundown now, and time we were starting.” 
And home they would go, swarming round Mother 
Cary, as merry as ever, and one by one she would 
leave them, with a kiss, at their door. - And 
now, after the pleasure, Mother Cary came to the 
profit. 

In one place it was a pat of butter, in another some 
sugar or tea, in anuther an out-grown dress, and of- 
tenest of all, a handful of bright pennies. And at 
last, in her turn, Mother Cary would hurry home, 
laden down with her bundles, but gay as a lark. 
*““We should never be able to get along without 
that child,” Mrs. Cary would say to Hannah’s father, 
who had been sick all winter. 
‘No indeed, bless her,” he would answer with all 
his heart, and tears standing in his eyes. 
And don’t you suppose Hannah was giad when she 
heard that, and thought how lucky it was that folks 
were so good to her, and so willing to trust their chil- 
dren to her, and so kind as to pay her beside for tak- 
ing care of them? Then, she would sing so sweetly 
to her feeble, bed-ridden grandpa, and read to her 
sick father, and hush the baby when it fretted. Yes, 
I don’t know how they could have got along without 
her at home. AndI guess if you had gone to the 
children in the village, and asked them, they would 
have cried, and pretty loud, too, ‘‘ No, no, we can’t 
never do, without our dear, good Mother Cary.” 
Now everybody couldn’t make money by keeping 
 play-school,” the way Mother Cary did. Indeed, it 
is not one little girl out of a thousand that is half as 
smart, either, though they may have two sound little 
legs to run on—she used acrutch, you know. How- 
ever, though you might not do so well, nor get so 
famous, as this same beloved Mcther Cary, still I 
know that after reading about her, you will want to 
do the very best you can, as she herself told the chil- 
dren in Spic-Span, tor your father and your mother, 
if it ever should be necessary. 





CHILDREN ASLEEP. 


How wonderfully similar are all children to one an- 
other when asleep! The same rounded, half-formed 
features, the same gentle, clused eyelids, the same 
slightly-parted mouth, are common alike to high and 
low, to good and bad, before passion or education has 
begun to draw those harder and decided lines which 


when once the first calm look of death is gone, and 
dust returns to dust. No such lines mar or alter the 
face of a sleeping child, or give a clue to the daily 
history of the soul within 





EFFECTS OF SELFISHNESS. 


Selfishness is poverty—it is the most utter destitu- 
tion of a human being. It can bring nothing to his 
relief; it adds soreness to his surrows; it sharpens 
his pains; it aggravates all the losses he is liable to 
endure, and when goaded to extremes, often turns 
destroyer, and strikes its last blows on himself. It 
gives us nothing to rest in or fly toin trouble; it turns 
our affections on ourselves, self on self, as the sap of 
a tree descending out of season from its heaver~ard 
branches, and making not only its life useless, but 
its growth downwards. 





THE EARTH. 

The earth, which is round, is also in motion. Fancy 
@ ball from a rifled cannon rushing onwards, and at 
the same time spinning on itself; fancy, while the 
ball is pursuing its journey, a multitude of intinitely 
small creatures to be produced on the surface, and 





were, crying, ‘Long live {noble Spic-Span, Prince 
Spic-Span, King Spic-Span,’ while he galloped away 
in a cloud of dust. 

* How do you know, chickens,” Mother Cary would 
ask, at the end of her story, “but some fairy has 





* Or King Spic-Span?” 





changed some of you? How do you know butif you 






| you have a clear idea of the earth and it#inhabitants. 


sleep cannot obliterate, and which only pass away’ 


~ Sumors 1 of of the ‘Bap. 


A DREAM. 
Many years since there lived in the not over-classic 


neighborhood of Dock Square, an old fellow who was 
her table-cloth on the grass, and tix the things “ just called by the boys General H . He kept a “gin- 
mill” and “ prop-shop,” and was, altogether, what is 


After they had tired of playing, “ ting-a-ling-ling,” | known asa hard case. One morning he addressed 
Mother Cary would say, making her voice like a bell, | the crowd of loungers thus: 


“ Boys, I had a queer dream last night—a most 


*stornary dream—fact.” 


“Well, general, what was it? What did you 


greon leaf fora plate, and the slices of bread and! gream?” 


‘‘ Wall, boys, I dreamed I died.” 
“No! did you? Well,” said all the crowd, in a 


rounds. And every one at such times is as polite a8 | preath, “where did you go to?” 


* Went to heaven.” 
“O. come now, general, that is a little too much, 


you know—couldn’t be—you know.” 


“Fact, boys, for all that—I went to heaven,” he 


Then they talk of what they have been doing. said. 


‘Bat how did you get in, general?” 

“ Wall, that’s the queer part on it, and I'll tell you 
how. You see, whenI got over theer, I made my 
way up to the gate, and I Knocked and asked what 
place that was, and somebody looked over the wall, 
and asked me what I wanted, and I said I wanted 
to come inside. Then he said he was St. Peter, and 
that was the gate of heaven, and I told him that was 


‘“‘Beds! What do chickens want of beds? Can’t | just where I wanted to get to. He asked me some 


questions, and was just goin’ to let me in, when, just 
my tarnal luck, along came the devil, and he holler- 
ed out to Peter that 1 belonged to him, and hadn’t 
any business inside. Of course I couldn’t say noth- 
ing, but I felt awful scary. Well, right away, Peter 
he come outside, and says he, ‘Satan, what claim 
have you got on this soul?’ ‘ Why,’ says the devil, 
‘he’s my man; he’s been selling rum and shaking 
props down in Boston more than twenty years. ‘ Yes, 
I admit that,’ says Peter, ‘but didn’t he always sell 
good liquor?’ ‘Well, yes, I’m bound to admit he 
did,’ said Satan. ‘Did he ever cheat at prop-shak- 
ing?’ ‘Not that I can prove.’ ‘Well, then,’ says 
the saint, ‘ you can’t have him on that.’ I begun to 
feel better, boys, when the devil, says he: ‘‘ But this 
fellow sold rum on Sundays.’ Peter looked sharp at 
me, and asked me if that was so. I daren’t lie, so I 
said: ‘ Yes, but I always paid the largest subscription 
of any man in the parish to the minister’s salary!’ 
‘Well,’ says Peter to Satan, ‘that alters the case 
again, you see.’ With that the devil gota little riled, 
and says he, ‘I can’t bother here all day about him 
—suppose we raffle for him.’ ‘Agreed,’ says Peter; 
and they threw me down and sot on me, and Satan 
got the first throw, and he threw three sixes! O, 
didn’t I feel myself a goner when I felt him wriggle 
his tail? for he thought, and I knew, that three sixes 
couldn’t be beat, and says he, ‘ Peter, I’ve got him.’ 
‘Hold on,’ says he, ‘1 haven’t had my throw yet.’ 
And he took the box, and shook and shook, although 
I couldn’t see the use on it, and as I’m a livin’ sin- 
ner yet, he threw two sixes anda seven! The devil 
jumped up quick, and putting off, says he, ‘ Peter, it 
aint no sort of use; if you are going to come them 
miracles on me, you can have him!’ So you see, boys, 
I did get in, butit took a miracle to do it!” 





AFRAID HE MIGHT BE DEAD. 


Scene in the counting-room of a morning newspa- 
per. Enter a man of Teutonic tendencies, consider- 
ably the worse for last night’s spree. 

Teuton—(To the man at the desk)—‘‘ If you please, 
sir, I vants de baber mit dis mornings. One vot hash 
de names of de beebles what kills de cholora all de 
vile.” 

He was handed a paper, and after looking it over in 
a confused way, be said: 

“Vill you pe so goot as to read de names of what 
don’t have de choleras any more to show shust now, 
and see if Carl Geinsenkoopenoffen hash got 
7em?” 

The clerk very obligingly read the list, the Teuton 
listening with trembling attention, wiping the per- 
spiration from his brow meanwhile, in a great excite- 
ment. When the list was completed, the name of 
Car] Geinsen——, well, no matter about the whole 
name, it wasn’t there. The Teuton’s face brightened 
up, and he exclaimed: 

** You don’t find ’em?” 

“ Nosuch name there, sir.” 

Teuton—(Seizing him warmly by the hand.)—This 
ish nice—this is some furs; that ish my names. 1 
pin drunk as never vas, and, py tam, I vas fraid I 
vas gone ted mit de cholera, and didn’t know it. 
Mine Cot! I vas scart.” 


GOOD FOR THE DUTCHMAN. 


During the battle of Shiloh, an officer hurriedly 
rode up to an aid, and inquired for Grant. ‘ That’s 
him with a field-glass,” said the aid. Wheeling his 
horse abvut, the officer furiously rode up to the gen- 
eral, and touching his cap, thus addressed him: 
“Scheneral, I wantsto makeone report. Schwartz's 
Battery is took.”—‘‘Ah!” says the general; “how 
was that?”—“ Vell, you see, scheneral, de sheshen- 
ists come up in front of us, and de sheshenists flanked 
us, and de sheshenists come up in the rear of us, and 
Schwartz's Battery was took.”—** Well sir,” says the 





| Only the friction of the air, through which the can- | general, “ you of course spiked the guns?”—* Vat!” 





| resistance. 





non-ball moves, would sadly inconvenience its popu- | exclaimed the Dutchman, in astonisb ment, “ schpike 
lation; whereas the earth moves through empty space | dem new guns! No; it would spoil dem.”— 


“ Well,” 


or through an ether which offers no perceptible | said the general, sharply, “ what did youdo?” * Do; 
vy, we took dem back again!” 
. 
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THE POISONED B': 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 
EVER heard of it?” 
Builey. “Why, m 
knew it!” 

“ T never heard of 
, before, and I don’t 
ed now that it is tr: 
ed, in my most phi 
ner. 

“Do you mean—”’ 
in a heat. 

“IT mean that I 
conviction, Mark,” | 
“Tf you wish to in! 
away. If you wai 
I'll go down stairs 
through.” 

Mark glared at: 
with the evident desire to give me a nea 
but prudence got the better of him, an 
ing a mowent he swallowed his wra 
tongue again. 

“You're an insulting fellow,” he su 
tell you the story. When I’ve finished 
a word, I swear 1’il break your head!”’ 

I leaned back in my chair, stuck my) 
window, and prepared to listen. 

‘*When I was in Texas,” he began 
heard Mark Baily begin a story in an, 
“T got acquainted with a haif-breed nam 
What the ‘Sil’ was a contraction of, I . 
I can say that the man himself was one 
est cases Lever met with. He was as! 
picture, had long black hair that seem: 
his heal the way the hair does in Sir ‘ 
ler’s portraits, had large black eyes, 
you couldn’t distinguish the pupils, + 
brows, a bronze-colored oval face where 
half in the breed, half tan, and a fori. 
straight asa cedar. He was also grace 
bending, willowy, snaky grace that m 
and despise a man, sometimes make+ 
I never knew one of those limber fello.. 
treacherous, unless he was a circus fel. 
perhaps, he was. But, then, it isn’t a. 
part grease, and kneading. 

“This Sil Broyer’s mother was a v 
who had ran away with an Indian, an 
wasn’t considered genteel even in Te 
how Sil managed to take a stand abo 
He used to go roving about the pra::: 
low, and catching horses. Nobody bi 
handsome creatures to market as he d 
had such luck in hunting anything. 
all about the whole length of the Ro 
had been vp the rivers, and could cr 
prairies, blindfold, Of course, mor 
went with him, but he never laid up 
from band to mouth, scattering mone) 
and seeming to prefer barter to any: 
tions. I’ve seen him give as handson 
would wish to see, in exchange fora 
see he was a regular savage, though hx 
best tavern when he was in Galvest. 
he used to swagger through the street 
finest broadcloth and linen, 

“The women spoiled the fellow. T 
him, 4nd stop him in the streets, and 
their houses, and fairly made love to hi 
the credit of treating them just about 
ed. He would let them burn incence 
and sometimes he would notice them, 
he wouldn’t. When he did notice th: 
a bold familiarity which any proper w 
find insulting. But the Texas women 
more than others; and, now that we 

















